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7 HE Works of thoſe w je a great Men, 
© «who have been employed in publick Tran. 
actions, have always been efteemed, by the 


| beſt Judges, of the utmoſt Conſequence and of 
the higheft Entertainment ; as they enable us 


to trace the fecret Springs of Buents, and to 
form a true Judgment of Princes and the 


Conduct of their Miniſters; to oppoſe tie 
dangerous Attacks on Liberty, and Hadi hy. | 


Juſt Bounds of Prerogative. 


With a View to the Proſecution of „. | f 
Defign the following Tracts are now collected 
7ogether 3 but it may not. perhaps be thought \ 9. 3 


impertinent to. acquaint tlie Reader that, in 


the Infancy of the late Oppoſition, ſome | of . 
them were uſhered into the Morld from a 


printing Preſs under the Sanclion of à late 


noble Duke, handed privately about, and very © 
difficult to be procured 3/ others were more © 
openly pubkfbed, but appeared at different Pe- 


Le 24, of Time, 4nd, Reg OR Predac- 


tions. 


gance E 


not, always tune Mem lie 190 4 92 0522 


The Importance if the Subjefls al the Ek. 
which they were” treated, were 
. their firſt Recommendation, and wil, I du, 
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Inſeribed to the Prxsow, to whim alone 
| it can belong. 6 


Mod Kathe s, Tot | 
Am one, whoſe At it batch Pra 
ever ſince I came into the World, to di- 
 ſtinguiſh myſelf as a Writer; in which; 

I fairly confeſs, I had not only the View 

of raifing my Reputation, but that of eſta« 

bliſhing my fortune. A Proſpect, which 
feemed vety reaſonable in a Tias of general 

Peace and univerſal Affluence; in an Age ſo 
particularly polite, that it is even the Faſhion 
to appeat knowing in all the elegant Arts 
and Sciences; and that to whatever Branch 

of them a Genius mall think fit to turn him- 

| „„ ſelf, 


3 


ſelf, he is ſure it will be to one that is in 


Ve Fe. © . ——— 
The firſt Effay s of my Pen made a good 
Deal of Noiſe in ein World; they filled fo- 


reign Journals, and were tranſlated into ſe- 


veral Languages. The Sorbonne, and both 


our Mother Univerſities, returned me Thanks 


for having reconciled-ſeverdÞ Diſputes, and 


ſolved ſeveral Difficulties in Chronology and 


Hiſtory, which had perplexed the learned 


World, from the impartial Euſebius, down 
to the circumſtantial Prideaux; my philoſo- 
Dien Poems s. Were received with the greateſt 


SIE a and it is well known, that if the 
gay Part of the World read my Anti-Lucre- 
tits for Amuſement, the graveſt Divines have 


- not difdained to borrow Arguments from it 


in their Diſputes with the Materialiſts. 
Animated by ſuch Succeſs, in one Part of 


my Aim, I proceeded with indefatigable La- 


bour, till continual Diſappointments; 4n-the 


other, rentlered me atlength more indifferent 


to that, imaginary good Applauſe, and leſs 
4 patient of that real Exil. Want. I began : 
then to compare my Condition with that of 


ſeveral great Authuars both antient and mo- 
dern; and finding upon the Compariſon that 
they had not been better treated than myſelf, 
J was ſqon ded by my Reflections to difcover 


the tee Reaſon of out ill Fortune in the 
 Workts I was ſoon convinced that they and 


F had heenon a wrong Purſuit: that Miniſters 
ot. PO" Reſpect to che brighteſt Ta- 
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lents, hen they are miſapplied, and eſteem 
all Talents to be ſo, which are. not wholly 
employed about the prefeat Time, and prin- 
cipally dedicated to the Service of their Ad- 
miniſtration; neither can I ſay this Proceed- 
ing is unjuſt, how much ſoever I ſaffer, by it. 

If we. write! for Poſterity, we muſt not 
Nn that the Care of rewarding. our 
Merit is left to Poſterity; and if we neglect 
to ſerve the State, thoſe, Who are appointed 
to preſide oyer it, break no Rule of Equity 
when they neglect us. Spencer has been am- 
ply .cecompenced by Poſterity for his Faery 
Queen; but the wiſe Treaſurer Burleigh de- 
cliged the Payment of an hundred Pounds, 
which Queen , Elizabeth ordered him, and 
left this admirable Poet to ſtarve. Had Spen- 
cer applied himſelf to more ſerious Studies, 
had he excelled in Phyſficks, in Metaphy ſicks, 
or even in the firſt Philoſophy, or in Theo- 
logy, inſtead of excelling in Wit and, Poetry, 
the amabiles Inſania of Horace, his Uſage. 
would have been the ſame, no doubt. Even 
the greateſt Productions of theſe Studies are 
but Trifles in the Account of a conſummate 
Stateſman, and may properly enough be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the others in his Senſa, by 
the Title of Iaſaniæ ſeueriores. 

Our Eng/i/h Miniſters, to their R be 
It; ſpoken, have at all Times proceeded upon 
this admirable Principle; the molt excellen 
Sermons, , the moſt elaborate Treatiles, hav 


notbeen ſufficient 8 Heere the Advance 
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{4:4 
ment of ſome Divines, whilſt a ſorry Pamph- 
tet or a ſpirityal Libel has raiſed others to Ne 
higheft Dignities'of the Church. As it has 
Fated with mere Divinity, ſohas 1 it fared with 
mere Eloquence ; as-ohe never cauſed the 
Divine, fo theother never cauſed the Lawyer 
to be diſtinguiſhed. But we know that if ei- 
ther of them be employed in a Court Cauſe, 
he never fails of making his Fortune. The 
ſame Fate has attended Writers of another 
Kind; the celebrated Tatlers, and SpeFators, 
had no Reward except from Bookſellers and 
Fame. But when thoſe Authors made the 
Diſcovery I have made, and applied their 
Talents better, in writing the Engliſoman 
and the Freeholder, one was ſoon created a 
- Knight, and the other became Secretary of 
State. In ſhort, without enumerating any 
more Inſtances, I may confidently affirm that 
this has been the Caſe from the Days of Bur- 
leigli to this Time; how much ſooner it be- 
gan to be ſo, I hope, Sir, you will not give 
me the Leiſure to enquire. ' © 
From the Moment I reſolved to wbdcke a 
State-Writer, I mentally devoted myſelf to 
your Service, and I do it now in this publick 
and moſt ſolemn Manner. Employ me, Sir, 
as you pleaſe; I abandon myſelf entirely to 
you; my Pen is at your Diſpoſition, and my 
_ Conſcience in your keeping. Like a Lawyer, 
J am ready to ſupport the Cauſe, in which, 
give me Leave to ſuppoſe that, Iſhall be ſoon, - 
"retained with — and, if Occaſion be 
| with 


E 
with Subtilty and Acrimony. Like a Swiſs; 
I will behave myſelf with equal Boldneſs and 
Fidelity; ; my Pen is my Fortune, and I think 
It as honourable to offer it, as offer my Sword, 


without enquiring ina general Battle, or in 


private Skirmiſhes, at what Relation or Friend 
I ſtrike. I cancel at once all former Obliga- 
tions and Friendſhip, and will moſt implicit- 
1y follow your Inſtructions in Panegyrick on 
Yourſelf and Friends, in Satire on your Ad- 
verſaries, in writing for or againſt any Sub- 
ject; nay, in writing for or againſt the ſame 
Subject, juſt as your Intereſt, or even your 
Paſſions, may render it expedient. | 
I am not ignorant that when Carneades 
offered to argue for Virtue, and then againſt 
it, Cato propoſed todrive that great Philoſo- 
pher and Orator out of Rome. But Cato was a 
Man of narrow Principles and of too confined 
an Underſtanding. He conſidered Virtue ab- 
ſtractedly, without any Regard to Time, to 
Place, and to that vaſt Variety of Conjunc- 
| tures, which happen in the Courſe of human 
Affairs. In common Life, Morality is no 
doubt neceſſary, and therefore Legiſlators 
have been careful to enforce the Practice ofit; 
but whenever Morality claſhes with the Inter- 
eſt of the State, it muſt be, ind it always has 
been, laid aſide. Theſe are my Opinions, and 
it is a great Comfort to my Conſcience to 
find them confirmed by the Practice of ſome 
reverend Perſons, whoſe Examples ought to 
be of greater Weight with me, than that of a 
| ; B '3 TA wretched 


00 
wretched Pagan; I ſhall therefore ſhew my -x 
elf neither ſqueamiſh nor whimſical in pu-. 
ſuing the Enterprize to which I offer my 
| Services, but ſhall remain firmly perſuaded 
that all the moral Vices, I may be occaſion- 
ally guilty of in ſo good à Courſe, will be 
exalted into political Virtues. 
After this plain andhoneſt Account, which 
I have giveh of myſelf, it may be allowed me 
t6 ſay; that you cannor fibd a Perſon better 
qualified for your Service, or more worthy to 
be lifted among thoſe, Who draw their Pens 
in your Cauſe, and of whom I am, willing to 


7 N 


hope that you have 4 greater and an abler 


Body in Reſerve, than you have hitherto 
Wh ny ee. to bring into the Field. 
It is evident, that a miniſter, in every Cir- 
cumſtance of Life, ſtands in as much need 
_of us public Writers as we of bim; in his 
Proſperity he can no more ſubſiſt without 
daily Praiſe, than we without daily Bread; 
and the farther he extends his Views, the 
more neceſſaty are we to his Support. Let 
him peak as contemptuouſly of us as he 
pleaſes, for that is frequently the Manner of 
thoſe, who employ us moſt, and pay us beſt; 
yet will it fare with his Ambition as with a 
Jofty Tree, which cannot ſhoot its Branches 
into the Clouds, unleſs its Root work into 
the Dirt, from which it Toſe, on which it 
ſtands, and by which it is nouriſhed, 
Ika Miniſter falls into Adverſity, hall he 
take up the Pen in his'gwn Defence ? Would 


not 


(7 * 
not his Caſs be as deplorable for him to be 
left to write, as for a Ptince to be left to fight 
in his own Quatrel ? Believe me, Sir, when- 
ever Fortumabandons you, (and who knows 
how ſonn that may happen f) you will find 
yourſeiſ in a Fery for lorn State. At the Name 
of your Sucoeſſor, thoſe Crowids, that attend 
your Levee: will vaniſh like Spirits -at the 
Dawn of Day. None will remain about you 
but ſuch as no other Adminiſtratiun will con- 
deſcend to mploy; and we may therefore 
very probably behold you, which auld bea 
pitiful Sight indeed, endeavouring to ſecure a 
ſafe Retreat with H—— on one Side of you 
and Lei — on the other, two groteſque 
Perſonages, exactly pair'd, and nearly allied. 
but ſurely as little fit to ſupport a Miniſter in 
his Decline,” as to adorn his Triumph. Ia 
ſuch a Turn as this, you may depend on my 
utmoſt Efforts to keep up a Spirit for you; 
and I can make no doubt of being ſeconded 
by ſeveral of my Fellow- writers, ſince I am 
certain you will not ſcruple to ſhare ſome 
Part of that Fortune, which your Induſtry 
and Parſimony have raiſed, with thoſe who 
unite to ſave the whole; and ſince we ſhall. 
be reaſonable enough nat to expect above Six 
Pence in the Pound out of it, which cannot 
well amount to more than fifteen or twenty 
thouſand Pounds. A trifling Sum for 10 
| great a Service and ſo weighty a Purſe |. 
You may perhaps, after all I have ſaid, 5 
a * to ihink that theſe are wild Diſcour- 
| B 0 e 
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OT great, but we ſe JON it implicitiy; 
Wn! | 7 5 jar | 


E& ) 
fes, which have no other Foundation but my 


Deſire to render myſelf neceſſary. Vou may 
reſine too much in your Reflexions on my 


Conduct, and too little in thoſe you make 
on your preſent Situation; or if you judge 
rightly of this, it is not impoſſible but you 
may depend too much on your own Vigilance 
and Dexterity. Should any of thoſe Flatter- 


ers, who often betray their Patrons into a 


fatal Security, ſpeak to you much in the ſame 
Manner, as Sleep addreſſes himſelf to Pali 


nurus in the fifth Book of the Aneis: q 


| 3 ame 100 equara claſſm, © 


Zquate ſpirant aura, dat ur hora quieti; 
. T9008 g, 22 . oculos Kun laluri: ; 


Saw. id anſwer, 1 am perſuaded, as 


this Pilot did. 


— 


Mene ſatis W cnn, furuſque es. 
* Jupes mene Rue en monfero, 


But rs, lept,. and you know the | 


| Conſequence. 006 


Be not . diſ leaſed if a ſincere 1 | 
zealous Servant rouzes you, admoniſhes you 


not to truſt too much to Appearances, and 
ſhews you Danger when perhaps you leaſt 

expect it. Vou have ſailed long in a ſmooth 
* with gentle and favourable Gales. We 
believe your Courage and your Abilities ex- 


for you have not had foul Weather enough 
to give any conſiderable Proofs of either. 
Theſe Circumſtances, which might be abuſ- 
_ ed to inſpire Security, I urge as Reaſons why 
you ſhould be alarmed; for the Element you 
Hoey to deal with is by the Laws of Nature 
inconſtant; and therefore the longer you 
have been without a Storm, the more Reaſon 
you have to expect one. There is no ſurer 
Preſage of an Hurricane than juſt ſuch a dead 
Calm as I have obſerved for ſome Time. 
Io ſpeak without a figure; I would not 
have you flattet yourſelf, that the undiſturbed 
Quiet you have ſo Tong enjoyed is merely 
owing to your own integrity and political 
Merit; or to the uncommon Proſecution of 
 Hawkers and Pamphleteers, which has been 
carried on by the Direction of one of your 
-principle Inſtruments, and indeed a moſt vi- 
gorous Stateſman. This Quiet, Sir, is owing 
to deep and inveterate Deſigns, which it be- 
comes me to lay before you, without any 
| Regard to the Cenſure I may incur, of re- 
vealing private Converſation, and of Breach 
of Truſt. Know then that from the Time 
you came into a Fulneſs of Power, many 
were ſhocked at the Manner in which you 
ſeized it, and at the Uſe you made of it. 
They faid that both were hurtful, indecent, 
and even ſhamelefs. They went ſtill farther, 
and affirmed, that your Conduct was fooliſh 
with Regard to your own Intereſt, fince it 
was fooliſh for a Man to truſt to one fingle 


— 
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Expedient of Government, ho had ſeveral 
in his Power; and eſpecially to ſuch an Ex — 
pedient as that of Money, which would 
equally:ſerve to ſupport him or to hang him. 
Theſe Perſons, however, notwithſtanding 
their diſcontent, reſol ved to lye quiet, till your 
Male-adminiſtration ſhould. become ſo glar- 
ing as to juttity their Oppoſition, even in his 
Majeſty's Sight; they ſaid they would not 
follow your Example, and upon that Oecaſion 
they remembered with ſome Sharpneſs how 
you did your otmoſt to diſtreſs the King's 
Affairs, upon the firſt Diſguſt you received; 
nay they where Eran to call to 
mind ſome perſonal Reflections &, which 
the Heat of your Imagination, r your Fa- 
miliarity with Majeſty, betrayed you into, 
and for which they ſaucily wiſhed what I 
dare not name. Theſe ſeditious Spirits flat- 
tered themſelves that you would do your:own 
Buſineſs! when you' had the full Swing of 
your: Power. They were acquainted, they 
aid, with the Nreſulinptiom and Diſtruſts with 
the Boldneſs and Puſillanimity, with the In- 
diſctetion and Cunning, and with fifty other 
Contradictions, w 
iter 5 and upon theſe they depended for put- 
ting a ſpeedy End to your: Adminiſtration. 
This End they imagine to be now at Hand, 
for thus they reaſon. A miniſter, who is at- 
tacked on his Management of the publick 


| +: wb pamphlet ealled 4 Anſwer iò an inſamous Libel, in- : 


1 Ha Seaition | nd, \ NY ove Kiſplayeds Printed for &. 
rank lins 


6 pe Revenue, 


h made up your Charae- 
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Revenue, and has all the Advantages of Mo- 


ney and Authority on his Side, may eſcape 


though he is guilty ; but if he is innocent, 
the Proceedings againſt him in ſuch a Caſe 
muſt neceſſatily confirm his Power, and eſta- 
bliſh bis reputation; nothing more deſitable 
than ſuch an Attack can happen to him. 
But our preſent Miniſter, . ſay the Malig- 


| nants, directty ſtops all Enquiry ; in publick 


he evades giving ſuch Accounts as the Re- 
prefentatives of the People have a Right to 
demand; in private he is modeſt and diſcreet 


enough to laugh at thoſe, who think him ſuch 


a Fool as to furniſi Proofs againſt himſelf. 
Can a Miniſter keep his Ground long, who 
has no other Defence than an implied Con- 


feſſion of his Guilt? Will ſuch a Behaviour 


be endured in a Nation hitherto free, and 


where there remain at leaſt ſome Sparks of 


Honour, and of Love of the Country ? _ 
Theſe and many other Reflections, which 
for Brevity ſake I omir, upon your particular 


Conduct, and upon our domeſtick Affairs, 


are frequently thrown out. But, Sir, I con- 


feſs to you, that I tremble when J hear the 
ſame Perfons diſcourſe concerning the State 
of the Nation with regard to her foreign In- 
tereſts. They affirm, and they offer to de- 


monftrate, that the Affairs of Europe never 


were in greater Confufion, and that the Part 
we take upon ourſelves is ſuch an one, as no 
Nation ever acted which was not betrayed, 


or whoſe Miniſters were not infatuated. 1 Hat 
you 
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have contrived to make it impoſfible for us 


1 


you are : ſo, they ſay, is paſt Di pute, whe-- 


ther you have conducted theſe Affairs your- 


ſelf or have left them to thoſe Men of emi- 
nent Talents, who are concerned in this Part 


of your Adminiſtration ; they inſiſt that no- 
thing could have happened to us, if you had 


r neglected our foreign Intereſts, worſe 
than what you have brought upon us, by run- 
ning into the other Extreme. For they aſk, 
what is the Fruit of your continual Negocia- 
tions, ſupported by a vaſt Expence, and car- 
ried. on as bufily as if the Welfare of Great 
Britain had been at ſtake in every Diſpute 
which has happened on the Continent ? They 


. anſwer for you, and they defy you to con- 


tradict them, that we have made the Quarrels 
of other People our own, and that we find 
ourſelves engaged as Principals, in ſome Caſes 


where we have but a very remote Concern, 


and in others where we have no Concern at 
all. That our Commerce ſuffers and runs the 
Riſque of being loſt, not for a Time, but for 
ever, in ſeveral Branches, much more bene- 


ficial to us than the Oftend Trade, and that 


our Right to keep thoſe important Poſſeflions 


which were yielded tous in the moſt ſolemn 


and authentick Manner, is come, by Dint of 


f Negotiation, from being indiſputable, to be 
called in Queſtion. In a word, that to re- 
ſtore the publick Tranquillity, and to ſettle 


our own intereſts, we muſt engage in a new 
War and conclude a new peace; that you 


to 


4.46.3; 
to do One, without fighting againſt the vety 
Principle for which we have fought ever fince 


the Revolution, or to attempt the other with- + 


out lying under the particular Circumſtance," 


that our principal Allies will be as much in 
earneſt as our Enemies to wreſt out of our 


Hands the chief Advantages which we ob- 
tained by the Treaty of Utrecht. At the 


Time when theſe Treaties were made, con- 
tinue they, your Great Minifter cried aloud 


and ſpared not. He complained, as much as 
any Man, that the exorbitant Power of 


France was not ſufficiently reduced, and that 
the Barriers of our Allies, on the Rhmeand in 


the Netherlands, were left too weak; and is 
it under his Adminiſtration that we are to 
ſee a Pretence given to the French, and an 


Opportunity thrown into their Hands, of 


ſtrengthening their Power, and of extending 


their Barriers? When I tell theſe objectors 
that your Brother anſwers for the Court of 


France, they laugh in my Face, and reply, 
Well he may, and ſo might any of thoſe, who 
were in the French Intereſt, have done at the 
Time when the Triple Alliance ab oben, 
and France was encouraged by England to 
fall upon the Dutch. The Miniſters, who 
are anſwered for, would be as weak as he who 
"anſwers for them, if they did not ſee the 
"Advantage i in the preſent JunRure, and did 
not take a ſecret malicious Pleaſurein making 
us who contributed ſo much to reduce their 


Power, become the Inſtruments of raiſing 1 it 


again. 


— 


ready in your 
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again. In the Caſe of a War then, we have, 
according to this reaſoning, which really, Sir, 
has an Air of Truth, nothing ſo much to fear 
as the Aſſiſtance of our chief Ally; and in 
the caſe of a Treaty, not only France, but 
Holland likewiſe, muſt be againſt us in that 
important Article of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon, and in all particular Advantages of 
Commerce, which we have enjoyed, and may 
find it reaſonable to pretend to. The late 
Duke of Orleans, as dear a friend as he was 
to us, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that we ſhould 
give up the Places before mentioned; pre- 
tended a Promiſe to this Effect, and himſelf 
obliged in Honour to ſee this Promiſe kept. 
Every one, who knows any Thing of the 


U of thoſe Times, knows with 
how envious an E: ye the Dutch, beheld the 


ſeparate Privileges. in Trade, and the fole 
Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, and of the Ifland of 


| Minorca, which we obtained at the laſt Peace, 
and what Lengths they would have gone to 


facilitate the Na Ci which at that 


Time they oppolcd, if they might have been 
admitted to a Share in theſe Advantages... 


'The Danger of an immediate Invaſion, and 


; the Engagements entered into by the Emperor 
and the King of Spain to inſult us with their 
Fleets, and to conquer Great Britain and 
Treland for the Pretender, have been very in- 


duſtriouſly Keb by thoſe, who are al- 
ay, and by me, who ſtand a 


Candidate for this Honour, but am hitherto a 
| | Yolun- | 
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Volontierin your Set vice. I am ſorry to tell 
„Sir, but Heaven forbid: that } ſhould 
3 ſo material a Circumſtance ſrom your 
Knowledge; we do not ſucceed. We raiſe 
a Spirit, but this Spirit turns againſt you. 
There are more people than ever againſt the 
Pretender; and Zeal for ſupporting the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment never ran higher. But this 

Leal is not any longer without Knowledge; 
it is directed to its proper object, and there 
is no poſſibility of leading it hood winked to 
ſerve any other Purpoſes. Some ineredulous 
Wretches there are, who ſmile when we talk 
to them of Invaſions and the Pretender, and 
vrho content themfelves to reply that the Ma- 
chine is very ſeaſonably introduced, and ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art. The greater 
Number take Fire, and lay this new Diſtreſs, 
which we threaten them with, at your Door; 
for, they ſay, that we diſobliged Spain ſome 
Years ago, to tye the Emperor the more firm- 

ly to us, and that we have fince that Time 
diſobliged the Emperor, by affecting a cloſer 
Correſpondence, and greater Union of Coun- 
cils with! France, than ever was known be- 
teen the two Nations. They ſend us to that 
excellent Treatiſe, The Barrier J. reaty vindi- 
cated, to learn our true and laſting Intereſt in 
foreign Alliances, andthere they pretend that 
we ſhall find the Condemnation of all your 
iMeatſures ; they lament the miſerable Scene, 
which: they apprehend: may ſoon he opened, 
His N 8 * . .expoled: to 
708 all 
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all the Calamitles of War, and perhaps its 

Danger of being loſt ; we ourſelves ſtrug gling 
ainſt domeſtic Enemies, and — 


dur Coaſts againſt Invaſions, theſe Miſchicfs 


brought upon us by a Conjunction of the 
Emperor our old Ally, with the King of 


Spain his Rival; a Conjunction ſo unnatu- 


ral that nothing but the higheſt Reſentment 
at our Behaviour to them both could have 
brought it about; in ſhort, to finiſh up the 


Picture, Great Britain reduced in this Di- 
ſtreſs to lean ſolely upon France, and the 


Faith of that Court to become our chief 
Secur it.. 

Upon the whole Matter, your „ 
Sir, the Subſtance of whoſe private Conver- 
ſation I have now honeſtly reported to you, 


conclude very inſolently that you have filled 
up the Meaſure of your Iniquity and your 


Folly, and that you muſt ſink, or the Na- 


tion muſt ſink under the Weight of that 
Calamity, which you have brought and ſuf- 
fered to be brought upon her. | 


As ſhocking as this Account muſt be to 
your Ears; I promiſe myſelf that the Sin- 
cerity and Plainneſs, with which I have 
given it, will be agreeable to you, and that 
you will receive into your Boſom a Man 
vhoſe Affection for your Perſon and Zeal 
for your Service, muſt be above all Suſpi- 


cion, after giving you Intelligence of ſo high 


2 Nature, without any W for the 
| Diſcovery. ps: 


1 expect | 


% 
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I expect to hear from you in eight Days 
Fram the Date hereof; if I do not, you n 
e ee -who is 


Moſt Noble Six; 


Your Honour 8 


moſt devoted Servant; 
4 rom my Garret, 

Jan. V ht: 
The Occasion. Warr EA. 


* 
| 


The Oc Warren, 


1 


NUMBER u. 


To the Same. 


| Moſt Noble "Y os el 
1 Think myſelf obliged in Hag to let 
1 the World know, that you have treated 
all my Propoſals to write in your Service 
with a Contempt unuſual from one in your 
Station; for I have ſeen the Times when eve- 
ry little paultry hs of his Pen found 
os Or Coun- 
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Countenance Th Encouragement. - Theſe 
Wretches are ſure of both, whenever there 
are any bad Meaſures to be juſtified, or any 
bold Strokes to be given; and the croaking 
of theſe Ravens has always, in my Imagi- 
nation, boded ſome Miſchief or other to the 
Commonwealth. | 

For this Reaſon, I took upon me the Cha- 
raCter of a moſt infamous Libeller in my firſt 
Addreſs to you, that I might be able to make 
a ſurer Judgment of our preſent Condition, 
and know better what Expectations to enter- 
tain; fo that I own I am moſt agreeably diſ- 
appointedin not receiving any Letteror Meſ- 
ſage from you. I own, that inſtead of biting 
you, I am fairly bit myſelf. 

Some malicious Refiners may pretend, 
perhaps, that an Addreſs of ſuch a Nature, 
made in ſo public a Manner, could meet 
with no other Treatment, even from a Mi- 
niſter, who was willing to accept the Propo- 
ſal. Malice, I fay may refine thus, and en- 
deavour to depreciatea virtuous Action, which 
cannot be denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch Motives 
to it as cannot be proved. The Practice is too 
common, and eſpecially where Men are di- 
vided into Parties, where publick Diſputes 
_create and nouriſh private Animoſities, and 
where perpetual Feuds irritate the natural 
Malignity of the Heart. But far be it from 
me to judge with ſo little Charity; Lam will- 
ing to believe, Sir, that you declined the Of- 


fers made you, not on Account of the publiek 
Addreſs 
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Addreſs, by which they were conveyed, but 
becauſe you diſdained to ſupport a virtuous | 
Adminiſtration by a venal Pen. 
When I meet a Man with loaded Piſtols 3 in 
his Pocket, or a Dagger under his Cloak; I jp 
ſuſpect that he is going upon no very honour- 
able Deſigns. Houſe-breakers and Coiners 
have been detected by having their tools 
found upon them. 'Informers, Spies, and 
hireling Scribblers are the Tools of an evil 
Stateſman; and when ] ſee all ſuch diſcou- 
raged, and none of them about a Miniſter, 
I think myſelf obliged to ſuppoſe that his 
Deſigns are honourable,” and his [Meaſures 
directed to the public Good. 1 
1I˖ take this Opportunity, den of "eg 
ging your Pardon forthe Trial I preſamed to 
make, The Liberty indeed was great; but 
ſince it has turned ſo vaſtly to your Honour, 
I hope to be the more eaſily forgiven. . Shal 
Town it, Sir? My hopes go ſtill farther ; 
you diſdained me under the feigned Character 
which Iafſumed; from the ſame Principle of 
Honour, from the ſame Confciouſneſs of Me- 
rit, you will, nay, you muſt afford me ſome 
Share of your Eſteem, when I appear, as I in- k 
tend to do for the future, under my own. - 
Theſe Papers ſhall breathe nothing but Zeal 
to promote the Honour of his Majeſty, the 
Security of our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, 
and in one Word, the Good of our Country. 
The ſame Spirit, which animates you and me, 
thall animate them; and I cannot doubt f 
, een your 


( 20 J 
r Approbation, hen I'co-operate witthh =* 
you to theſe Purpoſes, which were certain- 
Iy the ſole Inducements you had to enter in- 
to Buſinefs; as it is manifeſt that you con- 
tinue ät the Head of Affairs for * other 
Reaſons: 8 
The Truth is, bowever,(for L think it be- 
coming a Friendſhip; which is likely to grow 
as intimate as ours, that I ſhould diſguife no- 
thing from you) two Things have lately hap- 
vhich gave ſome little Shock to my 
god Opinion of you, The firſt is an Unwit- 
. — you manifeſted, that the true State 
uf the national Debts ſhould be known by the 
Nation, and tlre ſevere Cenſure you paſſed on 
ſuch Perſons, as were deſtrous to give their 
Countrymerr a fair Account of their Condi- 
Tion in a Part ſo eſſential, that our being æ 
Nat ion, or net a Nation, depends almeſt en- 
tirely, in this Criſis, on our running or not 
running farther into Debt. The other is the 
Publication of a Pamphlet ſuppoſed to be 
written by your Direction, which is evident- 
J deſigned to keep us no leſs in the dark as 
to all = Affairs abroad. | 
As to the frſt, that Matter has hoon taker 
0 vp already; and will, I doubt not, in al 
Plates, aud in all Manner, be fo thorough- 
dy ſifted, that we ſhall no longer be at a Loſs, 
either as tothe Revenue, and the real Charges 
upon it, or as to the whole Management of 
it. In which Examination, Sir, let me advife 
f Va a8 a — to act an ingenuous 1 
| that 


I 
» 
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may not increaſe, and that 1 
may not be obliged to write to v0 in a 


* 


Stile, to which I hall turn my Pen with 


* 


Reluctancy. ; 


to your Glory, and knit. 
Friendſhipthecloſer, by anſwering a Pamph- 
let of ſo perniciaus Conſequence, and writ 
with ſo ill a Peſign. But I know my own 
Unfitneſs to inform, to inſtruc, and o rouſe 
our Countrymen, {ome from their Lethargy, , 
and ſome. from theix golden Dreams, I may 
toll the Alarmbell, but Perſons of greater 
Strength and Skill muſt be called upon to 
raiſe it, and to ring it out in the Ears of the 
We are grown more eaſy, nay, more will- 
ing than ever, to be impoſed upon; and we 


* 


do more than half the Work of thoſe, who 
find their Account in deluding us. Almoſt 
every Man conſiders himſelf as a ſingle Per- 
{cn ; thoſe few, who extend their Conſider- 
ations farther, ſeldom or never carry them be- 
yond the narrow Syſtem of a Family, or a 
Party. And thus it happens, that private In- 

tereſt is become the Criterion, by which Judg- 
ments are formed upon publick Affairs. The 
Man, whoever he be, who is at any Time in 

| F aſhion, has nothing to do but to hold out 
that Purſe, which the more he empties it, the 
Het 9 RY ſurer 
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ſurer he is to fill. After which let him de- 
claim imperiouſly, and aſſert boldly, with- 
out regarding Proof, or condeſcending to ar- 
gue ; let one of his Tools write a Pamphlet 
in much the ſame Strain, and the Work is 
done, the Opinion of Mankind is ſettled, the 
Crowd repeats what the Orator has ſaid,” and 
the Author writ ; the Clamour is echoed 
back on all Sides, -and theſe Echoes, the Re- 
verſe of all others, ſtrengthen by Repetition, 
Thus the corrupt lead the Blind, and the 
Blind lead one another; the ſtill Voice of 
Reaſon is drowned in popular Clamour, and 
T ruth 'is overwhelmed by Prejudice. 
This is a true Account of what happens 
Frequently 3 it is ſo far from being a Deſcrip- 
tion drawn from Imagination, that I could 
give ſeveral Inſtances, and perhaps ſhall have 
Occaſion to quote ſome, of ſuch groſs Impo- 
ſitions on the common Senſe of Mankind, 
offered in this Manner, and offered with Suc- 
ceſs, as no one would be bold enough to at- 
tempt putting on the weakeſt Man in Britain 
in private Converſation. 15 
There are therefore, God Kid but too 
| many Reaſons for-him to deſpond, who en- 
tertains a Thought ef prevailing on the Ge- 
nerality of People, to lay aſide their _ 
dices, to check their Paſtions, and to conſider 
the State of the Nation in a due Extent, and 
in a true Light ; and yet ſueh is our Con- 
dition, ſuch a Criſis arè we in, that if we do 
not take and Ee" Way Reſolution now. 


it 


FD 
it may very probably be out of our power 
to do it hereafter to any good Purpoſe. 

In our Senate we hear of great Dangers, 
which we have to apprehend from abroad; 
and, if we believe what is ſaid in a foreign 
* State, we are expoſed to very great ones at 
home. I am willing to hope, that both one 
and the other are magnified ; but they may 
grow to be ſuch in Reality as they are repre- 
ſented to be, if we do not take more than 

ordinary Care; firſt, to weigh in a juſt Ba- 
lance each of the many Evils which threaten 
the Nation; and ſecondly, if we do not pe- 
netrate into every one of the Cauſes, which 
have combined to bring them upon us. 
Should we fail in this Point, we may in- 
creaſe our Dangers from abroad, by over- 

rating thoſe at home, and by applying our- 

ſelves ſolely to prevent the latter. But I be- 
lieve no one thinks us diſpoſed to run into 
this Extreme; we are much more likely to 
run into the other, and to increaſe our Dan- 
gers at home, by over- rating thoſe which we 
apprehend from abroad. Should we fail in 
the ſecond Point, and neglect to penetrate. 
into all the Cauſes which combine to brin 
our preſent Diſtreſs upon us, palliative Re- 
medies alone will be-applied, in the Uſe of 
which we may very, probably expire after a 

_ tedious Languor, but from-which e Kano 
expe? a radical Cure, 5 


"of Mw 
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Convinced, therefore, that if we neglect 
the preſent Moment, if every Man does not 
think and write, and ſpeak and act for his 
Country at this Time, according to his beſt 
Talents, and according to the Opportunities 

which he has of exerting them, we ſhall ſoon. 
be in every Senſe a ruined Nation. 


I confeſs, that T am impatient, however 


low my Hopes of Snccefs run, till ſome abler 
Pen accepts the Invitation, which the Enguirer 
into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Bri- 
tain gives to every Member of this Commu- 
nity, till an Enquiry is made, according ta - 
the Right which he is pleaſed to allow, into 
our preſent State, and into the Meaſures 
which have led to it. Bat then this Enquiry 
muſt be made upon better principles, and with 
an honeſter View than he has, who made this, 
- Which lies before me; the Perſon, who ac- 
cepts his Invitation, ſhould be one, who would 


upon this Occaſion, fince a bad Cauſe muſt 
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be defended by ſuch Means; and, therefabes 


by fach Pens as would diſgrace and weaken 


a good one ; ſince it may poſſibly appear up- 
on a fair Examination, that the Cauſe he i is 
retained in, is none Fee. the beſt, 

If this ſhould appear, I am apt to base 


that thoſe, who ſet him at work, will not be 


much concerned; they could not look on this 
Pamphlet as any Thing better than a mo- 
mentary Expedient to miſlead and inflame. 
If it has that Effect, if it ſerves to keep up 
the Deluſion till all the Jobs, which are to be 


done, are done; the Ends, which they pro- 


poſed to themſelves, are perhaps anſwered. 
But if this Nation ſhould awaken to a Senſe 
of their true intereſt, and if the Brit: iſh Spirit 


ſhould once more revive amon N us, it might 
rſons would: 


very well happen that theſe 
have made a faulty Reckoning; for ſurely, 
after having exerciſed the Juſtice of the Na- 
tion, by cenſuring in one Parliament a Trea- 
ty of Peace, which has been approved in an- 
other, it will not be thought ſtrange, if we 
puniſh at one Time or another thoſe, ho 
have negotiated us out of Peace and Tran- 
quility into War and Confuſion, although 


the Wiſdom of the Nation ſhould think * 


to ſupport for the preſent the Meaſures of 
theſe Miniſters. 

The Enquirer ſuppoſes the hole Pace of 
Affairs in hed to have received the great 


Alteration, which he is ſo much ſurpriſed at, 


within the 1 of Om laſt Year; but Tcan- 


not 


— —ñ—— — — — 
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not agree with him, that the Turn has been 
ſo ſudden as he repreſents i it, The Calm hardly 
10 be parelleled by any paſt Proſpe&, as this 


reat Maſter of Style expreſſes himſelf by a 
5 igure of Hibernian Rhetorick, was accom- 
anied, as Calms frequently are, by many 
Kone! of an approaching Storm ; which Signs 
did not eſcape the Obſervation of the Sailors, 
and even Paſſengers in our Veſſel, though 


they eſcaped that of our able Pilots, who 


were it ſeems all that while in a moſt ſerene 


Security. The particular Evils which we 


apprehend at preſent, were known to our 
Miniſters above a Vear ago; if it be true, as 
the Enguirer affirms, that the Treaty of Ha- 


 nover, and Negociations, in Conſequence of 


it, are the Steps, which the Court of Great 


Britain thought fit to Fake as ſoon as poſſible, 


after the Danger we were in appeared evident 
beyond all Contradiction. But before the par- 


ticular Danger appeared, the general —_— 


was evident enough. When the Treaty of 
Vienna was made, our Ship ſtruck; but we 


had been ſailing among Rocks 200 Shoals 


long before, ever ſince we quitted our Port, 
and launched out to Sea, on the wiſe Errand 


| of convoying other People ſafe to theirs, - 


He therefore, who is defirous tq make the 


- Eaguiry propoſed, in ſuch a Manner as may 
be of real Uſe to the Publick, muſt. take up 


Things much higher t than this partial Writer 
was inſtructed to do. Many things happen- 


deſerve 


4 
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deſerve to beexplained; and there are Treas 
ties both previous and ſubſequent to, the 
Quadruple Alliance, which deſerve to be 
commented upon. 

' Nay, there ſeems to be a Neceſlity of 1. 

ing farther back than this Reign, or even than 
this Century, if we deſign to be thoroughly 
| acquainted with the original of our preſent 
Diſtreſs. When we have taken a general 
Survey of the Conduct of Britain, with rela- 
tion to the affairs of Europe, for about two 


hundred Vears, we ſhall come much bet- 


ter prepared to diſcover our true Point of 
I sntereſt; and by obſerving how we have de- 


| parted from it, we ſhall learn how to return 


to it. . 


This Part Iwill venture to undertake; 1 | 


what I ſhall ſay upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as 

an Introduction to that Work, which, I hope, 

wall be performed by ſome abler Hand. 
The Foundations of the Grandeur of 


France, and thoſe of the Grandeur of the 


Houſe of Auſtria, were laid very near at the 
ſame Period. Ferdinand and 1/abella began 

the latter; and in CHarles V. their Grandſon, 
and almoſt immediate Succeſſor, it was car- 


ried up to that exorbitant Height, which 


made Europe tremble under his Reign, under 
that of his Son, and upon ſome Occaſions 


even later. The Progreſs which France 
made, was not ſo rapid, but was perhaps as 


ſure; ſhe ſhared with her Rival the Spoils of 


the Houſs of Burgundy, by the: Addr and 
| Vigour 


, * 
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Ch. 
* Vigourof Lewis Xl. who not only extended. 
the Bounds, and ſtrengthened the Frontier of 
that eloſe compact Body, { whoſe very Figure 
is an Addition to the Force of it,) but aſſured 
its inward Tranquility better, and rendered 
that Monarchy more formidable than it had 
been in the Time of his Predeceflors, when 
au Authority of the Prince was leſs. 
The forming of two ſuch Powers, in 
Europe, made it the Iatereſt of all other 
Princes and States, to keep as much as poſ- 
fible a Balance between them. And here 
beg an that Principle of Eng liſb Policy to be 
eſtabliched, which, however true and wiſe 
in itſelf, has hardly ever been truly ond wiſe- 
ly p urſued. 
We ſhould take Things rather to high, 
if we went up to the Reign of King Henry 
VII. though even there fome Obſervations 
are to be made, which avs Relagiqn to our 
preſent Subject. © q 
Frequent and important nn of aft 
ing on this Principle preſented themſelves in 
the Time of Henry VIII. gome he took, ſome 
he neglected, and ſome he managed ill; for 
to ſay the Truth, the whole Conduct of this 
Prince was à continued Courſe of |Extrava- 
rance; Violence, and Levity; his Vices glared 
through the beſt Actions of his Life, He ex- 
erciſed the Tyranny, and practiſed the bloody 
Precepts of the Church of Rome, even while 
he was delivering us from the Papal Yoke. 


1 His Deliberations for Peace or War ſeemed 


often 
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often to have a Mixture of Humour in them 
and his own Paſſions, as well as Wolfe 

made him hold the Balance of ap i he 
did hold it, with an uneven Hand. 


The Reformation, which began in his 


5 Time in Ger muny and which was com- 


pleted by Baward VI. and by Queen Eliza- 
'beth, in Englund, gave Occaſion to a new 


Diviſion of Intereſts; and made it of the 


utmoſt Importance to the Welfare of this 


Nation, not only to preſerve a Balance be- 
tween the two great Powers of Europe, but 

to ſupport the Proteſtant Cauſe againſt them 
both] The firſt of theſe. was to be done by 
throwing as much as the Occaſion might 
tequire of our Weight, ſometimes into one, 


and ſometimes into the other of theſe Scales; 


but the latter could be effected by nothing 
leſs than a conſtant Adherence to that Side, 
which was for à Jong Time the weakeſt, 
and which, I doubt, is ſtill ſo. 
Hoth theſe Principles were purfued by 
Queen Elixabetn, with the greateſt Wiſdom, 
and with the greateſt Sueoeſs. To illuſtrate 
this fully, it would be neceſſary to run through 
ee of her glorious Reign. But a few 
eneral Obſervations will ſuffice for our pre- 
3 Gone Purpoſe. When ſhe came to the Crown, 
the Nation was divided between two power- 
ful parties, exaſperated by religious Zeal; 


Ireland was Papiſt, Scotland was under the i im- 


mediate Influence of France, and the Queen 
8857 chat Kingdom. married t to rhe Dauphin 
2 . 
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of France, diſputed her Title to the Crowe 
of England. In ſhort, the ſureſt Support ſhe 
had amidit all theſe Difficulties, beſides the 
PFirmneſs of her Mind, and the Penetration 
of her Underſtanding, was in Philip II. whom 
-ſhe diſobliged by refuſing to make him her 
-Huſband ; and who could not fail of being on 
many Accounts, as he proved to be, her moſt 
implacable and dangerous Enemy ; ſhe kept 
Meaſures for awhile with him, nay, perhaps, 
with the Court of Rome, and ſoon ſettled her 
Government, and eſtabliſhed her Power; 
ber own Kingdom was the firſt and principal 
Object of her Care; and ſhe judged very 
:wiſely, that, in order to be conſiderable a- 
broad, ſhe muſt begin by making herſelf fo at 
home. Her revenue was adminiſtered with 
the utmoſt Frugality, Induſtry was encour- 
aged, Manufactures improved, and Com- 
merce extended; ſhe was far from neglecting 
foreign Alliances, but her Negociations were 
conducted with great Art, and little Expence, 
and the Engagements ſhe took were always 
neceſſary, ſeldom chargeable. She ſupported 
the Proteſtant Cauſe in France, with good 
Offices, with loans of Money; and upon 
ſome preſſing Occaſions with troops. But 
ſhe never depended on the Gratitude of 
Henry IV. and was neither ſurpriſed nor un- 


prepared when he made Returns very unwor- 


thy of the obligations he had to her. The 
Dutch could not have ſuſtained their Revolt 

from Spain, nor have formed their Common-_ 
ci . wealth, 


-- 


. 
weilth, without her aſſiſtance. She hel; ped 
them powerfully, but ſhe exacted ein ane 
Towns from them, as a Security for her Re- 
imburſement, whenever they ſhould be in A 
Condition to pay; and in the mean Time as 
a Check, to keep them under the Inffuence 
and Direction of England. By ſuch Me- 
thods as theſe, her own Country grew rich 
and flouriſhing, while the not only p reſery= 
ed a Balance of Power abroad, but ORE 
buted extremely to reduce 55 from being 
the Terror of Eürope, to that low State, in- 
to 57 5 it fell under the Suceefforg of King 
Philip. II | 
A Reign of King e I. is not to be 
read without a Mixture of Indignation and 
Contempt. He'came to the Crown with 
great Advantages; but a bad Head and a 
worſe Heart hindered him from improving 
any of them. He loſt the Opportunity of 
uniting the two kingdoms, he ſuffered his 
Revenue to be ill adminiſtered, his Miniſters 
were notorioufly corrupt, and he himſelf 
Toru . 
inſtead of aſſuaging, he fointenitelt" Diſ- | 
putes by his Pedantry ; eſtabliſhed ſuch Prin- 
ciples of Government, and raiſed ſuch a Spi- 
Tit in the Clergy as could hardly fail to pro- 
_ duce the terrible Effects, which followed in 
the Reign of his Son. 
Such a Management of domeſtic Affairs 
would have put it out of his Power, if it had 
Been his Inclination to act a wiſer Part in 
foreign 
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lll x forei n Affairs; but he had no ſuch Inclina- 
| ' tion. Twelye Years he ſuffered himſelf to be 


amuſed with the Spaniſb Match; he counte- 
nanced at leaſt the Popiſh, and he abſolutely 

negleQed the Proteſtant Intereſt, both in 

France and Germany. Inſtead of helping 
| the Diſpoſitions, which appeared, to take the 
ö Imperial Crown out of the houſe of Auftrin, 
| he favoured the Cauſe of the family, and 
It abandoned his own Children to the Reſent- 
b Went of the e mperor and the Popiſh League. 
_ When the Thirty Years War began in 1618, 
| | the Liberty of Germany, and the whole Pro- 
| ___ Yeftant Intereſt were in the utmoſt Peril. 


* 


Wl; The ſole meaſures, which he took for the 

Wl Support of either, conſiſted ãn fimple-Embaſ- 

| - Hes, ridiculous Letters, and languid Negoti- 

_ ations. Queen Elizabeth defeated the ambi- 
tious Deſigns of the Spaniſb Branch of the 
Auſtrian Family; King James favoured thoſe - 

of the German Branch of the ſame Family. 
Over the ſacceeding Reign, and all that 
followed, to the Reſtoration of King Charles 
II. let us draw a Veil, 1 I 
During this Time the Decay of the Spaniſh 
Monarchy. increaſed apace, the Liberties of 
Germany were aſſerted, and the power of the 
Emperor bounded by the Treaties of Veſt- 

| phatia 3; but another Power, That of France 

began to riſe very faſt on the foundations 
laid long ago. Richelieu and Mazarine had 
given that Crown a great Superiority in the 

Affairs of Europe, and the Prince, who wore 


6 PR ; a4 
it, etc to maintain and augment this gu- 
periority, at the Expence of all his r 
bours. 6:28 
The Attack which e made upon 
the Low Countries in 1667, ſhewed both in 
the Manner of it, and in the Pretence taken 
for it, what Europe had to expect from this 
Prince. On this Occaſion the Triple Alli- 
ance was made, and happy, had it: Sl if the 
ſame Principles of Policy had continued to 
prevail. But the King who ſat on our Throne, 
with better Senſe and more Courage than his 
Grandfather, was atleaſt as unfit as he to de- 
fend the Liberties of Europe, and pethaps 
more unfit to defend the Proteſtant Intereſt. 

King Charles II. joined: his. Councils and 
| his Arms to thoſe of France; and when he 
could not openly aſſiſt, he privately abetted 
the Uſurpations of that Crown. He might 
by conforming to the Deſires of his People, 
who were in his and their true Intereſt, have 
had thę immortal Honour of preſerving a 

Balance of Power in Europe; but he choſe 
the eternal Infamy of helping to deſtroy, this 
Balance; and not content to be the Ally o 
Prince, whoſe Enemy he ought to have been, 
he condeſcended to be his: Inſtrument, and 
even his Penſioner. This Conduct, which 
took too much Strength from that Side, which 


was already too weak, and which added fo 


much to that, which was already too ſtrong, 
eſtabliſhed the abſolute Superiority of France, 

| and left Spain, n, * and the ſeven- 
5 teen 
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teen 1 nay and Britain too in Cone 


ſequence, at her Mercy 


This terrible Face of Things did not mend 


on the Acceſſion of King James II. to the 
Throne. Whatever his Politicks were, Re- 
ligion would have got the better of them. 


Bigotry muſt Have cemented a cloſe Union 


between him and the King of France, who 


was alone able and willing to aſſiſt him in the 


Work he had undertaken at home. But the 
Greatneſs of our Danger, as it ſometimes 


Happens, ſaved us; and in ſaving us, ſaved ' 


all Europe. The Revolution in our Govern- 
ment cauſed a total Change in our Conduct. 
A Prince, who had been long at the Head of 


a weak but reſolute Oppoſition to France, 


mounted our Throne; and the Principles 
of maintaining a Balance between the great 
Powers of Europe, and of ſupporting the 


- Proteſtant Intereſt, came once more. into 


| Faſhion in this Kingdom, after having been 


for neara Century, either heglected, or act- 


ed againſt. 


The Body of the Nation famed theſe | 


Principles with Warmth, and has ſupported 
them ever fince with unparalleled Spirit and 


Vigour. But let it be ſaid without Offence, 


ſince it may be ſaid with Truth, and ſince it 
is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſaid upon this 


Occaſion, we have not purſued them with 


as much Wiſdom as Zeal. If we have erred 
in our Politicks ſince the Revolution, it is 
fure we have erred on the right $ Side. But 
* | Errors 


Tur 
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Errors on the right Side are Errors ſtil:, and 
may in Time proye as fatal as Errors on the 


other; and are in one reſpect at leaſt more 


dangerous, as they are leſs attended to at 
firſt, or guarded againſt. 1 gs igas 1 
Between all Extremes rat 18 1 
middle Point which Men of Genius p 
ceive, and to Which Men of Honour adh ere 
in private and in publick 1 {> — 
Thus Avarice and Prodigalityare at an im- 
menſe Diſtance; but there is a, Space mark- 
ed out. by Virtue between them, where, Fru- 
gality and Generoſity reſide together. Thus 
again; toabandon thoſe, whom it is our In- 
tereſt to ſupport, is an, Exceſs of Follys a by 
to ſupport the Intereſfs of other People, le, to 
the Ruin of our on, is an Exceſs. of Fe 92 


like wiſe. But there are Lines, dgſetibed by 


— 


Prudence between theſe two Excelles, with- 
in which our common AER Gs "and Ok 


may proceed together, NAY ** 
It would be an invidious ag well: * tedi⸗ 


ous, 1 to 89; 1 ls all . e 5 
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N to the Wiſdom of our nes ade Dow 


off theſe, Inſtances will ſuffioe to deduce the 


* Frogreſi 
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Pre refs of our miſtaken Policy, to evince 
brag of e Ep Re ata in 
general, and to fix the Application of the 
Whole to the preſent. Confjunure ; wherein 
L apprehend, that we are about to pay the 
Price not only of late, Errors, but a ug. Se- 
rien gf Errors. rl 
The War, hc, Get 601688, was no 
8 neceſſary aw nod 
to bin the ey 85 on in Scotland; 
Was fleceffary to redube Vreland; it was ne- 
celfary to aſſert the'hew Eſtablihment of our 
Government. Theſe were dur Immediate In- 
83 - Þut we had remote Titereſti likewiſe 
| öncerhed, which were of themſelves ſuffi- 
Lien to engage us to enter; at Tealt as Allies 
. und hy fte the Wa r. The Empire 
4 Was in ng . "by the Phe of Phi urg, 
And other nterp rizes of the French; and 
= Hbllani Yay ETAL" 'open to their Thva- 
Hons, by 4 ſeizing of Bonne.” In the Courſe 
of this 95 elan Was ' EAiced'; all the 
Ae ig the Go te net in Egli 
IE SH II ets: defested; and by the 
e ac bn ce King Wil- 
IR PET EET E hat (TENT ihe 
. Nine Aid in Handert, every Thing g. „Which 
ine French Rall taken in the Courſe of the 
Wear fram gur Allies, Was "reſtored at Ry/- 
Wel; ard Lojxembourg,” Which France Had 
Ufurped befe e the War, Was likewiſe given 
VP. Thy us Tür aw as well, The Points, Which 
WW n | ns 
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England contended for, were carried.; and. 
-our Allies recovered. by Treaty more than | 
they had loſt by War. 
lf a common Guaranty of this Treaty: had 5 
been entered into as ſoon as thoſe Powers 
acceded, who refuſed to fig n wheo, England 
and Holland did; the Tranquility 0 of Europe 
would have been better ſecured, tha an it was 
at this Time, or at the Peace of Nimeg en : : 
at leaſt England would have engaged, as far 

95 it became her to do, even «Ave hy: y ron 
Bros yg no farther... 1 | 
But inſtead of. . PA Sram. od __ 
another, which proved fatal in its Conſe- 
quences. The Death of CHarles II. King of 
Spain, without Children, was then in Proſpect. 
The Pretenſions of France were known, and 

its Power had been lately felt. Whenever 
the Caſe ſhould happen, a war ſeemed to be 
unavoidable. But this War muſt haye been 
made by France alone, for the Conqueſt of 
the Spauiſb Monarchy; which, as powerful 
as we then thought her, and as inſolent as 
ſhe really was, ſhe would not have engaged 
in lightly. Neither could ſhe have ſupported 
it, 7 ſhe had, fince even with Spam on her 
Side ſhe could not have ſupported the laſt, 
if the Mines of Peru had not been unac 
countably left open to her.. [ 
On the Apprehenſion, however, of ſock. a 
War, and on the ſpecious Pretence of pre- 
ſexving a Balance of Power i in Eurape, the 
| 2 3% 


4 . 
| n Treaties were made; that 1 is, with- 
out the knowledge of the King of Spain, we 
diſpoſed of his Inheritance; without the Con- 
ſent of the Emperor, and in Concert with his 
adverſe Party, we ſettled the Rights conteſt- 
ed between the Houſe of Auſtria and Bour- 
von; and we engaged to make this Parti- 
ton good by Arms. 
I do not enter into the Wess for and 
| againſt this Treaty, which may be drawn 
from the particular Stipulations contained in 
it, but- content myſelf to obſerve in general, 
what impolitic Meaſures we were at this 
Period betrayed into, by an over-weening 
Defire to preſerve the Balance of Power; and 
how'much Reaſon we have to be always on 
our Guard againſt Errors of this Kind, ſince 
a Prince, Whom Genius and Experience had 
rendered the greateſt Man of his Age, was 
not exempt from them, but drew both Eng- 
land and Holland fatally into them. 
Whenever this Balance is in real Danger by 
the exorbitant Growth of one Power ; or by 
the Union of more, other Princes and States, 
will bealarmed of Courſe. Allofthem ought, 
and moſt. of them will take Meafures for 
their common Security. But the wiſe Coun- 
cils amongſt them will, upon every ſuch Oc- 
cafion, proportion their Meaſures, and the 
Engagements they enter into, not according 
to the Nature of the Danger confidered gene- 
rally, but according to the zmmeazate or re- 
mote — which it has to each of them, 
n 19 1 ; and 
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and accordin g to the Strength, Situation, or 
any other Circumſtance, which may be pe- 


culiar to them. 

Io do otherwiſe, would be to loſe Sight of 
our own particular Intereſt in the Purſuit of 
a common Intereſt. It would be nothing bet- 


ter than ſetting up for the Don Quixotes of 


the World, and engage to fight the Battles of 
all Mankind. The State which keeps its own 
reicular Intereſt conſtantly in View, has one 
invariable Rule to go by; and this Rule will 
direct and limit all its Proceedings in foreign 
Affairs; ſo that ſuch a State will frequently 
take xo Share, and frequently a ſnall Share 
in the Diſputes of its Neighbours, and will 
never exert its whole Strength, but when its 
| Whole is at Stake. But a State who neglects 
to do This, has no Rule at all to go by, and 
muſt fight to negotiate, and negotiate to fight 
again, as long as it is a State; becauſe as long 
as it is a State, there will be Diſputes among 
its Neighbours, and ſome of theſe will pre- 
vail at one Time, and ſome at another, in 
the perpetual Flux and Reflux of human 
Affaire, f 
_ Kings of 1 and 3 and 
the Emperor, had made an Agreement a- 
mongſt themſelves, about the Succeſſion to 
the Dominions of Spazn, conſiſting with the 
common Intereſt of Europe; and conſidering 
the Partialitywhich the Court of Spain had, 
at that Time, for the Houſe of Auſtria, there 


was little Room to fear, that ſuch an Agree- as 
WS. . 
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ment would have been too favourable 1 to the | 


Houſe of Bourbon; if any ſuch Partition 
had been made, I ſay, no Objection would 
have remained, either as to the Right or Man- 


ner of making it, and we might have eſcaped 
a War. If theſe Princes had done nothing 


of this Kind, we might have been engaged 
upon the King of Spain's Death, as I ſaid be- 


fore, in a defenſive War, for preſerving the 


Dominions of our old Allies, and the Liber- 
ties of Europe, againſt the Uſurpations of our 
ancient Enemy. But, inſtead of waiting to be 


Auxiliarits in a defenſive War, we put our- 
_ ſelves under a Neceflity of being Principals 


in an offenſive one; and by affecting to ſe- 
cure the Balance of Power, when we had 
neither Call nor Right to meddle, we reduced 


our Affairs to this abſurd Alternative, that 


we mult either make an offenſive War as 


Principals, againſt the Emperor and Spain, 


in order to conquer for France, which was 


equally impolitick and unjuſt, or againſt 


France and Spain, in order to conquer for the 


Emperor, under the greateſt Diſadvantages 


poſſible; which happened to be the Caſe. 
The Partition Treaties forced the King of 
Spain to make a Will in favour of the Houſe 
of Bourbon: and the Spantards threw them- 
ſelves into the Arms of France, to prevent | 
the Diſmemberment of their Monarchy. 
Thus was the Balance of Power loſt by 
our meddling where we had nothing to do, 


even before it could Hare Wen; in Danger, if 
% FL. 8 9 ? 
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we had not meddled at all. We loſt it, and 
the Emperor knew that we muſt reſtore it 
for our own Sakes, which could be done no 
otherwiſe than by conquering for him; and 
This he left us to do the beſt we could. 
While we fought his Battles, he lent us the 
Auſtrian Title, the Perſon of his Son, the 


preſent Emperor, and little elſe, We ne- 


glected every Thing, and facrificed every. 
Thing, in the Proſecution of this Quarrel. 
But the Imperial Councils were to far from 
nelecting any Thing, or ſacrificing any Thing 
to it, that they ſeemed wholly taken up for 
ſome Years in ſettling the Affairs of Hungary 
to their Satisfaction; and they ſacrificed to 
an idle Refinement in Politicks the greateſt 
Opportunity, which we ever had, or muſt 
ever hope to have; I mean that of deftroy- 

in the naval Force of France, by the taking 
of Toulon. This they e and „ 
moſt avowedly hindered. ; 
If ever People were called upon to think of 
their 0wn immediate Intereſts, we were ſo at 
this Time, Whether we could her have put 
an End to the expenſive War, we were en- 
gaged in forthe Houſe of Auſtria, in a Man- 
ner conſiſtent with the publick Intereſt of 
Europe, Tam not able to determine. Certain 
it is in Fact, that far from entertaining any 
ſuch Thoughts, we redoubled our Spirit, and 
our Efforts in the Proſecution of the War. 
As we acquired new Allies, we enlarged our 
Engagements; a as we obtained new Vic- 
| tories, 
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tories, we extended our views. The grand 
Alliance formed by king William, for for : 
ing a Balance of Power in Europe, propoſed | 
no other Objects than /ufficient Barriers, Se- 
curity to Trade, and reaſonable Satisfaction 
to the Houſe of Auſtria „ Theſe were 
thought, by that great Prince, all the Points 
neceſſary to be contended for. But, inſtead 
of confining ourſelves to ſo narrow a Plan, 
we judged that the Balance of Power could 
not be effectually reſtored, unleſs we wreſted 
the whole Spanyh Monarchy from the Houſe 
of Bourbon, to give it to the Houſe of Au- 
Aria. For this Prize we fought, and fought 
with as little Regard to all other Intereſts, as 
if we had defended our own Altars, and our 
_ own Houſes. 
Muſt we not acknowledge upon this Oc- 
caſion, Sir, the Shortneſs of human Fore- 
fight? The very Meaſure, which we purſued 
at ſo great Expence of Blood and Treaſure, 
| (becauſe nothing leſs could ſecure the Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe, and even the Trade 
of this Kingdom, and the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, againſt the Invaſions of France and 
the Pretender) that very Meaſure would, it 
8 have og all theſe Into the utmoſt 
Peril. 
If we had ſucceeded in our Attempts to 
ſet the Crown of Spain on the Head of the 
preſent Emperor, and his Prother the Empe- 
ror Je ep had lived ; would our Dan ger from 
: une G. Al, Art. 8. . 
the 
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theUnion of theſe two brothers not have been 
atleaſt as great, as that, which is apprehend- 
ed from the Union of the preſent Emperor, 
and of the preſent King of Spain, Rivals al- 
moſt from their Cradles, and byalong Courſe 
of Oppoſition, ſuch inveterate Enemes, that 
they could hardly be kept, as the Enquirer 
aſſures us, within the Bounds of common De- 
cency towards one another, by all the Ad- 
dreſs of two powerful Mediators in a publick 
Treaty? Migbt not the fame Addreſs, as 
threw theſe ee, into one anotlier's Arms, 
(for it will appear they did not run thither fo 
unaccountably) and united them in Defgns 
deftruftive to the Commerce and Rights of 
other Nations, have ſucceeded equally well 
between the two Brothers, eſpecially ſince in 
this Caſe there would have been but Half 
the Work to do? The Union would have 
been formed to our Hands, and our Addreſs 
could only have been ſhewn, in giving ſuch 
proper Provocations, as might have inſpired 
the Deſigns. - | 
Would Charles have been leſs favourable 
to the trade of his Brother's Subjects, at any 
Place in the Auſtrian Dominions, than Pl: 


ſhe vs himſelf to the Trade of the Subjects of 


Charles? Would Joſeph not have concurred 
to aſſiſt his Brother to regain Gibraltar, and 
the Iſland of Minorca ; at leaſt, as zealouſly, 
as we can ſuppoſe, chat Charles concurs to 
aſſiſt Philis, either by good offices, or, if 
you pleaſe to have it fo, by Force of Arms? 
„ "TOO 
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Would not a League between the two Bro- 
thers have been as much a Popiſhi League, as 
that, which we are ſo much alarmed at, be- 
tween the ſurviving Brother, and the preſent 

King of Spain? Would not the firſt have 
made Uſe of the Pretender, as the latter is 
ſaid to do, and as every Prince or State, with 
whom we happen to be at Variance, may be 
provoked to do ? In ſhort, I may ſafely chal- 
lenge the Author of the Enquiry, as great a 
Caſuiſt as he is, to ſhew any Difference be- 
tween the two Caſes, which I have compared 
together, except this, that we might have 
been expoſed to greater Dangers from that 
Settlement of Europe, which we fought to 
bring about, than we are, or can probably 
be expoſed : to, from that, which we were ſo 
ſollicitous to prevent. But the Caſe is till 
ſtronger than I have put it. For even after 
the Deatlrof the Emperor 7o/eph, his preſent 
Imperial majeſty continued his Claim to the 
whole Spaniſb Monarchy ; and You, and J. 
and many of us, continued to ſupport his 
Claim, and oppoſed, with all our Force, the 
Negociations of Peace, 'which were begun 

upon a different Principle. Happily we failed 
of Succeſs. The many, who remonſtrated 
that we were haſtening apace, to make him a 
Power too great, and too formidable; and 
that we ſhould find in him, at laſt, the Ene- 
my we then dreaded only in another, prevail- 
ed. Had they not, in what a Condition 


Wr we — been at this Time? Would 
7 1, $1 tie. 
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the Emperor have been more grateful, or 1615 


powerful, with the Crown of Spain and the 


Indies, added to ſo many others? If the 
nion between him and the King of Spain 
is ſo formidable to us, how much more Rea- 


ſon ſhould we have had, to apprehend the 


Conſequences to our Trade, and in the End 
to our Liberties, and our Religion, them- 
ſelves; if theſe divided Powers had been 
united in the ſame ungratgſul Perſon, as it is 


the Mode at preſent. to call the Emperor? 5 


If Don Carlos ſhould marry the eldeſt 
Arch-Ducheſs, if the Emperor ſhould die 
without Iſſue Male, if the King of France 
ſhould die without Iſſue Male, if the Prince 


of Afturtas ſhould die without Iſſue Male, 
and the Princes of the Blood in France and 


Spain ſhould not ſupport the Validity of the 
Renunciations, all which is withinthe Bounds 
of Poffibility ; Don Carlos may be at once 
« Emperor King of France, and King « 
* Spain; and have the vaſt Strength — 4 
* Riches of all theſe Powers united and cen- 
« zered in him. This terrible Object ſtares 
our ſpeculative Enquirer in the Face, and 
diſturbs his Head. It diſturbs very probably 
thoſe excellent Heads, who ſet him a'fcrib- 


bling, who can fee ſo far into F utufity a at pre- 


ſent ; and who, not very long ago, were un- 
able to diſcern the neareſt and moſt probable 
Events. Let us conſider now, what Conſe- 
quence of this Kind might have happened ; 


if, for RENE a Balance of Power in Europe, 


the 
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the preſent Emperor had been likewiſe King 
of Spain. If then the King of France, in- 
ſtead of marrying the Daughter of Sraniſſaus, 
had married the eldeſt Daughter of the Em- 
peror, which ſurely had been within the 
Bounds of Poflibility ; there would remain 
but one Chance at this Time, iz. The Em- 
peror — a Son, to ſave us from the Com- 
bination of ſuch a Power, as would in Reality 
form what we commonly, though improper- 
ly, call Univerſal Monarchy; ſince there would 
be nothing elſe, which could hinder Lewis 
XV. from being King of France, of Spain, 
and of the V Indies, Maſter of all the Au- 
ftrian Dominions ; and, by Conſequence, 
Emperor. The Truth I would inculcate by 
what I have faid is this, that as the Parti- 
tion Treaty threw too much Weight into the 
Scale of Bourbon, to the Deſtruction of the 
Balance of Power in Europe; fo the neceſſary 
Conſequence of the War we made to reſtore 
this Balance muſt have been, if we had ſuc- 
ceeded according to our Deſires, to deſtroy it 
again, by throwing too much Weight into 
the Scale of Auſtria. This has been proved 
by the Event, and the Enquirer demonſtrates 
it, or he demonſtrates nothing. lg 
As far, therefore, as we have brought this 
Deduction, that is, to the End of the laſt War; 
it is manifeſt that the Notion of preſerving a 
Balance of Power in Europe has, for the 
Reaſons touched upon above, and which 
every Man will extend in his own Thoughts, 
| 8 8 : v roved | 
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proved to us like an Ignis fatuus; in the 


Purſuit of which we have been led from 
Difficulty to Difficulty, and from 8 


to Danger. 
If we enquire whether che Treaties of 


Urrecht and Baden did afford us an Oppor- 
tunity of correcting our Errors, and of pro- - 
fiting by our Experience, it will be found 

that they did ; fince all the Points, which 


had been in Conteſt were then ſettled, and 


this Settlement acquieſced in by all the Par- 


ties to the War, except the Emperc” 3 wow. 


kept up ſtill his Claim againſt Philip V. 
But the keeping up this Claim could not 


Have endangered the Public Tranquility. : 
He was unable to attack & ain for want of 
a maritime Force, or even Sicily, which was 
covered beſides by the Guaranty of the 


Neutrality of Italy; and this Neutrality 


de likewiſe to hinder Spain from attack - 


him. There might have been a War 
Lk Pen, and there could have been no 
other between them. 


At the worſt, if the King of. Spain "OP 
invaded any Part of 1taly, the Guarantees 


of the Neutrality might eaſily have prevent- 


ed ſuch an Attempt; and in ſo doing they 
would have obſerved the Treaties, and kept- 


the Peace, far from breaking either one or 


the other. . 


In ſuch a State of foreign Affairs, we 5 | 


certainly an Opportunity of looking care- 
fully after our own. T 10 King of Spain had 
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no Pretence to alk for any Alteration in the 
Settlement ſo lately eſtabſiſhed with his own 
Conſent ; and the Emperor could not have 
complained of his Majeſty for obſerving 
"Treaties, which, he would not have made, 
but which he found made; nor for refuſing 
to enter into a new War on this Account. 
Whether we improved this Opportunity, | 
or not, what our preſent Condition is, and 
by what Steps we have been reduced to it, I 
4 to the Enquiry of ſome Perſon more 
capable than myſelf, Let it ſuffice, that I 
have endeavoured to remove ſome Deluſions, 
which have affected even Men of the beſt 
VUnderſtandings, and the beſt Intentions; and 
to prepare the Minds of my Countrymen to 
conſider, at this critical Point of Time, what 
our national. Intereſt really is, without being 
biafſedin their Judgments, by what they my 
have ae of it on e Occaſions. 


1 am, ; 
Mo Noble $12, P 
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[rd devoted Servant, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


r UST after I had ſent theſe Sheets to hs 
Preſs a Paper intitled, A Letter to the 
Occaſional Writer, was brought to me. I have 
read this ſtiff pedantick Piece, with more 
Attention that it deſerves, though I read it 
curſorily ; and, notwithſtanding the Pains 
which the Author takes to paſs for you, Iam 
ready to acquit you of the Scandal. You 
work certainly have writ better, and your 
Pen at leaſt would not have appeared ſo 
near-a-kin to that of the Craft nan Extra- 
ordinary 
' Who this Author ſuppoſes the Occaſional 
Writer to be, I cannot gueſs. Such a Wretch | 
as he deſcribes is, I believe, to be found no 
where, nor even ſuch an Image of Guilt and 
Miſery any where, except in the Horrors of 
His own Mind. I ſhall therefore, with a de- 
cent Contempt for this ſcurrilous Scribbler, 
and without any Concern about his ng. 
nary Correſpondent, continue theſe inoffen- 
_ v five Letters, in great Tranquility and Sedate- 
neſs, as often as Occaſion invites me, or as 
I find 1 in the Humour. 


1 THE 
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The Occastonar, Waits, 


rote NUMBER, UI. 
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HE N I writ the "PIE! to my 
vY Hf Letter, T believed firmly that 
the Anſwer to the Occafronal Writer was 
neither writ by you, nor publiſhed by your 
Order. Many Conſiderations determined 
me to this Opinion. For Inſtance; I could 
not think, that in order to vent yourſelf in a 
Fit of Railing, you would draw a Picture 
out of your own Imagination, which cannot 
paſs for that of the Perſon, who writ to you, 
even in the low and vile Character he aſ- 
fumed; and which you will hardly venture 
to own that you meant to be the Reſem- 
blance of any Man in Britain. I could not 
perſuade myſelf that you would give Occa- 
fion, as I apprehend very much that you 
may have * to o the drawing of another 
Picture 


ay — y 
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Picture after the Li ife, which no one will 5 


23 and which you will not be curious 
to place in your Collection of Paintings. 1 
have with the reſt of Mankind a great Regard 
for ſome of your Friends; but I have, with 
the reſt of Mankind likewiſe, a great Regard 


for your particular Enemies, among whom it 


ſeemed impoſſible to me that you, who know 
them ſo well, ſhould preſame to find either 
Slaves or Criminals, or infolvent Debtors. 
I dare affirm, that there is not one of them, 
whoever mortgaged his Eftate for more than 
its Value, ot reduced himſelf near the Nergfr 
Ac of living by Contribution. 

Theſe are ſome of the Motives, which in- 
duced me to acquit you of the Scandal, as T 
then thought it, of writing this Paper. But 
npon better Information, and farther Reflec- 
tion, I have changed my opinion; and Tee 
nothing inconfiſtent with my Reſpect for you, 
in believing that you did write it. 

As great an Advantage as it is in all the 
Affairs of Life for a Man to keep his Tem- 
per, it is often excuſable, and perhaps ſome- 
times even praiſe - worthy, to loſe it. When 
a Miniſter is contradicted in Matters relating 
to his Adminiſtration, and when bufy People 
ſhall preſume to aſk his Reaſons, inſtead of 
ſubmitting to his Authority, can we wonder 
if his Paffion tranſports him in Rhodomon- 
tades, and if he behaves himſelf a little wild- 
ly? But when the Virtue of a Miniſter like 
you, whoſe whole Life has been one bright 

* 1 Example 
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Example of public and private Virtue, ſhatl 
be ſuſpected, ſo far as to be tempted to Paſ- 
fion ; who can refuſe him even Applauſe, = 
his generous Soul, tranſported with a juſt In- 
dignation, | breathes forth ſuch Expreſſions, 
as might, upon a leſs Occaſion, * for 1 in- 
decent Ribaldry? 
This was your Caſe, moſt noble Sir, in 
the Trial, which I preſumed lately to make, 
with too much Boldneſs perhaps, but ſure- 
ly with a very good Deſign. A man writes 
to you from his Garret, deſcribes himſelf as 
a proſtitute Scribbler, and offers you the Ser- 
vice of his Pen: this, and this alone appears 
to you; upon which a noble Indignation 
ſeizes you, and you ſtrike boldly, though you 
ſtrike in the Dark. There is really ſomewhat 


fine in this Sally of Reſentment, and it con- 


firms, .in the higheſt Degree, the Sentiments 
I have long entertained of your Integrity, of 
your Ability, and of a certain Grace, which 
accompanies and gives a Luſtre to every | 
Part of your Conduct. | 
The Share I have had in this Adventore, 
affords me great ſatisfaction. Your anger 
fell on a feigned Character, and hurts me 
not; but the Honour of having drawn an 
Anſwer from a firſt Miniſter, and an Anſwer | 
in print, accrues to me, and is ſuch a one, 
as the greateſt of our weekly Authors could 
never boaſt, _ 
Give me Leave therefore to be tranſported 
in my D but to be n with Joy, 
and 


„ 4 


TE! 


and to inſert an Abſtract of your Anſwer in 


this Paper, as Balzac placed at the Head of 


his Works a Letter from the Cardinal de 
Rzichelieu. I conſult my own Honour, it muſt 
be confeſſed in doing this; but I conſider 
ſtill more that juſt Applauſe and Admira- 


tion, which I, with the reſt of the World, . 


am obliged on this Ocaſion to give you. 


To thoſe Parts of the Occaſional Writer's 
Letter, which ſhew that you are at this Junc- 
ture in want of ſuch Services, as the Scoun- 


drel he perſonated might be fit to do, you 


make no Reply. The Want you ſeem to 
admit, but the Offer of Service you reject; 
A let the Public hear i in what YOU ' 


Alira of 0 of the *. * ANSWER : fo 


rhe Crean Writer. jack 
Pag. 1. Ho- you 1925 not fi gned your 
e OO Name, I know you. Becauſe, 


«6:0 1 who is without all Principles of 


« Honeſty, who in no one thing can be re- 
lied upon, a Betrayer of his Friend, a 
« Traitor to his Prince, an Enemy to his 
«© Country, a perjured, ungrateful, unfaithful | 
« Raſcal, muſt be Jou; one, who is a Com- 


* poſition of all theſe, can be only Tou. 


Pag. 2. You are an infamous Fellow, 


who make a Reputation of doing Miſ- 
chief; and Heroftratus and Nero were 
, not IE Villains than Tn. 


1 ce You | 


= 3 FM 

. Youarcof ſo profiigate a Character. that 
# in your Proſperity no. Body enyyed you, 
te and in your Diſgrace no Body pities you. 
„ You were in the Intereſt of France, 
* and of the Pope, as bath appeared by 
% your Writings, and you went out of the 

oh Way to ſaye yourſelf from the Gallows. . 


« no Conſcience at all, or a damnable com- 
« plying one; and if you would lend it to 
& me, it would be of no uſe to me. 
« You have no Abilities 3 you are an eman- 


e ripated Slave, a proſeribed Criminal, and 


rc an inſolvent Debtor ; and I am not in ſuch 


a deſperate. forlorn Condition, to employ 
% a Fellow, who hath no Talents. 4 RY 


Pag. 4. ** You have been a Traitor, and 
* ſhould be uſed like one. And I love my 


« Maſter ſo well, that I will never adviſe 


« him to uſe you, %% you ſhould joſtle me out 
7 pP Rn 
N 'The Majority are of my Opinion. One 
# Side rails at you, the other diſlikes you; 
% and that Palinurus would deſerve to be 
« drowned indeed, who let you have the 
„ Rudder, if he could help it. 
| Pag. 3. Ido not value what You or your 
% Company ſay of me; neither am I to be 
& frighted with a Parliamentary Scrutinys 


* You rail at me, becauſe you envy me; 


te and I deſpiſe all that a Man in the Impo- 


: = tence of Diſgrace can do againſt me, who 


could 


© 


1 


| ( Is C 
% could never e me in the Zenith of 
*.his-Power,5::.- 45 N bas 


2 hen Alen naß admirable Arguments. 5 


Pai 6, 75 8. J. You may talk wha you 
will of France, Spain, and the Emperor, 
Power is fluctating, and perhaps, I'Know 
« whois Britain's Enemy as well as another. 


II. Though we did lend the Emperor a 


« helping Hand, we are not to let him do 
& what he pleaſes; and when we fet him 
«© up it was good Politicks, and now it i 
„ equally good to take him down. III. I 
* don't queſtion but we ſhall humble him. 
% IV. I muſt tell you plainly, You and I, as 
« to foreign Affairs, differ widely in Opinion. 

%. When our neighbours grow ſaucy and 
«« encroaching, it is high Time to look about 
ce us, and not to be taken napping. VI. I 
« know you are like the Emperor, becauſe 
« he is like yourſelf in Ingratitude; and you 


«© hate our Friend France, Wen en wers | 


« well received there. 
If any Body fays. any Thing of me, 
4 pray, tell them ALL THESE THINGS. 


„ But for all that, I will not give den an 


cc Employment. 


* know you to by fo hot-bitilled;” chut 


© when you have read this, you will vent 


« all your Malice againſt me. But I do 


* not value it; for I would rather have you 
: 1 "wy Enemy than my Friend. 
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your Oppoſition will redound to my Ho- 


generous ! Well may thoſe, who have the 
Honour.of a near Approach to you, extol the 
noble Openneſs of your Nature, which diſ- 
plays itſelf in this uncommon Manner; and 


mirable, which loſes itſelf ſo gloriouſly. Did 
ever Miniſter ſpeak ſo plainly, or lay himſelf 


Contempt of ſuch Wretches, Perſons in your 


| aſpired to be themſelves. of that Claſs ; and 


[l& )) 1 
Change your Names, and be as abuſive 
and ſcurrilous as you pleaſe, I ſhall find 


* you out. I am Arifteus; you are Proteus. 


«© Vou may a change to a Flame, a Lyon, a 
« Bull, or a Bear, I ſhall know you, baffle 
you, conquer you, and contemn you. All 


% nour and Glory. And ſo, Sir, 3 your 
4 ted ae 1 
222 8 14% Tour moſt, &e.” | 


"Hm great! how free! how bold! how - 


think that Temper in a Stateſman truly ad- 


ſo open to any Man, and eſpecially to ſuch 
a Man; as you ſuppoſe yourſelf writing to at 
that Time? Far from diſcovering Hatred and 


— þ 


Situation have generally encouraged, andeven 
feared them. Nay, they have ſometimes 


Seneca's Apacolocynthafit upon Claudius, is 
not the ſole Inſtance of Miniſters, who have 
dipped their Pens in Satire, to rail at the 


Memory of a dead Prince. 


But now, after this honorable „ 
which you have made, after this great Ex- 


ample, which you have BIven, let every mer- 


2 ; . l cenary 


(iP 
cenary Scribbler, every Tool of ſecret Ser- 
vice, tremble and deſpair. Long may you 
live, moſt noble Sir, the juſt Model of a Mi- 
niſter, who ſcorns the Aſſiſtance of Flattery 
1 alſhood, Artifice, or Corruption. 
TI have devoted myſelf to your Service, and 
ſhall certainly attend you through every Stage 
of your Fortune; as long as we both draw 
vital Air, you ſhall feel the Effects of my 
Zeal in your Cauſe, and 1 promiſe you very 
ſolemnly, that from henceforward I will live 
for no other Purpoſe; fo that I am perſuad- 
ed, you will hear with pleaſure the three 
Engagements, which I think it proper to 
take with the Public and with you. "0 
Ihe firſt is, that my Pen ſhall Shfendy 
_ preſerve Decency and good Manners; and 
ſhall never be ſtained with any Abuſe of par- 
ticular Perſons. I will chaſtiſe Vice, I will 
expoſe Folly, and Iwill combat Error, where- 
ever I find them. But I will never touch up- 
on any unalterable Defects in Figure, in Fa- 


mily, in Birth, in any kind whatſoever; 


much leſs will I allow myſelf to hint at any 
particular Scandal, or even to mention any 
real Misfortune, which may equally befal the 
| beſt and the warſt of Men; unleſs I am forced 
by my Subject to it, and unleſs I can ſoften 


the Evil by the very Manner of recalling it 


to Memory. To attack a Vice, a Folly or 
an Error, 1 is Correction. To attack the Per- 
ſon, is Defamation. He, who writes an In- 

yeaive, . a filly Thing, becauſe he loſes 


9 


his I 


his End ; and the wit of Men has faid, E 
that uttereth Slander is a Fool. Even Truth 
loſes its Force in an Invective, as it does in a 
Panegyrick: in one, it is thrown into the 

FR. with Malice, in the other, with Flat- 
tery ; and he, who is guilty of the firſt, that 
is, he who writes againſt the Man, not againſt 
his Crimes, his F ollies, or his Errors, ſeldom 
proves any thing more than his own Envy, 
and the other's Superiority. To conclude 
this Head, he who writes an Invective, does 
a baſe and wicked Thing; becauſe his De- 
fign is to diſturb the Quiet, and deſtroy the 
Peace of another Man, but not to reform 
him, or to ſerve the Publick. The Pen of 
ſuch a Writer, like one of thoſe Scourges, . 
of which the profound Meibomius has writ 
ſo learnedly, while it chaſtiſes the <eridn, 
ſerves only to provoke the Vice. 
The ſecond Obligation, which 1 lay my- = 
ſelf under, and which equally becomes a 
Man, who writes in the Cauſe of Truth, 18 
that of entice Difnteretedneſs. | 

1 know the Generoſity of your Nature. I | 
88 what Places and Penſions have been 
the Rewards of ſome very mean Performance 
in Verſe and Proſe; and that R. R. State- 
Writer, of whom we are obliged to aſk Bleſ- 
| ling, is moſt certainly not at the Head of 
our Profeſſion. Theſe Examples, and a due 
Conſideration of the Importance of my Ser- 
vices, teach ine ſufficiently what Expecta- 


tions I might enen, without any Riſque 
11 0 


lam} | 
of a Diſapp ointment. But 1 have nei⸗ 


ther Ambition of this Kind, nor Avarice. 


My fortune is above wanting the Neceſſy. 
ries, and my Philoſophy above wanting the 
Superfluities of Life. I therefore diſcharge 
you from all Obligation of rewarding my 
Services; and T with for the Sake of your 
Eaſe, your Honour, and your Safety, IF 
8 was likely to be followed. AE 
When we behold a great Man among 2 
Crould of difintereſted Friends, we know that 

they follow his Virtues, and his Merit; 
whin we hear an Orator bring over the Ma- 
jority of an unprejudiced Audience to his O 1 
nion, we muſt impute it to the Force of! 18 
Eloquence. But ſurely it is as rare for a Mi- 
niſter to have diſintereſted Friends, as an un- 
prejudiced Audience, ſo that a Number of 
Followers can be no Proof of his perſonal 
Virtues, or a Majority of his Eloquence. 
The Antients placed great Happineſs in 
their” inemptæ dapes; I would rather you 
ſhould place yours in the nempti amici. But 
alas ! Sir, as amiable as you are, this Happi- 
neſs will hardly fall to your Lot, in our de- 
generate Age; and! know not whether to 
maintain your Power, you may not be forced 
to tarniſh the Luſtre of your glorious Admi- 
niſtration. The King has indeed the Hearts 
of the People ; his nor will always be 
ſupported by a national Concurrence, becauſe 
his Views are always directed to the national 
Good. This Part is eaſy and ſecure, but when 

| once 
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once Men come to diſtinguiſh between the 
King's Service and yours, there will ariſe an- 
other Part not ſo eaſy nor ſecure. You have 
blended them pretty artfully together hither- 
to, but I doubt the Diſcrimination is at 
Hand. When that comes, you will be re- 


| 4 5 to a melancholy Alternative; which 


beg you to think of, and to prepare for. 
To quit your Power and your Pretenſions, 
and to quit them before you have eſtabliſhed 
in your Room that dear Brother of yours, 
who does you ſo much Service at home, by 
tiring the——, and the Nation ſo much Ho- 


would indeed be hard. But, on the othes 


Hand, be pleaſed to conſider that this Nation 


has gone very far into Corruption already, that 
there is a Point of Corruption, to which no 
Nation can arrive and recover their Liberties 

if they are loſt ; or even preſerve them, if 

they are not loſt, according to Machiave/'s 
Obſervation ; ; and that whoever is the In- 
ſtrument of plunging his Country irretrieva- 
bly into this Abyls, I uſe a Word you ſeem 
fond of, will fall into a terrible Abyſs him- 


ſelf, and have no Superiority any where, but 


where the Briber ſtands before the Bribed, 
as the Devil ſtands before the Sinner. 
You lee, Sir, how my Zeal tranſports me, 


and carries me upon the leaſt Hint, which 
may be improved to your Honour or Service, 
even out of my Subject. I return to it, and 


dhe i 
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the third Engagement, wh I take i: is to 
obſerve a ſtrict Impartiality. 

To do otherwiſe, would be to at contrary 
to my Nature, and to the Dictates of my 
Reaſon. I have a natural Abhorrence of In- 
juſtice, and I conſidered, when I ficſt drew my 
Pen, in how particular a Manner it behoves 
us political Writers to be on our Guard, a- 
gainſt falling into any Partiality. The judge 
is circumſcribed by Forms, to the Obſervance 

of which he is bound; he has the Law open 
8b before him; the Parties, on whom he ſits in 

Judgment, are generally indifferent to him, 
and far from having any of his Paſſions awa- 
kened, the whole Man is ſometimes prone 
to Sleep. When there is Room to ſuſpect a 
Judge of Partiality in a particular Caſe, it is 
agreeable to the Practice of ſome Countries 

that he ſhould decline preſiding at the Trial, 
or be obliged to withdraw at the Requiſition 

of the Party. With all theſe, and many other 
Precautions, which wiſe Conſtitutions have 
eſtabliſhed, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe for the 

_ venerable Sages of the Law to exerciſe Par- 
tiality. But.we political Writers are not un- 
der the ſame Reſtraints, and are expoſed to 
ſtrong Temptations. No Forms are preſcrib- 
ed to regulate our Proceedings, no particu- 

lar Laws, adapted to the particular Caſes, 
which may occur, lie open before us. The 
general Law of Reaſon is the only Rule we 
have to follow; the Application of this Rule 


requires the moſt nice Exactneſs, and we are 
obliged 


. 
obliged to make this Application often, in 
pronouncing Judgment on Men and Things, 
when we are the moſt warmly engaged in 
thoſe civil Conteſts, which the Duty of our 
Profeſſion expoſes us to, and even when our 
Tempers are ruffled by . re From 
which Confideration, the Difficulty of pre- 
ſerving a ſtrit Impartiality may evidently 
appear; give me Leave, however, to illu- 
ſtrate this Matter a little farther. 
In the Athenian Commonwealth, the Citi- 
zen, Who took no Side, was deemed indifferent 
to the public Good, and was branded for 
his infamous Neutrality. Now, if ſuch an 
Obligation as this lay upon every private 
Citizen, in that democratical Government, it 
is certain, that we public Perſons, at leaſt, 
ought to think ourſelves under the ſame Ob- 
ligation, even in this limited Monarchy of 
ours. Indifference muſt be a Crime in us, to 
de ranked but one Degree below Treachery; 
for deſerting the Commonwealth is next to 
betraying it. Our Daty muſt oblige us in all 
public Diſputes to take the beſt Side, and to 
eſpouſe it with Warmth: this Warmth will 
beget Warmth ; for you #now, Sir, that the 
worſt Side is not always the worſt defended, 
Provocations will multiply daily, and we may 
be attacked in the moſt ſenfible Parts. You 
Sir, yourſelf, may for aught I know be in- 
faulted, and your ſpotleſs Character may be 
defiled by fome ſaucy Scribbler ; in this li- 
centious Age, nothing is held ſacred ; under 
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the ſpecious Pretence of Free- thinking, the 
Providence, and the very Being of God, have 
been openly called in Queſtion, and Reflec- 
tions on your Adminiſtration oy poſſibly 
ſteal into the World, 

Suppoſe, for a Moment, that any Thing 
fo monſtrous as this ſhould happen, that 3 
ſhould be directly inveighedagannſt, or whic 
perhaps is. more poignant ironically com- 
mended; and then confider how difficult it 
would be for a profeſſed Admirer of you, 
heated in the Conteſt, to keep his Temper, 
and to preſerve his Impartiality ; vou muſt 
agree with me, the Taſk would fo Wirrome- 
ly oO 4 * 

But I am ſure you will agree likewiſe, 
that as difficult as it would be, a conſcienti- 
ous Man ought to impoſe it upon himſelf. 

Tze ill Effects of Partiality in us political 
Writers: when it carries us to give unjuſt and 
falſe Repreſentations of Men and Thin 28, 
will not be thought of little Moment by you 
who labour for Fame, and expect a great 
Part of your Reward from Poſterity, as Po- 
ſterityis to receive a great Part of the Advan- 
tages, which your 0/2 and virtuous Admi- 
niſtration procures, in reviving, Supporting, 
and extending Credit, in opening ſo comfort 
able a Proſpect of the Payment of our Debts, 
in frengthening us abroad by ſo many beneficial 


Alttances, and above all in amendiug our Mor. 


rals, by the total Diſcouragement 9 every 
N95 of — and ape. OY 2 i 
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The civil- Magiſtrate may give. away a 
Man's Eſtate, or take away his Life; but we 
can do, and often have done more; we ſet 

the general Characters and particular Actions 
of Men in what Light we pleaſe, and deli- 
ver them down, ſometimes very unjuſtly, 
under the moſt amiable, or the moſt hateful 
Colours to future Ages; for the raſh Sen- 
tence we pronounce is eagerly received, and 
as eaperly tranſmitted by thoſe, who are 
animated with the ſame Paſſion. 
| In this Manner are unjuſt, and even falſe 

Repreſentations eſtabliſhed. They become 
the general Opinion of Mankind, and then, 
although our Works ſhould grow out of Date 
as faſt as a Gazette, which it muſt be con- 
feſſed happens very frequently; yet ſtill the 

Miſchief is done, the Hiſtorian perpetuates 
the Slander, which the Politician: broached, 
and triumphs in the cotemporary Authority, 
upon which he writes to ſerve the preſent 


Turn, or to ſatisfy Reſentment of Party; 5 


ſuch Perſons as have no other Crime but that 
of differing in Opinion from us, and ſuch 


Events as have no other Demerit, but our 


Diſlike of the Perſons, who bring them about, 
are loaded with Infamy. Poſterity is impoſed 
upon as well as the preſent Age, and the Chil- 
dten continue the Fathers Vengeance, with- 

out having the Fathers Provocation. | 


This faint Sketch of ſome Conſequences 5 


that follow the Partiality of political Writers, 


and of the Danger wherein we. all ſtand of 
| — 
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being rügſported by our own Paſſions, or 


hurried by thoſe'of other People, ſo far to be 


anſwerable for ſuch Conſequences; may ſuf- 
fice to ſhew how: much Reaſon there is for 
a Man, who undertakes the Career I am en- 


fering upon, to be watchful over himſelf, 


and to lay himſelf under as ſtrong a r dee | 


as I do by this ſolemn Engagement. 


Indeed; as the World goes, it is only 5 


running into Extremes that a State-Writer 


can effectually pleaſe his Party, or ſetve 


himſelf; the Eye of the Party ſees nothing 
but quite white, or quite black, obſerves no 


Degrees between them, and can diſtinguiſh 


no middle Colour that partakes of both. The 


greateſt Genius in writing, may be expoſed 


to ſhare" the Fate of the greateſt Genie in 
Painting. Annibal Carache, who followed 


Nature and Truth witk the utmoſt Exadt- 


neſs, found his nobleſt Works diſcountenanc- 
ed and neglected. He thereupon adviſed 


— ba 


Guido and Caravagio, his two favourite Scho- 


lars, to take quit another Manner, to trace 


nothing faithfully, but to outrage all they 
repreſented, the one by painting in the 
darkeſt, and the other in the lighteſt Man- 
ner. By theſe Means both of them were ſure 


of aa N and both of them grew rich. 
Io imitate theſe Painters, is all our Party- 


Writers aim at; whether their Manner de 

black or white, Satyr or Panegyrick, no 
Matter. Their Principle is to lay their Co- 
; Tours on thick, and to be equally i in an Ex- 
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treme. But I hope, for my own Part, to 
prove that I am not of this Number, On 
the contrary; I will endeavour to excel in a 
much more difficult Way, in Softenings and 
middle Teints; and yet by theſe to form a 
Manner ſo ſtrong, as ſhall be ſufficient for 
my own Reputation, and for your Service. 
To you, who have fo fine a Taſte in Paint- 
ing, this Attempt. will, I flatter myſelf, be 
agrecable, and will ſecure the Continuancs · 
of. your Favour to, 1 


Moſt Noble Sts, | 
Your Honour's 
molt devoted Servant, 


The Oceasionat WRITER, 


The fir VISION N CAMILICK. 


8 2 
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In Hoc SiGno vincer. 
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AVING as yet given the Reader little 
beſides grave Diſcourſes on public Mat- 
ters, and foreſeeing that, during the Seſſion 
of 4+ ae I ſhall he obliged to con- 


tinue 


68 
tinge daily in the ſame Track, I am will- 
ing to take this one Opportunity of preſent- 
ing him with ſomething, which has no Re- 
lation at all to public Affairs, but is of a 
Nature purely amuſing, and entirely void of 
Reflection upon any erſon whatſoever. 
My friend Alvarez (a Man not unknown 
to many here, by his frequent Journies to 
England) did ſome Time fince make me a 
Preſent of a Perſian Manuſcript, which he 
met with while he followed the Fortunes of 
Mereweis. An exact Tranſlation of the firſt 
Chapter has been made, at my Requeſt, by 
the e Mr. Solomon Nee and is as 
follows. 


CAMILICE's VISION. 


N the Name of God, ever merciful, and 

of Haly his Prophet. Iflept in the Plains 
of Ba gdad, and I dreamed a Dream. I lifted 
my "pa and I ſaw a vaſt Field, pitched 
with the Tents of the Mighty, and the 
ſtrong ones of the Earth in Array of Battle. 
I obſerved the Arms and Enſigns of either 
_ Hoſt. In the Banners of the one were pictur- 
ede a Crown and Sceptre ; and upon the 
Shields of the Soldiers were engraven ' 
Scourges, Chains, iron Maces, Axes, and all 
kinds of Inſtruments of Violence. The Stan- 
dards of the other bore the Crown and Sceptre 
alſo; but the Devices on the Shields were 
the Balance, the Olive Wreath, the Plough- 
18 . | Share, 
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Share, and other emblematical Figures of : 
Juſtice, Peace, Law, and Liberty. Between 
theſe two Armies, I faw a King come 
forth, and ſign a large Roll of Parchment ; 
at which loud Shouts of Acclamation were 
heard from every Quarter. The Roll itſelf flew 
up into the Air, and appeared over their 


Heads, encompaſſed with Rays of Glory. 1 


obſerved that where - ever the ſecond Army 
moved, this glorious Apparition attended 
them; or rather the Army ſeemed only to 
move, as That vided or directed. Soon after I 

ſaw both theſe Hoſts engaged, and the whole 
Face of the Land overſpread with Blood. I 
ſaw the King, who had figned and broken 
that /acred Charter, drink out of a golden 

Cup, fall into Convulſions, gaſp and die. 

1 then ſaw another King take his Place; 
who, in the moſt ſolemn Manner, engaged 
to make the Words contained in the Roll the 
Guide of his Actions; but notwithſtanding 


This, I ſaw both armies again encounter. 


I ſaw the King a Priſoner. I ſaw his Son re- 
lieve him, and I ſaw the Chiefs of the other 
Army put to Death. Vet that victorious 
Son himſelf bowed his Head to the Parch- 
ment; which now appeared with fuller Luſtre 
than before. Several other Battles enſued, 

with vaſt Slaughter on both Sides; during 
which the - ce/e/t:zal Volume was ſometimes 
clouded over; but ſtill again exerted its 
Rays, and after every Cloud appeared the 
brighter. I. obſerved thoſe Heroes, who 
e | 5 fought 
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Fought TIME Y it, though ever ſo unfortu- 
nate, not once to abate their Courage, while 
they had the leaſt Glimpſe of that heavenly. 
Apparition in their View; and even Thoſe, 
whom I ſaw overthrown, pierced with ghaſt- 
ly Wounds, and panting in Death, reſigned 
their Lives in Smiles, and with Eyes caſt up 
to that glorious Object. At laſt the long 
Contention ceaſed. I beheld both Armies 
unite and move together under the ſame In- 


fluence. I ſaw one King twelve Times bow 8 


_ down before the bright Phænomenon; which 
from thence-forward ſpread a Light over ;. 
the whole Land; and deſcending nearer to 
the Earth, the Beams of it grew fo warm as 
it approached, that the Hearts of the Inha- 


15 bitant, leaped for Joy. The Face of War 


was no more. The ſame Fields, which had 
ſo long been the Scene of Death and Deſola- 
tion, were now covered with golden Har- 
veſts. The Hills were cloathed with Sheep. 
The Woods ſung with Gladneſs. Plenty 
laughed in the Valties. Induſtry, Commerce 
and Liberty danced. hand in hand ur 
the » 
While I was celiobil W with this 
amiable Proſpect, the Scene entirely changed. 
The Fields and Armies vaniſhed; and I ſaw a 
large and magnificent Hall, reſembling the 
great Divan or Council of the Nation. At 
the upper End of it, under a Canopy, I be- 
held the ſacred Covenant, ſhining as the Sun. 
T us N obles of Land were there afleni- 
| pea e bled. 
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bled. They proſtrated themfelves desen it 
and they ſung an Hymn. Let the Heart of 
the King be glad; for his People are happy l 
May the Light of the Covenant be a Lanthorn 
to the Feet of the Fudges ; for by This ſhall 
they ſeparate Truth from Falſhood. O Inno- 
cence, rejoice 1 for by this Light ſbalt thou 


wall in Safety; nor fhall the Oppreſſor take 


hold on thee. O Fuſlice, be exceeding glad“ 
by this Eight all thy Fudgments ſhall be 
decreed with Wiſdom ; nor ſhall any Man ſay 
' thou haſt erred. Let the Hearts of all the 
People be glad! for This have their Grand- 
fathers lied; ; in This have their Fathers re- 
Joiced; and in This muy their Poſterity e 
ever more | i 
Then all theRulers took a ſolemn Oath to 
reſerve it inviolate and unchanged, and to 
facrifice their Lives and their Fortunes, ra- 
ther than ſuffer themſelves or their Children 
to be deprived of ſo invaluable a Bleſſing. 
After this, I ſaw another and a larger A f- 


fembly come forward into the Hall, and join 


the firſt. Theſe paid the ſame Adorations to 
the Covenant; took the fame Oath; they 
ſung the ſame Hymn; and added a folemn 
Form of Imprecation to this Effect. Let the 
Words of the Roll be for ever in our Eyes, 
and grauen on our Hearts; and accurſed be 
He who layeth Hands on the ſame. Accurſed 
be He, who ſhall remove this Writing from 
the People; or who Hall hide the Law thereof 

. the King. Let * Man be cut off ow 
7 the 
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the nn Let his Riches be ſeattired as the 
Duft. Let his Wife be the Wife of the People. 


Let not his firſt-born be ranked among the 


 Nobles. Let his Palaces be defiroyed. Let his 
Gardens be as @ Deſart, having no Water. 
| Let his Horfes and his Horſemen be over- 
thrown and let his Dogs devour their Car- 
caſes . In the midft of theſe Execrations 
entered a Man, dreſſed in a plain Habit, with 
a Purſe of Gold in his Hand: He threw hirti- 
ſelf forward into the Room, in a bluff, ruf- 
fianly Manner. A Smile, or rather a Sneer, 
ſat onhisCountenance, His Face was bronzed 
over with a Glare of Confidence, An arch 
Malignity leered in his Eye. Nothing was fo 
extraordinary as the Effect of this Perſon's ' 

Appearance. They no ſooner faw him, but 
They all turned their faces from the Canopy, 
and fell proſtrate before him. He trod over 
their Backs, without any Ceremony, and 
marched directly up tothe Throne. He opened 
his Purſe of Gold; which he took dut in 
Handfuls, and ſcattered amongſt the Aſſem- 
bly. While the greater Part were engaged in 
5 ſcrambling for theſe Pieces, he ſeized, to 
my inexprefſible Surpriſe, without the leaſt 
Fear, upon the ſacred Parchment itſelf. He 
rumpled it rudely up, and crammed it into 


his Pocket. Some of the people began to 


murmur. He threw more Gold, and the 
were pacified. No ſooner was the Parehment 
taken away, but in an Inſtant I ſaw half the 
puguſh Aſſembly in Chains. Nothing was 
"MIS wean 
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heard through the whole Divan, but the 
| Noiſe of Fetters, and Clank of Irons. I ſaw - 
Pontiffs in their Eccleſiaſtical Habits, and Se- 
nators, clad 1 in Ermane, linked together like 
the moſt ignominious Slaves. Terror and 
Amazement were impreſſed on every Counte- 
nance, except on That of ſome few, to whom 
the Man continued diſperſing his Gold. This 
he did, till his purſe became empty. Then 


he dropt it; but then too, in the very ſame 
Moment be himſelf dropt with it to the 


Ground. That, and the Date of his Power 
at once expired. He ſunk, and ſunk for ever. 
The radiant Volume again aroſe; again ſhone 
out, and re- aſſumed its 3 above the 
Throne; the Throne, which had been dark- 
ened all this time, was now filled with the 
Effulgence of the Glory, which darted from 
it. Every Chain dropped off in an Inſtant. 
Every Face regained its former Chearfulneſs. 
Heaven and Earth reſounded with Liberty / 
Liberty] and the HEART OF THE KING 
N GLAD nn ROT i 
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_ Pleaſures. of the Town; may ſeem to 


be. too. trifling for the important Scene of 


Affairs, in which we are. at preſent engaged; 
but I. muſt own * a * * will 
ä : bear 


* 
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bear too great a Part in the Succeſs of a Wax, 
to make the Conſideration. of them foreign 
to it. A very little Reflection on Hiſtory will 
ſuggeſt this Obſervation; that every Nation 
has made either a great or inconſiderable 
Figure in the World, as it has fallen into 
Lixury or reſiſted its Temptations. What 
People are more diſtinguiſhed than the Per- 
fans under Cyrus nurſed up in Virtue, and 
inured to Labour and Toil? Yet (in the 
ſhort Space of 220 Years*) they became fo 
contemptible under Darius, as ſcarce to 
give Honour to the Conqueror's Sword. The 
Spartans, and the Long-Rulers of the World, 
the Romans, ſpeak the ſame Language ; and | 
I wiſh future nag does not furnith more 
modern c 
When the Mind is enervated by Luxury, 
; the Body ſoon falls an eaſy Victim to it; for 
ho is it pech ble to imagine, that a Man can 
be capable of the great and generous Senti- 
ments, which Virtue inſpires, whoſe Mind is 
filled with the ſoft Ideas, and wanton Deli- 
cacies that Pleaſure muſt infuſe? And were 
it poſſible to be warmed with ſuch Notions. 
could it ever put them in Execution? For 
Toils and Fatigues would be Difficulties un- 
ſurmountable to a Soul diſſolved in Eaſe. Nor 
are theſe the imaginary, ſpeculative Ideas of a 
Cloſet; but ſuch as have been the Guide and 
Policies of the wiſeſt States. Of This we : 


83 Liv. lib. 9: 'aap. 9. | 
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have the moſt remarkable inſtance in Hero- 
' dotus, *© The Perſians, after their great and 
extended Conqueſts, defired Cyrus to give 
* them Leave to remove out of their own 
„ barren and mountainous Country, into one 
more bleſt by the Indulgence of Providence. 
But that great and wiſe Prince, reyolving 
te the Effect in bis Mind, bid them do as they 
„ would; telling them at the ſame Time, 


es that for the future they muſt not expect 


to command, but obey; for Providence had 
e ſo ordered it, that an effeminate Race of 
«© People were the certain Produce of a deli- | 
e cious Country.” What Regard the great 
Hiſtorian had to this Opinion, may be eafily 
collected from his reſerving it for the Conclu- 
ſion of this excellent Piece. And the Caſe is 
dire! J the ſame, whether Pleaſures are the 
natural Product of a Country, or adventitious 
Exoticks. They will have the ſame Effect, 
and cauſe the fame extended Ruin. How 
often have they revenged the Captive's Cauſe, 
and made the Conqueror's Sword the Inſtru- 
ment of his own undoing ? Capua deſtro 
the braveſt Army, which Italy ever ſaw, 
fluſhed with Conqueſt, and commanded by 
Hannibal. The moment Capua was taken, 
that Moment the Walls of Carthage trem- 
bled. What was it that deſtroyed the Re- 
public of Athens, but the Conduct of Peri- 
Cles.z be who by his pernicious Politicks 150 ; 
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debauched the People's Minds with Shewsand 
Feſtivals, and all the ſtudied Arts of Eaſe 
and Luxury; that he might, in the mean 
Time, ſecurely guide the Reins of Empire, 
and riot in Dominion? He firſt laid the Foun- 
dation of Phikp's Power; nor had a Man of 
Macedon ever thought of enſlaving Greece, if 
Pericles had not firſt made them Slaves to 
Pleaſure. * That great Stateſman. Tiberius 
clearly ſaw what was the ſureſt Inſtrument of 
arbitrary Power ; and therefore refuſed to 

have Luxury redreſſed, when Application was 
made to him in the Senate for that Purpoſe. 
Artful Princes have frequently introduced it 
with that very View. Davile tells us, that 
in an Interview and Semblance of Treaty with 
the King of Navar, Catharine of Medicts 
broke the Prince's Power more with the in- 
ſidious Gayeties of her Court, than many 
| Battles before had done. But there is a ſingle 
Paſſage in + Herodotus, which will ſupply 
the Place of more Quotations. ' ** When Cy- 
* rus had received an Account that the y- 
dians had revolted from him, he told 
* Creſus, with a good deal of Emotion, that 
he had almoſt determined to make them all 
{© Slaves. Cr&ſus begged him to pardon them; 
but, ſays he, that they may no more rebel, 
<* or be troubleſome to you, command them 
* to lay aſide their Arms, to wear long Velts 
and Buſkins. Order them to fing and play 


5 % Tac. As. lib. 2. cap 33» + Herod. lib .. 155. | 
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1 on the Harp; to drink and debauch; and 
ou will ſoon ſee their Spirits broken, and 
« themſelves changed from Men into Wo- 
« men; ſo that they will no more rebel, or 
« be uneaſy. to you for the future.” And the 


Event anſwered the Advice. They are puny. 


Politicians, who attack a People's Liberty di- 
realy.” The Means are dangerous, and the 
Succeſs precariops. Notions of Liberty are 
interwoyen with our yery Being; and'the leaſt 
Suſpicion of its being in danger fires the Soul 
with a generous Indignation. But He is the 
Stateſman formed for Ruin and Deſtruction, 
whoſe wily Head knows how to diſguiſe the 
fatal Hook with Baits of Pleaſure, which'his 
artful Ambition diſpenſes with a laviſh Hand, 


and makes himſelf popular in undoing. Thus 


are the eaſy, thoughtleſs Croud made the 
Inftruments of their.own Slavery; nor do 
they know the fatal Mine is laid, till they 
feel the goodly Pile come tumbling on their 
Heads. This is the finiſhed Politician ; the 
_daling Son of Tacitus and Machiavel, | 
But, thanks to Providence, the ſacred Mo- 
numents of Hiſtory extend the ſhort con- 
tracted Span of human Life, and give us 
| Years in Books. Theſe point out the glorious 
Landmarks for our Safety ; and bid us be 
wiſe in Time, before Luxury has made too 
great a Progreſs among us. Operas and Maſ- 
querades, with all the politer Elegancies of a 
_ wanton. Age, are much leſs to be regarded 
for their — (great as 1t 15) than for the 
Tens 
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Tendeney, which they have to deptave our 
Manners. Musick has ſomething fo peculiar 
in it that it exerts a willing Tyranny over 
the Mind, and forms the ductil Soul into 
whatever ſhape the Melody directs. Wile 
Nations have obſerved its Influence, and have 
therefore kept it under proper Regulations. 
The * Spartans, vigilantly provident for the 
People s Safety, took from the famed Timo- 
zZheus's Harp the additional Strings, as giving 
his Muſick a Degree of Softneſs inconſiſtent 
with their Diſcipline. The divine Plato is 
expreſly of Opinion, that the Mufick of a 
Country cannot be changed, and the publick 
Laws remain unaffected. Heroes will be 
Heroes, even in their Muſick. Soft and wan- 
ton are the warbled Songs of + Paris; but 
+ Achilles fings the god-like Deeds of Heroes. 
A noble, manly Muſick will place Virtue in 
its moſt beautiful Light, and be the moſt en- 
gaging Incentive to it. A well wrought Story, 
attended with its | prevailing Charms, will 
_ tranſport the Soul out of itſelf ; fire it with 
glorious Emulation; and lift the man into an 
Hero; but the ſoft Talian Muſick relaxes 
and unnerves the Soul, and ſinks it into weak- 
neſs; ſo that while we receive their Muſjick, | 
we at the ſame Time are en their Man- 
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mers. The Effects of it will appear in the 
ſtrongeſt Light from the Fate of the People 
of Sybaris; a town in Ttaly, ſtrong and 
wealthy; bleſſed with all the Goods of For- 
tune, and ſkilled in all the Arts of Luxury and 
Eaſe ; which they carried to fo great an Ex- 
ceſs, that their very Horſes were taught to 


move and form themſelves as the Mufick di- 
rected. Their conſtant Enemies, the People 
of Crotona, obſerving This, brought a great 


Number of Harps and Pipes into the Field, 


and when the Battle began, the Muſick play- | 


ed; upon which theſe well-bred Horſes im- 
mediately began to dance; which ſodiſconcert- 


ed the whole army, that 300, ooo were killed, 


and the whole People deſtroyed. Though 


this Story ſeems a little fabulous, yet it con- 


tains, at leaſt, a very good Moral, — What 


Effect Italian Muſick might have on our po- 
lite Warriors at Gibrakas, I cannot take up- 
on me to ſay; but I wiſh. our Luxury at 


* AP may' not e our „ abroad. 
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An ANSWER to the 1 1 mai 
of Saturday, December 21, 1728. 


| T* Family of the Publicole are ſure- 


ly very numerous. I pretend to no 


Acquaintance with. them, and I defire none. 


This Paper was ſuppoſed to be then under the Direction 
of Brajamis * rn. | | 
| | Wo Far 


— 


1 
Far ue ie from me therefore-to aſſign to any 
one of the Fraternity his particular Lucu- 
bration. I do not preſume to ſay, for In- 
ſtance, that ſuch a Piece was writ by BEN, 
or ſuch a one by ROBIN; but I can plain- 
ly diſtinguiſh, in their Productions, a _—_ 
ference of Style and Character. In ſome, I 
feel myſelf lulled by a regular, mild, and 
frequently languid Harangue; ſuch as often 
deſcends upon us from the Pulpit. In others, 
1 obſerve a crude, incoherent, rough, inac- 
_ curate, but ſometimes ſprightly Declamgtion ; 
well enough fitted for popular — 
where the Majarity is already convinced. 
The Publicola of the 7th of December 
quite jaded: me. I handled the numb Fiſh, 
till I fancied! a Torpor ſeized my Imagina- 
tion; and perhaps you may think, that I 
am hardly yet recovered from the Confe- 
quences; of that Accident. However, I ſhall 
venture to play a little with the Publicola of 
this Day; for I think I can go through an 
Anſwer to his Paper. He returns the * at 
leaſt and keeps up the Game. 
Before I come to This, give me wile: to 
premiſe a Word or two more. 
As different as the Publicale ate in other 
Things, in one they are all alike. They are 
ſcurrilous and impatient. They call Names, 
and grow angry at a Sneer. Raleigh laid 
down his Pen, rather than continue ſuch a 
Bear- Garden Conteſt. I took it up and an- 
ſwered them for once in their own Style; 
| but 
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but they müſt not expect ſo much Com plai- 
ſance from me any more. The Matters we 
enter upon are ſerious, and by me they ſhall 
be treated ſeriouſly and calmly. Iſhall conſi- 
der the Dignity of the Cauſe I plead for; the 
Cauſe of Truth; the Cauſe of my country; 
and I ſhall look down with Contempt on _ 
 Inveftives and Menarer, which they m 
throw out; and by which they will fait 
their Szy/e with great Propriety to their 
| Subjef.,—But let us come to the Point. 
1 The Publicola; of this Day, ſets out- with 
ſtating, in an half Light, a Queſtion, which 
' hath been much debated in the world. No 
Man that I know of (no reaſonable Man I 
am ſure) did ever find Fault that we avoided 
a War. Our national Circumſtances are ſo 
well known, they are ſo ſeverely felt, i 
Miniſters, who maintained Peace, and pro 
cured to their Country the Bleſſings of 
Peace, Quiet, Improvement of Trade, Diminu- 


tion of Taxes, - Decreaſe. of Debts, would be 5 
almoſt the objects of public Adoration. But 


the Exception taken to our Conduct hath 
been: This; that we provoked a Mar firſt, 
and ſhewed a Fear of it afterwards. People 
recall the paſſages of three Vears paſt. They 
wiſh we had practiſed greater Caution at 
that Time; but then the ſame People very 
conſiſtently wiſh that we had exerted greater 

Vigour ſince. If the Honour and Intereſt of 
his late r, and of the ce N ation, 
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fy they, were ſo ſeverely wounded by 
the public or private Treaties of Vienna, that 
it was fit to keep no longer any Meaſures, 
even ſuch as have been thought of Decency, 
with the Emperor and the King of Spain; 
why this Fear of diſobliging them? Why 
this long Forbearance under all the Infults 
offered to us by the Spaniards If we were 
in a Condition, by our own Strength, and 
by our Alliance with France, to enter, with 
a Proſpect of Succeſs, into an immediate 
War; why, again, Dae we choſen to de- 
fer it, under ſo many Provocations to be- 
gin it ? Why have we endured ſome of the 
worſt Conſequences of a War, without tak- 
ing thoſe Advantages, which acting offen- 
fively would undeniably have procured 'to 


us? But if all This was quite otherwiſe, con- 


tinue the ſame political Reaſoners; if the 
Honour and Intereſt of his late Majeſty, and 
of the Britiſb Nation, were not ſo ſeverelß | 
wounded; if we were, neither by our own 
Strength, nor by the Alliance of France, in 
a Condition to riſque a Mar; nay more, if 
Things were ſo unfortunately jumbled, that 
perhaps this Wor would 'have been mare o 
our own Detriment than ta. that of our Ent 
mies, (as the Publicolz have more than once 
inſinuated in their Papers) what could we 
mean, three Vears ago, when Matters were 
carried to greater and harſher Extremities, 
than it is poſſible to find any Examples of, 


amongſt civilized Nations, ſince the ar- 
; G | Sr, i 
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dels of Chor the Vth, and Francis the It ? 
If our principal Ally would have been danger- 
ous to our Intereſis, in the Operations of 4 
War, and is indiſterent to them in the Nego- 
Ziations off Peace, (for this hath been infinuat- 
ed too from the ſame Quarter) what a Treaty 
was that, which procured us this Ally? 
What aſſurances were thoſe, which made us 
depend upon him? The Difficulty of theſe 
Dilemmas cannot, I think, be ſolved; and 
Theſe, who attempt it, deceive themſelves, 
whilſt they mean to deceive the People. WY 
Bat we are told that we went into a War, 
| N Reaſon f Things would give us 
Leave. It ſeems then that the Reafon of 
Things would neither give us Leave to pro- 
tet our Trade, nor to make Repriſals, when 
dur Merchants were plundered. If theſe 
Words are to paſs for any Thing more than 
empty Sound, it will follow either that 
Publicols is capable of affirming the groſſeſt 
Untruth in a Paper, addreſſed to the People 
of England ; or that our Situation is worſe 
an the leaſt: fanguine'of our Friends ever 
— it, or the moſt malicious of our 
Enemies ever repreſented it. Very bad in- 
deed muſt it be if the Rraſon of Things oblig- 
_ed us to bear from the Spaniards, at this:low 
Ebb of their maritime Power, :'what would 
not have been borne when their proud Ar- 
mad covered the Stas; what would hardly 
have been borne, even in the Ne of King 
9 — | 


But, 


„ 
But, God be praiſed ! this is not our Caſe; 
and therefore Publicola muſt be content to 
lie under the Imputation, which he hath 
drawn on himſelf by the Boldnefs of his Af- 
ſertions. + | „„ | 
He is frequently guilty of this Fault; and 
the Words, which immediately follow thoſe 
J have quoted, afford a ſtrong Inſtance of it. 
We did not, ſays he, take the Galleons and 
bring them Home; but we blocked them up; 
which as compleatly anſwered the true Eng 
and Deſign 75 ſending that Fleet, as the attual 
| taking of them. The Defign was to keep the 
Money out of their Hands (the Spaniards} 
and fo diſable them to carry on the Project of 
the Treaty of Vienna. Very well. This Mat- 
ter is brought to a ſhort Iſſue. The Blockade 
of the Galleons is over. Qur Fleet is come 
back from the Veſt-Indies. The Galleons are 
either come or coming. The Spaniards 
therefore are, according to Publicola, no 
longer diſabled from carrying on the Project 
of the Vienna Treaty. 1 aſk then, ave 
they abandoned, have they renounced theſe 
Projects? If our Fleet blocked up the gal- 
Leons till this was done, he is in the Right. 
This anſwered the Defign of ſending it. If 
they ſhould, after this, Pigs.” Faith, 
and renounce the moſt ſacred Obligations, none 
but Zhey are to be complained f. 
Piublicola would have us believe, indeed, 
that they have renounced theſe Proſeds; that 
they Fave granted us the main Things in 
92 9 2 _* Ina; 
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Diſpute; and that the Congreſs is only to 
ſettle. other Affairs of leſs Importance: ; 
this I deny ; : and he ſhall be obliged to con- 
feſs either that he advances, here again, a 
bold Untruth; or that he reckons our keep- 
ing Gibraltar not amongſt the main Things 
in Diſpute, but amongſt. thoſe of /, % Im- 
portance. Let him ſhew me if he can, in 
the Preliminaries, a particular and expreſs 
Confirmation of our Right to this Place, made 
by the Spaniards. I will undertake to ſhew 
him the general Words, by which the Spas 
niards will pretend in the Congreſs, as it is 
notorious they do every where and on all 
Occaſions, that they have till a Right to 
demand the Reſtitution of Gibraltar, and 
that this Right is to be diſcuſſed in the 
. | 

"I know it hath been Gd more than ance, 
in a very publick Place, and in a very ſolemn 
Manner, that Gibraltar ſhould not be even 
mentioned at the Congreſs ; but it would be 
impertinent to lay any Streſs on the Aſ- 
furances of a Perſon, who hath preſumed 
to give ſo much groundleſs ones already; 
and who either hath been bantered moſt 
egregiouſſy himſelf, or hath made no 5 
of bantering his Country. ES 

Here then is one main Point of o our In- 
„ to mention no more, ſtill unſettled ; 
not becauſe the Spaniards have flown off Hom | 
an Agreement they had come to with us 
about 163 Pat becauſe ; it was never ſettled; _ 
5 ; and 
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and yet the Gallons are left at . to 
come home. 

If aſſerting our Right to | dpi hid 
ſome other Things, which were founded fo 
high by an acquaintance cf yours, Mr. Pub- 
licola, (the Author of the Enquiry) had no 
Share in the Ends, which were propoſed by 
| ſending our Fleet to the Ve- Indies, ſuch 
ſtrange incomprehenſible” Ends may, for 
aught [ know, have been compleatly an- 
ſwered; but if theſe Points, ſo eſſential to 
Great-Britain,. were any of the main Things 
in Diſpute; if they were any of the Ends 
propoſed by what is called erging the 
Spaniards ; then is it falſe to aſſert that theſe 
Ends have been compleatly anſwered. 
When we conſider what numbers of able 
and uſeful Subjects his Majeſty hath loſt in the 
Expedition to the Weft-Indies ; and that we 
are, at leaſt, as far off from a Settlement of 
Intereſts with Spain now, as we were before 
that Expedition was undertaken, it is impoſ- 
ſible not to feel great and unaffected Concern. 
If it be aſked, what was to be done? I 
ſhall anſwer that, perhaps, it little becomes 
a private Man to determine ſuch great 

ueſtions; but I will proceed to ſhew that 
all, which Publicola advances. againſt King 
the Galleons; is trifling. 

' Firſt then Blocking up the Galleons in the 
Sen Ports was of ſuch Conſequence, Tak- 
ing them would have been a more effeQual | 
OY to all the ſame Purpoſes: ' FALL 

G3 | auch. 
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Secondly, if we had taken them (as it is 
certain that Mr. Hofjer could have done 
with Eaſe, and with all the Treaſure on 
Board immediately on his firſt Arrival) we 
ſhould have had a Chance the more for tak- 
ing the Flata too; which ſtole away to 
Europe, whilſt our neden lay forcing be- 
fore Portobello. _ 
. hardly, if we had ke this Treaſure, 
we ſhould have had in our Hands a ſufficient 
Secutity for indemnifying our Merchants; 


Who have been the only Sufferers, by the 


Depredations of the Spaniards ; whilſt the 
French and Dutch have ſailed ſecurely; and 
to ane Body of whom (I mean the South-Seg 
Company}. the King of Spain owes, for for- 
mer Seizures,: unjuſtly inade, as much per- 
haps as his Proportion in the Treaſure of 
the Galleoms amounts to. 

| Fourthly, to have taken the Gallons would 
not have been liable to the ſame Ineonveni- 
encies, as we have ſeverely, felt by purſuin 
another | Meaſure. The Expedition wala 
Have been ſoon over. The Expence of Lives 
and Treaſure would have been infinitely leſs. It 
would have coſt little or nothing to have kept 
the Spaniards out of their Money by a Sei 
Sure, as long as the true Reaſon of Things 
ſhould have required it; whereas it has coſt 
us more than all that Money is worth, to 
keep them out of it by a Blockade only for à 
Time; and for a Time, which hath, not been 
ſufficient to; ſecure us againſt their Dejigns, 
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1 
or to make them lay aſide their Pretenſſons- 
But if we had taken them {lays Publicola) 
de ſhould have taken the Money of ace People 
as well as of the Spaniards. We e-ſhould have been 
Pyrates. Let us ſee how this hangs together. 
If we had reſtored immediately to the Proprie- 
tors their reſpective Shares, as he ſuppoſes we 
muſt have done, the Brand of Pyracy would 
not have ſtuck upon us. But ſuppoſe we had 
thought fit not to reſtore their Shares to the 
Spantards, till our Differences with the Court 
of Madrid had been ſettled ; ſhould we have 
been Pyrates in that Caſe? He will be laughed 
at, who affirms it. Would the King of Spain's 
Share in this Treaſure have been no Loſs to 
him? Would he not have miſſed the extra- 
vagant Indulto, which he is now going to re- 
ceive on this immenſe Treaſure ? Should we 
have been Pyrates for puniſhing in this Man- 
ner, a Prince, who actually beſieged one of 
our Fortreſſes; who actually detained the Ships 
and ſeized the Eſtates of our Merchants; and 
whoſe ſubjects every day killed, robbed and 
Pian ee the Subjects of Great Britain? 
But I goa Step farther; for if we ſtop with 
Publicola, it will be always ſhort of the Mark; 
and we ſhall never exhauſt the Subject, as I 
deſire todo, becauſe I defire to find the Truth, 
and to be ſure that I find it. What hath been 
ſaid hitherto, has been ſaid on the Suppoſi- 
tion of a Scizure only; and! hope the Scruples 
of Publicola's timorous Conſcience are ap- 
| n J hope he hath found out, * this | 
Mel. 4 ime, 
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Time, that ſuch a Seigure might have been 


carried on without Pyracy. But ſuppoſe it 
had been a Capture, not a Seizure ; ſuch a 


Capture as can never be made but in Time 
of open War; ſuch a Capture as 1 intitles the 


Captors, by our Laws, to the whole Profit of 


the Prize. Why then we had commenced a 


War againſt Spain by this Action; as Spain 
had done long before againſt us by. a thou- 


ſand Hoſtilities. Why then Vice-A dmiral 
Hofer, and the "Officers and Seamen of his 
Squadron, had been in the ſame Caſe as Sir 
Charles Wager, and the Officers and Scamen 
of his Squadron were in the laſt War; and I 
do not remember that theſe gallant Men 
were ever proſecuted as Pyrates at home; 
or reputed ſuch abroad; or obliged to refund 
25 Part of the Treaſure they had taken. 


Upon the whole Matter, Publicola's Ar- 


gument proves nothing in the preſent Caſe; 
or it proves that even When we are at War 
with Spain, we muſt not preſume to attack 
theſe /acred Galleons. Other Nations are al- 
ways intereſted. in them, as well as the Spa- 


niardi. It will therefore. be. always unlaw- 


ful, according to this excellent Caſuiſt, to 
make Prize of them; and he is defied to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf out of this Abſurdity. 


Having now gone through, what Mr. Pub- 
 licala calls, 1 know not why, the Subject in 
general, we will examine the ſecond w- of 
bis Epiſtle. I paſs over all the Bulingſgate, 
+ 0h 8 he r in this Part 3 though I 

could 
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could make myſelf, and you too very merry, 
if 1 would apply his Criticiſms on what Ra- 
Jeigh ſays, concerning one Promiſe, to the In- 
terpretation, which was given to another Pro- 
miſe ; by which we might have learned, a- 
mongſt many other curious Diſtinctions, the 
Difference between a diref Promiſe and a 
Promiſe miniſterially worded; but I ſhall leave 
him to his Phrenzy, and proceed ſoberly to 
ſhew you that he /ays nothing, or that, which 
is worſe than nothing, in every Line of this 
Performance; in which he ſeems to triumph 
with ſuch vaſt Complacency. 
The Point he labours is to ſhew that the 
Promiſe made by the Lord Stanhope to reſtore 
Gibraltar, which hath not been complied 
with; and the Deſtruction. of the Spaniſh < 
Fleet on the Coaſt of Sicily, threw the Court 
of Madrid into the Arms of the Emperor, and 
dere the true Root and real Cauſe of all that 
thorough Hatred and deep Malice ſhewn in the 
Treaty of Vienna; and by Conſequence that 
all our preſent. Di Hculties with Spain pro- 
ceed from hence; from Cauſes laid many 
1 ago; and when the preſent Miniſters 
were not in Power. My Buſineſs ſhall not 
be to blame or to excuſe any. Miniſters; but 
to make a true Deduction of Facts; ,and to 
reaſon clearly and juſtly upon them; and 1 
905 charitably hope, that I may bring Publicola 
to do fo in Time; if for no other Reaſon, at 
leaſt, by obliging him to tate. Shame: to him- 
wy . ſo often; for though 1 am not ſo. bloody- 
| minded 
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minded as Publicola, who talks as if he had 
Heads in his Power, yet I aſſure him that I 
will not let him alone whilſt, among other 
. enormities, he makes it his Buſineſs to bury 
Truth and commen Senſe under ſuch weekly 
n... 

I ſhall ſhew immediately that in whatever 
Terms or Manner we ſuppoſe Lord Stanhope 


to have made a Promiſe of reſtorin g Gibral- 


tar to the Spaniards, it will be of no Avail to 
Publicola's Purpoſe, But fince he hath told 
vs what he hath heard, and Raleigh hath 
told us what he hath heard (for neither of 
them can pretend to. ſpeak on their own 
Knowledge, concerning this Affair) I will 
likewiſe take Leave to ſtate what I have been 
informed of, upon better Authority than what 
my Adverſary hath often writ upon in his 
affirmative Style, , e 
I have been informed then that Lord Stan- 
zope had been induced, or ſeduced (call it 
which you pleaſe) by the late Regent of 
France to make an Overture of this Kind at 
the Court of Madrid. Lord Stanhope, ſays 
our Author, might think that Grhraltar was 
to be honeſtly given up for valuable Conſi- 
derat ions. He might ſo; and he was ſo honeſt 
a Man, ſo ſincere a Lover of his Country, that 
if he had thought in another Manner, no Con- 
fideration of private Intereſt, no Regard to 
the Service of a Miniſtry, could have prevailed 
onhim to make, nor even to entertain the 
Motion. But have a Care of your Infnua- 
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tions, Mr. Publicola; and learn to make them 
with a little more Delicacy. The Caſe is 
vaſtly different zow. The Senſe of our augu/t 
Monarch is known. The Senſe of the who/? 
Nation hath been loudly proclaimed; and 1 
believe uo Miniſter, how preſuming ſoever, 
will venture at this Time, to ſay that Gibral. 
tar may be honourably or advantageouſly 
given up; and therefore no viriuous Miniſter 
will think he can honeſtly give it up; or 
conſpite in Meaſures, which may create the 
Appearance of a Neceffity fo to do But 
to return to my Narration. 

If ſuch an Overture was made * Lord 
Stanhope, it was made to prevail on the Court 
of Spain to deſiſt from the Enterprize they 
had then in hand; an Enterprize, which we 
ſhould have been obliged to prevent, if the 
Treaty of Quadruple Alliance had never been 
made, by Virtue of our Guaranty to the Neu- 
rrality of Italy. That this Overture was not 
received is e ; ſince the Spaniardt went 
on with their Expedition, which ended in 
the Deſtruction of their Fleet. Now call This 
an Overture, as I do; or call it a Promiſe, as 
Publicola will affect to do; it was vacated to 
all Intents and Purpoſes by the Spaniards, 
who refuſed to comply with the Conditio 
on which it was and only could be grounded. 

It hath been ſaid by ſore, that this Promiſe 
was renewed afterwards, to pacify the Spa- 
niards for the Loſs of their Ships, and for 
their Defeat in * but mis deſerves Ex- 

planation; ; 
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1 planation; ; ary will not ſtand in the . 
which, / gſe, who urge it, deſire it ſhould. 
It is, 1 believe, true that the French, who 
| firſt induced us to make this Overture, would' 
on the Pretences juſt now mentioned, and on 
the Pretence of the Hopes, which the Regent 
had continued to give the Spaniards, have 
obliged us to acknowledge this vacated Pro- 
mie as a ſubſiſting Obligation; but I have 
been informed that this was refufed flatly to 
the Miniſter ſent over hither upon that 
Occaſion, and to the Regent himſelf by ur 
Minifler abroad. The Promiſe then conti- 
nued v acated; and we were as much diſen- 
tangled from the Snares, which our good 
Allies laid for: us, as if. no ſuch Promiſe or 
Overture had been ever made. 
But farther. If a Promiſe of this kind had 
been made on our Part, even after the Expe- 
dition to Sicily, which there is no Colour to 
affirm, yet that Promiſe muſt likewiſe have 
been vold, ſince it was made ſo, to all In- 
tents and Purpoſes, by the King of Spain's 
Acceſſion to the * Quadruple Alliance. 
That 4% Peſſeffions are, mutually confirmed 
by that Treaty, except ſuch. as are ſpecified 
in it, cannot be denied. The . Poſſeſſion of 
| Gibraltar was therefore again confirmed tous 
Þy. the King of Spain, when he acceded to 
that Treacy; unleſs he can ſhew that our 
Poſſe ſſion of it was excepted; or can produce 
an * priuate n or Declaration, * ich 


* 7 ide the * ' | 
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made a Reſervation of his . to tis Place, 
notwithſtanding the Ceſſion of it made at 
Utrecht. But nothing of This can be ſhewn; 
and it hath been ſaid I believe truly, that a 
contrary Declaration was made ſolemnly 
and publickly by the Britiſb Miniſter in 
Holland, at the ery Time WEN the Ko- 

ceſſion was signed. i W 7 
Thus far then the War i is. 8 babe n 
When we came Mediators to the Congreſs of 
Cambray (for ſuch we were at that Place, 
though we have the Misfortune to find our- 
ſelves principally and almoſt ſolely concerned 
in the Diſputes to be ſettled at Sion) the 
King of Spain had -no-Right, nor Pretence of - 
| Right to demand of Great Britain the Re- 
ſtitution of Gibraltar. Indeed, if he had 
then ſuch a Pretence; if a Promiſe, on dur 
Part, to reſtore this Place to him, which 
Promiſe we refuſed to execute, had then 
ſubſiſted, how. could he. have. nee of. 
our Mediation? 
Ay, but (fays PER poor buoted Author, 
who doubles and ſhifts and works and tries, 
at any Rate, to fave himſelf). Lord Stan- 
hope, according to Raleigh s own. Confeſ- 
ſion, was firſt in this air and laid tlie 
Foundation of this Expectation in tie Spa- 
niards.— If is plain tie Spaniards ad fuck 
Aſſurances. It is allowed you, atleaſt for 
Argument ſake, that Lord Stanho Pe was firſt 
in this Affair. J. he Spaniards ha ſuch Au- 
rances. Make your moſt of it. 1 Au- 


rances were 4 * Theſe Promiſes were 
. 3 
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releaſed; and whatever Lord Stanhope can be 
ſuppoſed to have done or ſaid about Gibraltar 
hath no more relation to the preſent Diſpute, 
than what was done or ſaid about Gibraltar 
in the Time of King'Rodrigue and the Count 
Julian; ſo that our Author is building up a 
Right for the Spaniards upon F oundations, . 
which were demoliſhed as ſoon as laid. He 
Is building up a Right, or he is building up 
rot hing 1 0 to — as he does, of Erpel. 
N A Caſes of this Nature, without 
eſtabliſhing a Right, real or plauſible, is too 
frivolous to deſerve an Anſwer. | 

Let me illuſtrate this by a familiar In- 
ſtance; for Things cannot be made too plain 
to him. I will ſuppoſe him a Clergyman. 1 
will ſuppoſe that by Merit, of ſome Kind or 
other, he gets a Promiſe of a Biſhoprick, Af- 
ter this, he does ſomething, inconſiſtent 99 
ſuch a Promotion. He forfeits all Title, 
renounces all Pretenfions to it. Shall his 14. 
vocate be admitted to inſiſt that, notwith- 


ſttanding all this, he expects to be a Biſhop. 


fill; and, inſtead of grounding his Expeda- 
_ Fions on his Right, ground his Right on his 
Expefations? No certainly; fuch an Ad vo- 
cate, would be hiſſed out of Court, and 
would deſerve at leaſt to have bis Gown 
pulled over his Ears. 
But the Spaniards are not fo chimerical. 
They ground their Expectations, and what 
: Ay call their Rigut, on a new t | 
taken by us, as they ſay, 5 all the Tran 
actions 


{as} 


actions, mentioned above were over; on a 
private Article in a Treaty made. with them 
in 1721, ſtipulating the Contents of a Lx 
TER to be written by the late King; and on 
the Letter, written in purſuance of hit Ar- 
ticle, the Orginal of which they offer to pro- 
duce ; and which they pretend to be a 
Engagement to reſtore Gibraltar to them. 

With what Front now could Publicols 
affirm, that what Raleigh  fays about the 
Letter is nothing to his Purpnſe, unleſs this 
_ myſterious Letter had been wrote before this 
fame Kind of a verbal Promiſe was made & 
If this myſterious or minifterial Letter 


had been writ before Lord Stanhope's Promiſe 


was made, it would have been nothing to 


 Raleigh's Purpoſe ; becauſe his Purpole was 


to ſhew that the Demand, which the 
niards now' make of Gibraltar, cannot be 


made on any Thing which paſſed in Lord 


Stanliapèes Time; but it was extremely to his 
Purpoſe to ſhew, that 20e Letter was writ 
after Lord Stanhope's Death. Had Publicols 
taken upon him to ridicule. the plaineſt and 
eaſieſt Demonſtration in Euclid, he could not 


have rendered himſelf more ridiculous than 


he does upon this Occaſion. 
l amat a Loſs what Words to uſe. 18 
debarred myfelf from uſing hard anes; and 
none but the Hhardeſi are equal to what this 
Mriter deſerves. Let him paſs then without 
any Animadverſion from me. Let the Reader 
| EE Sentence upon him. 1 
| Jo 
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To ſum up the whole on this Head. PAS 
Ticola was to prove that my Lord Stayhope's 
Promiſe to reſtore Gibraltar is one of the 


Reaſons of the preſent Obſtinacy of the Spa- 
niardi, and by Conſequence of our preſent 


Difficulties. Now it is notorious that in Fact 


the Spaniards ground their Demand on ſome- 
thing which paſſed whilſt he was alive. Pub- 
 Hitala ſays it never appeared that the preſent 
Miniftry came into ſuch Aſſurances. Af he 
means the Aſſurances given by. my Lord 
Stanhope, and long ago made null, he is moſt 
_ certainly in the Right, for a very obvious 
Reaſon. But if he means the Aſurances ſtill. 
inſiſted upon, I have nothing to ſay but this, 
_ Theſe Aurances, or what the Spaniards call 
by that Name, - were mou in the Tec ear of our 
Lord DER 7. 

The ſecond Reaſon "AY by: this bes- | 
und Politician, for the Obſtinacy of the 
Spaniards, is the Reſentment, which hath lain 
at their Hearts, ever ſince we deſtroyed their 
Fleet. Here are no Proofs offered; nor can 
there be any which are direct; becauſe the 

Aſſertion relates to what paſſes, and hath paſſed 
theſe many Vears, in the Hearts of the King 
Queen, and Miniſters of Spain. It is a Fact, 
Which we are to take on the bare Word of 
this Author, or to reject. I make no Scruple 
of rejecting it, becauſe the probable Reaſons 
againſt it ſeem to me of much greater Weight 
than his /ngle Authority in any Caſe, and 


: "OP in a Caſo of this Nature. The 
a | | . ; 
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Spaniards were certainly not very well pleaſ- 
ed with us for deſtroying their Fleet. But 
doth it follow from hence that the Reſentment, - 
which they conceived upon this 'Occafion, 
operates thus ſtrongly! till}? How often were 
the French beaten by us in the laſt War ? 
Were not whole Squadrons of  rheir Ships de- 
ſtroy'd? How many of their Armies were 
defeated; How many of their Towns" were 
taken? notwithſtanding which; we ſee with 
Pleaſure, the moſt perſfe Harmony, the moſt 
intimate friendſhip, ſubſiſt between their Court 
and ours; even from the Time, when their 
Diſgraces were recent, and when their Re- 
ſentments againſt us muſt have run the high- 
eſt, if it was true the Reſentment, and not the 
Kagione di Stato (as the Italians call it) go- 
vern'd the Conduct of Princes. But the Spa- 
niards are more vindichtiue tian the French. 
This may be ſaid perhaps by People, who are 
apt to ſupport one Affirmation by another, 
and to call That Proof. But then howeame 
it to paſs that the Spaniards were fo ſoon re- 
conciled to the French, and enter'd into ſuch 
cloſe Alliances with them immediately after 
the Campaign of 1718? If the Britiſb Arms 
beat the Spaniſh Fleet, the French Arms took 
the Spaniſh Towns at the ſame Time, The 
near Relation and the ancient Frienuſdip be- 
tween the two Courts of France and Shak, 
it may be ſaid again, render'd-their-Recon- 
ciliation eaſy. But this would be to ſuppoſe 
n is 3 to the ane * 
H 0 
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of human Paſſions. , According to that, the 
Court of Spain muſt, have been infinitely 
more piqued againſt their mu Family, for 
joining in Oppoſition to them with the Em- 
peror, Who had been ſo long their common 
Enemy, than againſt the Court of Britain, 
who had not the ſame Ties to them, and who 
acted for an o/d Ally. This is natural and pro- 
bable. Nay, when we conſider how many 
M ar ks of | the utmoſt Reſentment Were ſhewn 
at that Time by the Spaniſb to the French 
Court; bow many Intrigues the former car- 
ry d on to ſubvert the Government, and to 
raiſe a Rebellion in France; I think we may 
joſtify. affirming that this is true in Fact. 
And yet how ſoon was all this forgot at Ma- 
drid* How ſoon was the Reunion of the 
two Courts brought about in the cloſeſt 
Manner, and cemented by Marriages? 
The King and Queen of Spain might loox 
on the Proceedings of the French, in this 
Affair, as a political Quarrel and a national 
3 Tong; but they look d on an Affair, which 
Happens a few Years afterwards, as a per/o- 
nal Injury and Afront. I mean the ſending 
back the Zxy/anta in fo abrupt, ſo unprepared 
a Manner, without any ſoftening, and with 
Jo many aggravating Circumſtances. Never 
Reſentment tun higher, nor was expreſs'd in 
Terms of greater Paſſion, than that of the 
Court of Madrid upon this Occaſion; and 
yet one or two Sacrifices, a little Addreſs, and 


little Management pacify d all; united the 


325 two 
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two Courts again; and reſtored to the French, 
in a ſhort Time, ſuch an Influence in Spain, 
that it is marvellous we, who depend fo 
much upon it, ſhould not yet have found 

the leaſt Effect from it in our Favour. 
I havedwelt on theſe Obſervations; in or- 
der to ſhew to what poor Expedients A 
NMrũers are reduced, who attribute the pre- 
ſent Obſtinacy of the Spaniards, to the beat- 
ing their Fleet about nine Years ago. Surely 
it is ſtrange that the Cardinal de Heury ſhould 
have been able, in /#ver or egit Months 
Time, to re-eſtabliſh a good Correſpondence 
and Friendſhip between the two Courts af 
France and Spain, after ſo great and 10 ſenſi- 
ble an Affront as Philip and his Queen thought 
was put upon them by his Predereſſor in the 
Miniſtiry; and that aur Miners thould not 
be able, in the Courſe of as many. Teari, to 
atone for what their Predecefſors did; nur 
to pacify the Reſentment of the Spaniards, 
for their Loſs of the Fliet in an Actiop, 
which they might have avoided; and which 
they render'd, in ſome Sort, unavoidable to 
us. It is impoſſible to believe that ſuch an 
Incident ſhould produce theſe Effects; Which 
ſeems to ſtrengthen, rather than to grow weak- 
er, the farther they are removed from this 
ſuppoſed Cauſe of them. There muſt be ſome- 
thing more recent than this Anger at a Zoſs, 
long ſince ſuſtain'd and repair d too, as I be- 
lie ve. Perhaps we may begin to make ſome 
Diſcovery of this kind, when we examine 
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the next Article; to which I ſhall proceed 
as ſoon as I have made a few Reflections 
more on this Head, which Publicola moſt 
prudently ſuggeſts to me, and which will be 
of wonderful Service to his Cauſe. _ 
Mor does the Quadruple Alliance (lays he; 
Id he muſt mean the King of Spain's Acceſ- 
ſion to this Alliance) being after the Promiſe 
(that! is, Lord Stanhope's Promiſe or Overture, 
concerning Gibraltar) prove 'the Spaniards 
ad given up ' their Expeftations . founded on 
that Promiſe; but only that they. were not, at 
#hat Time, in proper Circumſtances to infij? 
upon it. I have ſhewn how filly it is to talk 
of Expectationt, without any Right to expect; 
and how the Right of the Spaniards to Gib- 
rattar, acquired by Lord Stanhope's Promije, 
= Owerture, either real or ſuppoſed, was ex, 
tinguiſh' d before the Vear 1721. But I agree 
that if they had then had even a real Right, 
they muſt have ſubmitted: to give it up, as 
they did at that Time, becauſe; of the Cir- 
tcumſtances, into which they were fallen. Let 
me aſk Mr. Publicola what reduced them to 
itheſe Circumſtanees ? He muſt anſwer, it was 
beating their Fez, They had been as obſti- 
nate before that time, as it is poſſible for them 
to be no-. Alleroni talk d at leaſt as high as 
the Marquis de la Paz. But they grew com 
lying as ſoon as this Hoſtility was commit- 
ted. Might not the taking their Ga/leons 
have had the fame Effect lately? Would not 
our ee "Mint qi rain who run up and 
Bel! 4 down 
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down fle Wearld negotiating and abit: Trea- 
ries, with ſo much Credit to themſelves, and 
fo much Honour and Advantage to the Na- 
tion, have done better (I ſpeak it with due 
Submiſſion to their approved Wiſdom) to 
imitate, than to blame the Conduct of their 
Predeceſſors? From 1721, to 1725, we heard 
of nothing but the happy and flouriſhing State 
of our Affairs. This maſt have been owing, 
according to Publicola, to the Circumſtances. 
the Spaniards were in; and therefore this 
muſt have been owing to the Defeat, which 
they received in the Mediterranean, How 
came we to hear from the very ſame Perſons, 
that all our Difficulties and the Diftreſſes we 
are in at preſent, onght to be dated before 
the Year 17211 Surely, to be in a flourrſh- 
ing State, à Nation muſt be in a ſecure 
State; and how could that be true, if, during 
the four Years J have mention'd, a power- 
ful Neighbour meditated Revenge, and only 
waited an Opportunity of ſtriking home ? 
How could it be declared, even from the 
Throne, that * nothing more than the Forms 
of a Congreſs were wanting to eſtabliſh the 
public Tranquility, if the grand Quarrel be- 
tween vs and for rope did, in "Effect, 1 pac at 
that Time? | 
There are People 60 Fe bega leld of - 
| Truth, and ſo very indien tothe Shame 
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of being convicted of Falhaod, that they ne- 
yer. conder, when they affirm a Fact, any 
Thing . more than the pro ent Expcdiency. 


Strange, almoſt ingredible Inſtances of this 
might be quoted, I pals them over in Silence 
for many Reaſons; and, amongſt others, for 
this Reaſon, that ſome of them are too recent 
to be forgot. I ſtick. to the Point before me; 
and ſhall conclude it by obſerving that when 
Publicola aſſigns, all the Diſficulties, which 
we have labour'd under, fince the Vear 1725. 
to what paſs'd before the Year 1721, he is 
confuted not only by the Reaſons I have urg- 
ed, which. ſeemed to me unanſwerable, but 
likewiſe by an Authority, which ene Man 
will allow to be deciffve, _ 

The next Article to be conſider d i is this, 
Raleig . who was not ſatisfy'd with Publi- 
cola's Way of accounting for our preſent Dif. 

| Feulties, and for the cloſe Alliance between 
the Emperor and Spain, had aſcribed both 
to our Refuſal of the /o/e Mediation at Cam- 
| bray. He is accuſed of maliciouſly conceal- 
ing the Truth, and of imputing that to i/7 
Management, extraordinary. Refinement and 
great Tenderneſi, which was the Reſult of 
true Reaſon. | Now I think I can demon- 
ſtrate that 1 is = of the Truth ; 
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ſole Mediation; I might grant in one. Senſe, 
and for the fake of Argument; though I do 
not believe that the Fact is juſt as he ſtates it) 
and yet I might ſafely deny the ſame Thing 
in the only Senſe, in which this Fact can be 
of the leaſt: Uſe to our Author. I can grant 
that this Treaty might be ſign d in Form at 
Vienna, before it could be known there, in 
Form, that we had refuſed the /o/e Mediation; 
before the CGouriers from Cambray to London, 
from London to Paris, from Paris to Ma- 
drid, from Madrid to Viauna could perform 
their Journies, and the ſeveral Courts could 
hold their Councils and make their Diſ- 
patches. But the certain Knowledge of our 
refuſing this Mediation might very well ar- 
rive at Vienna before the Treaty was fign'd ; 
nay, the Treaty might be ſign'd upon this 
Knowledge, by Virtue of Inſtructions given 
with this Contingency ſpecify'd in them. I 
ſay this might be the Caſe ; and therefore to 
_ affirm this Fact, in the Terms Publicola af- 
firms it, is nothing to the Purpoſe. What 
Ha advanced may ſill be true, - 

That full Powers were given by Spain to 
carry on the Treaty of Vienna four Months 
before this Offer of the Mediation, is moſt 
certainly true; and therefore there is as much 
Reaſon to be aſtoniſh'd that early Meaſures 
were not taken to prevent it, as there is that 
other Meaſures, than what we have teen 

urſued, were not taken to prevent the Effects 
M7 ſuch'a Treaty. Could it be an abſolute 
8 H + gecret 
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Secret to our Miniſters, (who ought to be well 
inform'd ;; fince they have had ſuch immenſe 
Sums for. fecret Service, as was never heard 
of before their Time) that Spain was nego- 
tiating at Vienna, during theſe four Months? 
Could it be a Secret to them that, from the 

Death of the Duke of Orleans, and about 4 
Tear, at leaſt, before this Treaty was con- 
cluded, the Spaniſo Minifters were full E 
Fears and Jealouſies about the compleating 
the Infanta's Marriage with the King ef 
France ? If theſe Things, which were not 

quite unknown to moſt private Perſons, wl 


obſerved the Courſe of publick Events, wad. 2 


who ſought Information about them, did not 
eſcape the Intelligence of our Miniſters, Sow. 
could a Conſideration of the Circumſtanees,. 
which the Court of Spain was in at that Pe- 
riod, eſcape their Sagacity? 7 0 
From the Time of the Acceſſion f 2 
King of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, he 
whole Management of the Court of Mari 
had been left to the Duke of Orleans and his 
Cardinal du Bois; and if we were drawi into 
the Treaty made at Madrid in 1721, by this 
Prince and bis Miniſter, as I verily believe | 
we were; it is eaſy to ſee who was thank'd 
for this by the Spaniardi, and how watehfol 
France hath conſtantly been to ſeizerantilims 
rove every Occaſion of rendering' our Title 
to Gibraltar diſputable, and of wreſting this 
important Place out of our Hands. We dame 
men into the Con . Cambray joint Me- 
6 diatots 
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Alen with the French, between the Empe- 
ror and the King of Spain, but not with 
equal Advantage; not with an equal Share in 
the Confidence of one of the Parties; and 
3 with our Share in the Confidence of the other 
perhaps, a little diminiſhed; for it is not un- 
| likely that the private Treaty, made at Ma- 
Arid with the King of Spain, whilſt we were 
Mediator at Cambray between him and the 
_ "Emperor, might give Umbrage at leaſt to the 
Tatter. I know not whether this Step did 
not even occaſion ſome Complaint, though 
not in Form, perhaps, from the ne 
' 1 25 | 
In this State of Things; and in this Diſp66i- 1 
a of all Parties, what could it be imagined 
"a the Spaniards ſhould turn themſelves to, 
on che For̃eſight of a Rupture of all Intimacy, 
and even Correſpondence with France? 
Could they reſolve to leave themſelves with- 
cout any Ally with ſo many Enemies, and with 
their Intereſts ſtill unadjuſted ? Could they 
. reſolve to run the Riſque, i in this Condition, 
of falling back into a State of War, when 
they were about to purchaſe Peace at a Price, 
Which they thought ſo dear? Could they re- 
| ſolve t to abandon themſelves intirely to Great 
By juin, who had hitherto ſhewn ſo much 
5 Pattiality to the Emperor, ſtill their Enemy, 
and whole principal Intercourſe with them 
= had been managed hitherto by France, to 
"whom they expected ſoon to become Ene- 
8 r ? Certainly _ _ not reſolve upon 
e this, 


this, even as I 8 ſtated the Caſe ; much 
leſs could they do fo, if they had ſuch an in- 5 
veterate Rancour at Heart, as Publicola re- 
reſents. What then could our Minifers 
imagine the Spaniards ſhould do upon a Fore- 
ſight of the 1nfante's being ſent back, and by 
Conſequence of breaking with France ? 1 
will venture to ſay, for it is plain and evi- 
dent, that if they thought any Thing on this 
Affair, they muſt think the very Thing,which 
the Spaniard, did. The Spaniards began to 
treat at Vienna, that they might prepare for 
the worſt; and they delayed concluding their 
Treaty, till what they feared happened. Give 
me Leave to add, that it was eaſy to ſee that, 
whenever the Miniſters of Philip and the 
Imperialiſis ſhould come to examine their 
Maſter's Intereſt together, they would ſoon 
find theſe Intereſts not fo hard to reconcile, 
nor their Want of Megrators ſo great, as they 
« had imagined, whilſt Rivalſhip and Pique | 
Kkept them at a Diſtance; and that there were 
Men of great Weight in the Emperor's Court, 
whoſe private latereſt muſt render them 
articularly zealous to promote this Union. 
All this happened; and it affords a preg- 
nant Inſtance of what I ſaid above, that Rea- 
en of State will determine the Conduct of 
Princes; not old, ſtale, Reſentments 
From what hath been thus ſtated I deſire 
to make ſome Inferences, and to recommend 
W to e 8 eee. N 
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Fi then. It appeats more ridiculous than 
cver to talk of the Promiſe of Gibraltar and 
the Loſs of their Fleet as lying at the Hearts 
of the Spaniards and breaking out upon this 
Occaſion. Neither muſt it be ſaid abſolutely, 
that our refuſing the e Medzation at Cam- 
bray threw Spain into the Arms of the Em- 
peror. In what Reſpect this Step might 
contribute to it, will be ſaid preſently. Bur | 
the principal and determining Cauſe of 
Spain's uniting. ſo cloſely with the Empe- 
ror, was the ſending back the [nfanta. 
Secondly. However ſudden the immediate 
| Reſolution for the Neparture of this Princeſs 
from France might be; yet this Deſign had 
been long in Agitation; ſo long, that the 
Suſpicion of it had been entertained by the 
Spamards, and. was even publickly owned 
by their Miniſters very many months be- 
fore they ſent their uil Powers 1 carrying 
on 8 Treaty at Vienna. . 
Thirdly, There was ſurely, in 1400 whole 
Progreſi — this Affair, Notice enough toalarm 
any reaſonable Men; and Time enough to 
prepare for the Conſequences of a Breach be- 


tween Frunce and Spain. During the Life 


of the Duke of Orleans, he had, and it could 
not well be otherwiſe, the chief Credit at 
Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, 
by ſending back the Infanta, his Succeſſor 
would furniſh us with a fair Opportunity of 
attempting at leaſt to get between France and 
Spain, as France had ſtood between Spain 
and 
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and us, and of maintaining ourſelves in that 
Poſt. This indeed was an Object of the ut- 
moſt Importance; which deſerved more than 
all our Negociations have coſt us; and which 
it is not impoſſible might have been accom- 
pliſhed for leſs. Whenever it ſhall appear 
that we took all the Meaſures, in our Power, 
in a proper Manner and at a proper Time, 
for this great End, infinite Honour will 
accrue to our Miniſters without Diſpute. 

-Foarthly. If we had been as much prepar- 
oa as one would think we might in ſo 
many Months have been, 'we ſhould have had 
ſome great Advantages, which, if we were un- 
prepared for theſe Events, and even ſurprized 
at them, it was impoſſible we ſhould reap. 

The jo/e Mediation could not indeed have 


5 * ſooner offered than it was; becauſe it 


could not be offered till Spain had broke with 
France, and then it was offered to us. Nay, 
if it had been offered ſooner, I agree that we 
could not have accepted it ſooner, for Reaſons 
of Policy and even of Decency. But if we 
had been prepared for theſe Events, we might 
have ſtruck a great Stroke, as the Generality 
of the World thought, and continue to think, 

by accepting the Mediation in Form, as ſoon 
as it was offered. In the Caſe ſuppoſed of 

preparatory Meaſures taken by us, on a Fore- | 
fight of fuch a Conjuncture, it is probable that 
Spain would not have been extravagant enough 
to precipitate ſo bad a Bargain as ſhe made 
for herſelf in the n. 7 reach. Haviog 


no 
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no Mediator nor even Ally, ſhe was under a 
Neceſſity of granting almoſt any Terms to 
the Emperor, provided ſhe ſecured the main 
Points, which ſhe had in View. But, ſure 
of our Support, and ſhe might have had A(- 
ſurances ſufficient for her to depend upon, it 
is impoſſible to think ſhe would have carried 
her Conceſſions farther than ſhe needed to 
have done. In this Caſe, none of thoſe En- 
gagements (which were talked of, but which 
have never yet appeared) ſo. injurious to 
Britain could have been taken; and we 
might have had perhaps the Satisfaction of 
ſeeing the Peace of Europe conſummated by 
the Reconciliation of #wo Princes; the Ad- 
juſtment of whoſe Intereſts had been ſo long 
our Care; and whoſe Union is, without 
Doubt, in general, and unleſs ſome parti- 
- cular Circumſtances of a very Extraordinary 
Nature hinder it, the common Advantage 
of all thoſe, - who defire to fee a Balance 
of Power preſerved in the Weſtern World. 
But I go farther. I will ſuppoſe that we 
had not been. able to ſoften 8 or that 
we had not attempted it, which perhaps 
was the Caſe ; that Spain looked on us with 
a jealous, and even a revengeful Eye: and 
in ſhort that the Mediation was offered to 
us without any Deſign that we ſhould con- 
cern ourſelves in it, and purely for Form 
ſake; yet ſurely, even in this Caſe, ſome 
Advantage might have been taken by our 
immediate Acceptance of it. Our Con- 
duct, at leaſt, would have been free from 
| any 
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any Objection; and Spain and the 8 
would have been left without any Colour of 
Excuſe. Might not ſuch a Step have retard- 
ed the Concluſion of this famous Treaty ? 
Might not Time have been gained; and 
would not the leaſt Time, in this Caſe, 
have been of the greateſt Moment to us? 
_ Fifthly, When the Mediation was offered 
us, we could not know how foon the Treaty 
would be figned. It cannot be pretended that 
we did. Our Refuſal of it therefore muſt 
have been grounded purelyon theſe two Con- 
fiderations, (fo often urged in Defence of this 
Meaſure) that the Spaniards were our inve- 
terute Enemies, and that we were in Alliancr 
with the French. What is meant by being 
in Alliance with the French, and making this 
a Diſtinction between our Relation to T. 
and our Relation to the Spaniards, Tam at a 
Loſs to find. We were ſurely in Alliance 
with one Nation, as well as the other, from 
the Moment the King of Spain acceded to 
the Quadruple Aber, and the Matters ſtill 
unſettled at Cambray were ſolely relative to 
him and to the Emperor. If it be meant that 
we thought the French our Friends, and 
knew that the Spaniards waited only for a 
pretended \Occafion to break out into Enmity 

with us; I think this Reaſon will prove the 
contrary of what it is advanced to prove, 
Did: we ſuſpect that ſomething contrary to 
our Intereſt, ſomething dangerous to us, was 


working Op in the 3 of Vienna; 
| . and 
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and did we for this very Reaſon decline an 
Opportunity of coming at ſome Knowledge 
of what was in Agitation there? Did we, for 
this very Reaſon, refuſe the 5% Means we 
could have hoped for, of keeping up our an- 
tient Friendſhip with the Inperial Court, and 
of being in a Condition to check the Court of 
Spain? ſuch Arguments as theſe will not paſs; 
and whoever produces them hath too mean 
an, Opinion of the reſt of Mankind, and too 
preſumptuous an Opinion of his own Suffi- 
ciency. On the Part of Fance, no Objection 
could have been made to us, if we had ac- 
cepted this Mediation; for either the Points 
to be mediated upon were pure Trefles; ſuch 
as the Titles, and other Matters of as little 
Weight, referred to the Congreſs of Cambrayz 
in which Caſe our accepting the /oe Mediation 
muſt have been quite indifferent to the Frenchz 
or theſe Points were of Moment to the general 
Intereſt; and in this Caſe, the French ought 
to have deſired that we ſnould continue in the 
Mediation, for the ſame Reaſons, which 
ought to have determined us to do ſo. If the 
Friendſhipand Confidence between us and the 
French was not ſo ſtrict as it hath been repre- 
ſented, they did not deſerve the Compliment 
we made them. If this Friendſhip and Con- 
fidence were ſo ſtrict, they might and they 
would have truſted us with Pleaſure. Every 
one knows how concerned and alarmed the 
French were at the Reſentment, which the 
King of Spain ſhewed on this Occaſion, Their 
ED | GS firſt 
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firſt Care was to try all poſſible Means of pa- 
cifying him. If we could have been one of 
theſe Means, their Obligations to, and their 
Confidence in us muſt have increaſed. We 
might have treated for them, when they could 
not treat for themſelves. Inſtead of this, by 
Dint of Management, we ſo diſpoſed Affairs, 
that the Freuch in a ſhort Time treated for 
us with the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
with whom we could not treat for ourſelves. 
| be laf Inference I ſhall make, from all 
that hath been ſaid, is this. As ſending back 
the Jnfanta was the certain and immediate 
Cauſe of throming Spain into the Arms of the 
Emperor; ſo our Refuſal of the /o/e Media- 
tion may juſtly be deemed an acceſſory Cauſe 
of it. This Refuſal might give Occaſion to 
carry the Engagements of theſe two Princes 
farther than it was for our Intereſt that they 
ſhould go. At leaſt, our Acceptance of it 
was the ſole, probable Meaſure, in that In- 
ſtant, of preventing ſuch Engagement; for 
this Union of the Emperor and the King of 
Spain is not, in itſelf, ſo terrible. Spain 
might be as well, nay better for us and for all 
Europe, in the Arms of the Emperor than of 
France, and if this Union is become formida- 
ble to us, we may thank for it our own Ma- 
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| N of a People, and leaking: to Aber | 
People the Conduct of aur .awn;; of which 
ſurely a more ſtrange Example cannot be 
imagined than that, which is before our Eyes. 
We wonld. not attempt; nay we would not 
conſent to be Mediators, when we ſtood in 
| that Character, and could ſtand in no other, 

_ notwithſtanding all the Reaſons for at in that 
nice ConjunFure. Such was our Delicacy. 
But we have admitted and (may I be allow'd 
to ſay 10? ) we have courted France to act 
as Mediator, where ſhe is a Party; for France 
is a Party to the Treaty of Hanover; and the 
Treaty of Hanover, with the Treaty gf, Vienna, 
give Occaſion jointly to the Congreis of Soif- 

_ ous, and all the preſent Negociations., 1607 
That France is a Party in our Quarrel, we 
have been often told; and that ſhe would 
ack as ſuch, we have been often afſured.. She 
was to make be/ſreging Gidraltar a Caſus Far- 
deris. She was to march an Army into Nou- 
Jon. What was the not to do?—But we 
have ſeen her act hitherto no Part but that of 
a Mediator; a common Friend; but uncon- 
cern'd in the Quarrel. No good Effect hath 
yet appear'd; even from her Offices as Media- 
tor. If, by theſe Offices, the hath kept us 
dren acting. for ourſelves, and made us prefer 
4 precarious Dependence to a vigorous War, 
e ſure the Hfect of her acting in this 
OSharacter hath been a bad one for Britain. 
Nothing can be more plain than that Chain 
e Cauſes and Effects, which hath dragg'd 
5 7 ls bs, aa 
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us into our preſent Difficulties; and as theſe 
' Difficulties mcrea/ed, the Obflinacy of Spain 
- muſt of Courſe zncreaſe likewiſe. If that Court 
had never thought of getting Gibraltar out 
of our Hands, the State we brought ourſelves 
into was ſufficient to ſuggeſt the Deſign to 
them. When once Spain had purchaſed the 
Emperor's Alliance, (I may uſe this Expref- 
fion ; the Treaty Vienna will juſtify it) 
ſhe might flatter herſelf that he would ad- 
here to her, even in anreaſonable Expetta- 
tions; ſince he had no more to expect from vs, 
and had ſo much to receive from her. As 
ſoon as we had ſafely declined having to do 
with her, or for her, unleſs in Concert with 
France, with whom ſhe would have nothing 
to do at that Time, France employ d all pol- 
*fible Means to be reconcil'd to her. Intrigues 
of every Sort, ecclefiaſtical and ſecular, were 
ſet on Foot. They ſucceeded; and Spain 
ſaw ſhe had nothing to apprehend. What 
ſhe had to hope, I determine not, from His 
Party to the Hanover Treaty. The © other 
Princes and States, who acceded to 2,15 
Treaty, acceded in ſuch a manner, as it is eaſy 
to prove (if Publicola ſhould think fit to 
deny it) that wwe could have little to hope 
and "Spain little to apprehend from heir En- 
gagements, in her Diſputes with us about 
our immediate Intereſts. 
All other Powers ſoften'd dees each 
0 by Degrees; and by Degrees We got 
deeper into the Quarrel. Spain, from hav- 
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ing ne Ally, came to have many; ſome more; 
ſome leſs to be depended on; none to be fear d. 
From having a | Multitud- of Diſputes, ſhe 
came to have none, except with zs: Me, on 
the other Hand, from having none of our In- 
terefts in Diſpute, are come to ſee hardly any 
others in Controverſy. From feeling ourſelves 
back d by ,ſeveral Allies, we are come, at 
leaſt in the Points of direct Relation to us; 
to have in Effect no Ally but one; and with 
that one we own that we are iſatigy d; nay 
we own that we are afraid of him. The 
Writer, I am anſwering, inſinuates both; 
nay, he does it almoſt in expreſs Words. wal | 
complains of the JIndiference of France in 
ſupport of our Intereſts; and of the „ 7 
of engaging in a War, in Coneert with 
France. Who would have thought it, Mr. 
D' Anvers ? Here is the London Journal con- 
tradictipg the Enquiry J and I am able to point 
out to you many groſs Inſtances of his doing 
the ſame Thing. Here is. Publicola account- 
ing for our preſent D ifficulties, now they are 
come upon us, by the very Arguments, which 
were urged againſt the Hanover Treaty, and 
which proved that the natural Conſequence 
of that Treaty was juſt what the Event hath 

ſhewn it to be. Thoſe, who wrote againſt 
the Enquiry, foretold what would happen. 
Publicola juſtifies the Miniſtry, by * | 

ing that it hath happen'd! - 

Iwill mention but one Inſtance. more of 
this kind z and that ſhall be with Relation to 
-"T 4 g 008; 


the Oftend Company. The grand Ryarrek. 
ſays Publicola was between Us and Spain. 
Nie Oſtend Trade, about which ſuch 4 Noiſe- 
hath been made, was more the Concern f our 
Neighbours, 52th by Treaty and Intereſt, than 
our own. Now I will Live the World to- 
decide by waoM all this Noiſe about tlie 
Oſtend Trade hath been made. Did not you, 
Mr. D' Anvers, and ſeveral other Writers, 

maintain that this Company was of but little 
' Concern to us, in Oppoſition to the whole: 
Party, on the contrary Side, who took all poſ- 


üble Pains, both within Doors and without, 


to prove that the Offend Trade was a Point of 
the utmoſt Concern to Britain, and even equal 
to Gibralter itſelf; N ay the Author of the 
Enquiry (who hath now the Mortification to. 
ſee ic ſelf given up, in every material Ar- 
ticle, by both Parties; even by Theſe, who. 
ſet him to work) goes ſo far, p. 57. of that. 
memorable Performance, as to aſſert that 
Gibraltar would be of no Importance to us, if 
the Offend Company ſhould be ſuffer d to ſub- 
fiſt ; and having labour'd that Point, with alk. 
his Strength, for no leſs than twenty Pages 
together, concludes it thus; That not only our 
own Eaſt and Weſt India, " and that of. 
tie Dutch, will be ruin 'd by he Oftend Com- 
pany, which will be the immediate Effect of it 
{or rather-is ſo already in ſome Degree) but 
alſo that the Contagion will ſpread to many 
other "Branches of the Britiſh and Dutch 


T; eaſt and convey along "with it the Riches, 
3 | he 
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e Strength, and tie naval Power to the 
ame Spaniſh Netherlands. 
But were it ſo that Holland ale would 
Ii the Safferer by the Oſtend Trade; {which 
7s far from being the Caſe; ) yet the Ruin of 
Holland maſt carry along with it, A one End, 
Lhe Ruin of BRITAIN." ; 
Sach Abfurdities as theſe onkt: provoke 

Merriment'in a Caſe of leſs Confequence 5 
but they provoke Indignation in a. Caſe, 
where the Honour and Intereſt of our King 
and Country are ſo deeply concern'd. | 

Into this State were our foreign  Afarrs 
brought, when his preſent Majeſty came to 
lie Grown. I mention this the rather, be- 
cauſe they, who now think it for their Intereſt 

0 date the Riſe of all this Miſchief fo much 
backwarder than it can confiſtently with 
Truth be dated, may poffibly find it for their 
Intereſt hereafter, if neu and almoſt: wna- 
evoidable Difficulties ſhould come upon us, 
in Conſequence of what they have done in a 
FORMER REIGN, to date the Riſe of them 
as much 700 forward. Let it then be re- 
member'd that all, which hath happen'd in 
THIS REIGN, is no more than a Frolonga- 
tion of the ſame Scene. The great Scenes of 
the World are not to be ſhifted at our Plea- 
fore. They muſt be continued ſometimes, 
when we are convinced the moſt that they 
are weakly framed. Opportunities muſt be 
waited for, and we truſt they will happen. 
We are ſure they will be improved by the 
| I 3 Capacity 
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Capacity, the Vigour, the Experience and 
Valour of our auguſt Monarch. A. ſeaſonab/e 
and powerful Effort hath often broke through 
the moſt complicated Evils. A Word hath 
often effected what the moſt tedious Negocia- 
tions, ſuch as we have been accuſtom'd to, 
could never have brought about. 

I have now done with Mr. Publicola for 
this Time; and I hope for good and all. If 
my Letter is grown into a greater Length 
than I deſign d, this hath been owing prin- 
cipally to an earneſt Deſire of ſetting he. 

Malters ({o often and ſo groſly miſrepreſented) 
in a juſt and clear Light. I have advanced no 
Facla, but ſuch as are of publick Notoriety ; 
ſuch as I know to be true; and ſuch as 1 do 
yerily believe to be ſo, upon ſuch Grounds as 

' reaſonable Men have always thought ſuffici- 

ent to conſtitute, in Caſes of this Nature, the 
higheſt Probability, I have endeavour'd to 
puſh no Conſequence, nor to ſtrain any Ar- 
gument farther. than I judged it would evi- 
dently bear; for whatever Publicola may 
think, which concerns me little, I aſſure you. 
Mr. D'Anvers, that I would not have given 
myſelf this trouble, ſmall as it is, of anſwer- 
ing him for any other Reaſon but this; That, 
in order to get well out of our preſent D Fa 
ficulties and Dangers, it is neceſſary to know 
truly how we came into them; and that he 
therefore, who contributes to diſpel from 
before the Eyes of Mankind thoſe Miſts of 
Error, ß ate ſo e — 
i | t 18 
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this Time, does ſome Service to his King 
and his Country. | 
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vations on the Conduct of Great- Britain, 
Sc. being chiefly deſign'd as an Anſwer to 


my firſt Letter on the pretended Project of a 


Tuck, it may be thought incumbent on 
me to juſtify what I have written; for though 
this Piece (which conſiſts of nothing but In- 
conſiftencies, C ontradiftions, Prevarications, 
and downright Falſhoods) is already ſunk in- 
to that Contempt, which it deſerves; yet 
when a private Perſon launches into Poli- 
tics, it is his Duty to pay ſome Regard to 
an Adverſary, who produces the leaſt Marks 
of Authority, however mean and. deſpica- 
ble his Performance may be thought. 

The Shortneſs of Time will, I hope, ex- 
cuſe any little Inaccuracies of Stile, or trivial 

14 bo u 
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Miſtakes, that T may happen to fall inte 
through the Courſe of theſe Remarks; which 
every Body will perceive required Haſte. 
I ſhall paſs over all his little Sophiſtry on 
the Freedom of Writing, as well as his dirty 
Imputations of Libolling, Diſaffeftion and ill 
Deſigns againſt the Government (thoſe trite, 
wofn-out -Topicks of every wretched Scrib- 
bler againſt you fer above theſe two Years 
{) and come directly to the Points, upon 
Which the whole Steig of his Arguments, 
ſuch as they are, depends. f 
The firſt Objection, which he undertakes 
to confute, is the ſuppoſed Inamtrvitiy of our 
Squadrons, and the Depredations committed by 
the. Spaniards- upon our Merchants in the 
| Weſt- 8 5 
In order to do this, he hath given us, what 
he calls, the Jufruftons to Admiral Hofer, 
and the other Commanders of our Squa- 
drons in thoſe Parts. . 
I hall not enquire from vum he received 5 
theſe Lights ; though it ſeems very extraordi - 
mary that a Hrtle, obſcure Pamphletter ſhould N 
be favour'd with Papers of ſuch a private 
Nature, as. have been ſometimes | refuſed, 
even upon Applications i in Parliament. . 
Neither will I offer to diſpute whether theſe 
Inſtructions are genuine and autlientict; tho“ 
there are ſeveral Fhings in them, which have 
. a” fuſpicious Afpect. By the fir ft Orders, 
given to Admiral Hofer, it looks as if thoſe 
who ſent him, did not underſtand. the Service. 
. 8 they 
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they ſent him upon; for they direct him to 
block up the Flota and Gelleons in the Port | 
of Cartagena; which is indeed a proper Port — 
to look for the Galleons in; but the Flota | 
was never there, ſince the Spanrards traded | 
to that Country. By the /econd Jnfirnttions 
they ſeem to be ſenſible of their Miſtake, by 
giving him diſtin& Orders to take Care of the 
Plot; which makes it probable that, at firſt, 
they took the Flata and Gallons to be the 
ſome Fleet, and did net know that ane came 
from Peru, and the other from Mexico. | 
Neither can I find out the Rea ſon Gag eee 
ferring the Galleont, in theſe Taftruttions, to 
the Flota; for if keeping the Spaniſh Trea- 
ſure from going home was the Intent of that 
Expedition, the F/ota was as material aa 
Attention as the Ga/leons having as much ü 
Money aboard them; and both might have 
been intercepted, had our Fleet been righthy 
ſtationed at firſt, viz. in the Bay of Matan- 
28s in the Iſland of Cuba, where they might 
have ſtayed much more nn than 
at the Baſtrmentos. 
Indeed ſtopping the Elota. is made the 
next Point to ſtopping the Gallons; but 
conſidering the Port, from whence jt comes, 
| and the Courſe it ſteers, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible that a Squadron), lying at the Baſti- 
mentos, ſhould intercept them, or gain my 
Intelligence of them... 
In another Part of theſe Orders, Amen 
Hofer is inſtructed to. PERSUADE re Spa- 
niards 
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niards 0 let him take them; which I confels | 
looks, at ' firſt Sight, ſomewhat romantic 


and ridiculous. 


Theſe Particulars, I ſay, miglit reader the 
whale: liable to Suſpicion; but though I could 
not help taking ſome Notice of them, I 
would not be thought to infer rom hence the 


Impoſſibility of their bein "S authentick; for 


though I have a very bad Opinion of the 
Pamphlcteer, I cannot think that he would 


dare to impoſe upon the World in a Matter of 


ſuch Conſequence; but ſince it was thought 


neceſſary to give the Publick ſome Satisfac- 
tion in this Affair, I could wiſh he had fa- 
voured us with ALL theſe Inſtruftions at 


Length and entire, (for this does not appear 
to be the Caſe) that we might have been able 
to form a true Judgment, upon a View of 


the Mole, which cannot be ſo well done | 


by Scraps and Extradts, 

However, it appears from theſe Orders 
themſelves (as he hath thought fit to publiſh 
them) that /topping the Galleons was to be 


their chief Care; and that they were not to 


riſque the Succeſs of it upon any Account. 
1 will therefore leave it to the Judgment of 


Mankind, whether any prudent Officer, un- 
der ſuch a /ri# and particular Injunction, . 
would run the leaſt Hazard of failing in that 


main Point, by endeavouring to protect our 


Merchants. It is certain, at leaſt, that the 
Spaniards did, and do ſtill continue their 


Won with * ane Moleſtation, and 
with- 


— 
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without any con/iderable Repriſals dB on 
our Parts. Nay, the Commanders of our 
Squadrons were ſo far from giving any Aſſiſt- 
ance to our Merchants in thoſe Seas, that it 
is well known the Exigencies of the publick 
Service obliged them to make ſuch an I. 
preſs. on their Ships (to ſupply the great 

Loſs and Deſtruction of the Men, on board 
our Squadrons) as rendered them unable 
to perform their Voyages. ä 
His Reaſoning therefore, on this Head, is 
reduced to one of theſe Points; either firſt; 
that the naval Force, ſent to thoſe Parts, Was 
not ſufficient to perform ſuch different Ser- 

vices; or ſecondly, that our Admiral and 
Commanders did apprehend themſelves to be 
confined or embarraſſed by ſome Cautions and 
Limitations; or thirdly, that they either ne- 
glected, or did not underſtand their Duty; 
which would be ſuch a Reflection upon the 
skill, Courage and Integrity of thoſe excellent: 
Officers, as will not __—y paſs upon "Ow 
World. 

The Pamphleteer hath produced Part of one 
Letter from Admiral Hofer ; in which he 
gives an Account, contrary to the general 
Opinionheretillthis Time, that the Spaniards Pi 
had diſembarked their Treaſure, and ſent it 
back to Panama, before he arrived at the Ba- 
timentos; upon which this Writer obſerves, 
that he could not have taken any Thing but 
empty Hulks ; and then ſeems to think him- 


* YOu ſmart in aſking, whether ſuch" a 
Pledge 
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Pleds e 1would have had much Influence on the 
Counfel Spain? To which I reply, firſt, 
that this is nothing to the Purpoſe; becauſe it 
js plain, that the Admiral had no Power to 
ſeize the Gallrons, in caſe they had not been 
unloaded; fo that his Arrival could have no 
other Effect, than that of their own Advice- 
Boat, to make them ſecure their Treaſure. 
_ Secondly, I do not think it would have been 
ſuch bad Policy to have taken even the empty 
Hulks, ot burnt them in the Port (fo that the 
Spaniards could have made no farther Uſe. of 
them) and to have ſailed. immediately to 
Vera Crus, and ſeized the Flora, inſtead of 
lying ſo long to watch empty Hulle, till our 
own Ships became rotten, and almoſt empty 
Hulks themſelves. | 

I could with, for the Farther Lafmtion | 
aan Satisfaction of the Publick, that the 
| Pamplileteer had found it convenient to give 
us the Sight of all Admiral Hofer's, Letters; 
for 3 muſt have ſent ſeveral, during 
his long and diſaſtrous Continuance on that 
Station; from whence perhaps we might have 
had ſome farther Light into this Affair, or 
collected at leaſt what his Opinion was of the 
Nature of his Jiſtructions, and the Conduct 
af that Expedition. However, it is well 
known in what Manner he expreffed him- 
ſels; upon ſeveral Occaſions, both at Jamaica, 
and in Letters to his Friends in England. 

Lam ready. to ſubſcribe, with the greateſt 


Pleaſure and i to all the Encomiums,, 
which 


=? 
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„ 
which this Writer makes on Sir Charks 
Wager; whom I know to be a 'Gentleman of 
the moſt amiable Character both in publict 
=” private Life, T am confident that no 


- Difficulties or Dangers could deter him from 


doing his Duty ; that no Temptations could 
prevail upon him to betray his Truſt; and 
that he did not want the greateſt Skill and 
Abilities to execute it. I have the fame good 
Opinion of Sir J Jennings, and. other 
Commanders, who were ſent upon thoſe Ser- 
vices; and when the Pamphleteer was in his 


panegyrical Strain, I could wiſh that he had 
done Juſtice to their Characters ; and like- 
_ wiſe pow ſome ſmall Tribute of Gratitude to 


the Memory of thoſe brave Officers, who 


had the Misfortune to | periſh (I was going te 


ſay, were ſacrificed) in the Service of their 
Country. — But they are dead, and have it 


not now in their Power to jul; ify themſelves, 


or to accuſe others. 

But to return 
Orders given to Sir Charles Wager, the 22d 
of Beres e 1726, that he was impowered 
to intercept any Ships with Stores, Ammus 
xition, or Proviſions, bound for the Spaniſb 


Camp, then in Sight of Gibraltar, in order 
to beſiege i it; nor inſtructed, even by the ſoft 
Endeavours of Perſuaſion, or otherwile, to get p 


them or their Cargo into his Poſſeſſion, to diſ- 
able them from beginning Hoſtilities ; not- 


withſtanding the ſame Orders directed him to 


reinforce the Garriſon of Gibraltar, which 
0: was 


al; do not tail by. Hide 
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was then going to be beſieged, by ſending 1 the 
Land Forces then on board Admiral Hoplon's 
Squadron, and, in Caſe of Need, to give all the 
Relief and Afiſtance he was able to the ſaid 
_ Garriſon; though I have been credibly in- 
formed, the Spaniards were permitted to 
paſs by our Squadron, even under the Stern 
of the Admiral, and ſafely landed Stores, 
 Provifions, Ammunition and Fe Neceſſa- 
ries for the Siege of that Place. 

If this be true, as I am aſſured it is, I ſhould 
be glad to know for what Reaſon his Inſtruc- 
tions ran in that /of7 Strain; or why ſo much 
Complaiſance was ſhewn_ to the Spaniards 
upon the Occaſion of ſuch an undiſguiſed 
Defign- againſt that important Fortreſs. I 
am the more defirous to know this, becauſe 
I am ſure it could not proceed from any 
want of Vigilance or Zeal in that brave and 
excellent Officer, who is a Man of too eſtab- 
liſhed a Character to ſuffer in any Body's 
Opinion, by the oblique and ungenerous 
Infinuation of this Writer, after all his Com- 
place ts, hat he was not attended with his 

former good Fortune. 

© The pamphleteer, having thus refuted the 
. Objections againſt the ſuppoſed Inactivity of 
our Squadrons, by producing ſome Parts of the 
Inſtructions to the Commanders of them; and 
ſhewn, as he tells us, that the Loſſes of our 
Merchants have not been owing to any Want 
S that Care, which the Government ought al- 

| Wa to She te the Protection of our Trade ; 

5 | he 


% 

he proceeds, in the next Place, to give us 
ſome Account of ee Captures, which he 
ſays are not near ſo conſiderable as they have 
Been repreſented; and having prefaced this Part 

likewiſe with a great many angry Reflec- 

tions, he produces a Liſt of twenty-ſix Ships, 

which he would have us believe to. be ALL, 
that we have really loſt— His Addreſs in 
cooking up this Account is very remarkable. 

I, We are told this is an exact Liſt of all 
ſuch Ships as have been taken by the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt Indies, ſince F Conclu- 
ſion of the Treaty of Hanover. But why 
' ſhould he confine 4 thus to Place and Time? 
I mentioned, indeed, only three Years paſt, 

by Reaſon of the Frequency of the Captures 
during that Time; but if I had undertaken 

to give the Publick an Account of all our 
Loſſes; I ſhould certainly have begun my Ac- 
count a great deal farther back; much, lets 
ſhould I have limited it to the Web Indies ; 
finge I preſume that Ships taken in the Ocean 
and other Seas, are as. much Loſſes to our 
Merchants, as thoſe taken in America, and 
that they have the ſame N to expect 
Reparation for them. 

2. This is a Liſt of ſuch Captures only, as 
have been, at any Time, conyeyed to the Knows 
ledge of the Government, either by the imme- 
diate Complaints of the Merchants concerned in 
thoſe Captures; their Repreſentations ta the 
Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations; or 
the eee W 2 hits Majeſty Ni- 
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nifters aid Conſus abroad, Sch Is. Uk 1 
ſuppoſe he means by the moſt authentich Te- 
Aimonies. But is it to be inferred from hence, 
as he ſeems to do, that no more Loſſes have 
been ſuſtained than what have been Au for- 
\mally complained of ? 1 grant, indeed, that no 
Merchant can expect Reparation, who does 
not give in the Particulars of his Loſſes; but 
it is well known that many of theſe Swferers 
did not do this; which might proceed from 
different Cauſes. Several Merchants, who 
reſide in our Plantations and Settlements a- 
broad, might not have Opportunity to tranſ- 
mit the Particulars of their Loſſes, and au- 
thorize their Agents to make a regular Com- 
plaint ; for, if I am not miſinformed, ſome 
Complaints were actually brought in, after 
the Account was cloſed, and therefore not in- 
ſerted in it. Others might neglect to do it, 
by deſpairing of Succeſs; and thinking, per- 
haps, that the Proſpect of Reparation would 

not anſwer the Trouble of complaining. | 
The Pablick, I believe, will ſoon ſee a true 
Account of our Loſſes, by the Depredations 
of the Spantards, both in the Weſt Indies and 
in other Seas, from a proper Period of Time; 
which will more fully chew the Fallacy of 
this partial Lift, which ought to be 3 
with the utmoſt Indignation, as an Inſult on 
the Misfortunes and Calamities of the Brit i 

Ae $ 

I am told that the Pamphleteer had a De- 
fgn to oblige us * in this Piece, with 
| a counter 
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4 Caleb F of thoſe Ships, which's we have 


taken from the Spaniards, during the late 
Diſturbances; and that this Was actually 


printed, but afterwards cancelld and ſup- 


preſs d. I am ſorry to hear that any Motives 
could induce fo impartial a Writer to rob us 
of this Catalogue, which was not only very 
proper, but would no Doubt give SIEM Sa- 
tisfaction to the Publick. 


The only objection, ſays the Pamphleteer, 


that remains to be anfwer'd upon this Point of 


the Spaniſh Depredations, is with Regard to 


| Letters of Marque and Reprifal ; 5y which 
the Traders might have been authorized to 


make tlemſelues Reparation. He acknow- 


| ledges that the Merchants, in the Situation 
we were then in, with Regard to Spain, had 
a Right, both by our vun Law and that of 
Nations, to demand ſuch Letters. He then 
proceeds to juſtify the Miniſiry (which I 


hope wants no Juſtification) by ſhewing that 


ſuch Letters were not refuſed. Thoſe are his 
Words. But how does he ſhew it? Why, 
he gives us two Inſtances of Owners of Ships, 
who did apply for them, upon an Order pub- 
liſh'd in the Gagerte, and were actually re- 


Fuſed ; and does not produce one Inſtance of 
any Man whatſoever, to whom they were 


gr, 


He tells us indeed, by Way of Apology 
for this Refuſal, that rhe Prell "Treaty 
having been for ſome Time negociating at Paris, 


a. ne Oy" "_—_ aha to ae Ar uing 
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theſe Commiſſions, till he ſhould ſee the Succeſs 
of that Negotiation. He adds that the preli- 
minary Articles were ſign'd at Paris, the 20th 
of May, and that Draughts of Infirufions to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, for granting Let- 
ters of Marque, were ſign'd by his late Ma- 
jeſty after the 21/ April. As therefore the 
preliminary Treaty had been ſome. Time nego- 
tiating at Paris, the Queſtion is whether it 
was not actually negotiating at the Time, 
when 7his Order was publiſh'd in the Gu- 
zette; and if it was, why was the Order 
publiſh'd at all ? fince it ala only tend to 
3 e the Merchants upon equipping 
Ships k. s for this Service (as I am told ſeveral 
did : at Briſtol to no Purpoſe, and at a great 
Expence. | 
This therefore is ſuch a Juſtification of the 
Miniſtry, as I am ſure you, Mr. D*Anvers, 
would be afraid to publiſh. 
. - He proceeds, in the laſt Place, to expoſe 
the Clamour, that hath been raiſed againſt 
the Negotiations at Soifſons, and the Project 
of Accommodation, which hath cauſed ſo 
much Diſquiet. : 
J confeſs it gives me ſome Niete to find 
that T was right in my Conjecture, that if any 
ſuch Prajeci was really in agitation, it would 
not bear the name of a Truce; for lo! it is 
not called a Truce, it is a proviſional T reaty ; 
though, for my Part, I am not able to diſco- 
ver any Difference between them, unleſs it 
185 in the Sound; for a Goal ö 77 Treaty does 
; SR not 
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not ſeem to imply, any more than a Tyuce, 
Aa final Determination of all the Differences, 
1 is ſo much wanted, but only 4 

ius of them for a Time. 

The preliminary Whey was, properly 
ſpeaking, a proviſſonal Treaty, as it was to 

provide for ſomething farther at the Congreſs; 
1.5 that the Negotiations at this Aſſembly 
ſhould end in a proviſional Treaty only, is not 
what we had Reaſon to expect Wan the . 
ſurances ſo often given us. 

I cannot for bear obſerving, in this Place, 
the various Denominations, under which, this 
Treaty hath paſs'd. At firſt, we were promi- 
ſed a full, formal and eftabliſh'd Peace; but 
ſoon after the Concluſion of the 44% Seffon, it 
was call'd, in the foreign Prints, a Pacrfica- 
tion; and after that an Idea of a Paci fication 3 
chew? it was a Truce, and bore that Name in 
all Papers, foreign and domeſtick, for ſeveral 
Months together; at laſt, according to this 
| Writer, it is neither a Peace, nor a Pacifica 

tion, not an Idea of a Paciſication, nor a 
-Truce, but a proviſional Treaty. 

Well! if a Peace could not be ben 4, 
and a Truce, would not go down; een let it 
be a provi Honal Treaty; or what elſe they 
pleaſe. I ſcorn to inſiſt upon Names with 
theſe Gentlemen; ; but will examine the 
Treaty itſelf, as it 1s e us oy the Pam- 
r FI. 78 = dad? 
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It i is ſomewhat range that a Writer, who 

"Kex upon himſelf ſuch an Air of Authority, 
ſhould condeſcend to borrow his Materials 
from the Po- Boy; and more ſtrange, that 
he ſhould charge me with affed#ing to call 
this Treaty a Truce; when he cannot be i 
norant that the Po- Boy, from which ; 4 
tes the Articles, as well as the Dutch 
Prints, from whence the:Po/t- Boy tranſlated 
them, and a// Papers, for at leaſt two Months 
before I wrote my H Letter, call' d it con- 
ſtandly by that Name. 
When Lfirſt undertook this Examination 
. of the pretended Project of a Truce, I treated 

it as chimerical, or the Invention of atl defign- 
ing Men, and argued from the Defedts of the 
; Articles, that I could not believe them to be 

enuine. What therefore could induce this 
Crier to affirm, that we have not ſo much as 
pretended to ſhew. that this Project i is deficient, 
in not providing for all thoſe Points, that have 
been the Subje&? of the late Diſputes between 
- Great-Britain and foreign Powers; when the 
whole Tenor of that Letter was to prove the 
Defeds, of it, by a very circumſtantial Induc- 
tion of Particulars : — But in this he not 
only advances a Falſbood, but contradicts him- 
ſelf, as ſuch Writers ate apt to do; for in the 
very Page before this Aſſertion, that we have 
not fo-much as pretended to fhew that this Pro- 
jed is deficient, he tells us, that he ſhall make 
ame Obſervations on the OBJECTIONS, which 


ee Writers have made to it. 
Neither 
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Neither can it ſurely be forgot, chat the 
Ailthde of the Britiſh Fourial repreſented | 
this Projeck, and thele very Articles, in the 
fame Manner, as chimerical, and charged 
me with trumping them up, in order to af= 
perſe the Miniſters with odious Deſigns. He 
calFd them beſides unintelligible Pcb dark 
Things and ill meant Reporte, which bear no 
Sign of Credibility, and do not deſerve the 
News of Intelligence; fo that when zhe/e 
Articles had been given up, in this Manner, 
by a Writer (who, I was inform'd, had Ac- 
ceſs to a Perſon in Authority) it would have 
been ridiculous to enter into a farther Detail 
of the Defe# of them. ——But now (ac- 
cording to the uſual Tnconfiftency of theſe 
Men, and their de/ultory Method 2 Rea ſon- 

ing) we are to unbelieve every Thing, which 
we were taught to believe about fx Weeks 
ago. Thele unintelligible Projects, which it 
was Fuction at that Time even to mentiofl, 
are now acknowledged to be really genuine; ; 

the whole Succeſs of our Negotiations is put 
upon them; and they are made the Baſis of 
our future Settlenient. —— Some farther Ob- 
ſervations therefore are now become ſcafon- 

+ able and requiſite. 

He tells us that, by his Treaty, we obtain 
the plaineſt and moſt dire Acknowledgment 
and Confirmation of our Right to all our Por- 
ſeſſions, and to all our Privileges in Frade; 
even thaſe, which had been dif puted, in Oppo- 
5 ro preceding Treaties, But in 1 what Man- 

bo ner 
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ner is this Acknowledgment. and Confirmation 
obtained? The Pamphlzteer proves it thus. 


By the ſecond Article, the Treaties of Utrecht, 


Raſtad and Baden, the Treaty of the Hague 


in 1717, together with the Quadruple Alli- 


ance, and ALL the Treaties and Conventions, 
antecedent to 1725, the preliminary Articles, 
and the Convention jigned at the Pardo, are 
made the Baſis and Foundation of the preſent 
Treaty; and being expreſly confirmed by it, 
without any Reſtriction of Time, whatever 
Balli been ſlipulated in our Favour, in any of 
thoſe Treaties and Conventions, receives a new 
and perpetual Sanction by this. Upon 
enen 


* 


I. That I cannot comprehend how a tem- 


- 
* 


orary Treaty, which I take a provifional 


: 


o 
. Can a Treaty be properly called perpe- 
tua] (though not expreſly limited to any Time) 


or to be ſaid to give a perpetual Sanction, which 


* 
0 


does not finally adjuſt one Point in Diſpute, 


but leaves them to the Determination of 
Comm iſtoners, and conſequently ſubject to 


future Debates? _ 


3. Suppoſing this Treaty leaves us upon the 


Foot of former Treaties; is it not well known 
that the Senſe. of /ome of theſe Treaties hath 
been diſputed ; and may they not be diſputed 
again, and occaſion. the ſame Diſturbances ? 
I will inſtance only in the Caſe of Gibral- 


ter. As the ſecond Article of this Treaty is 
% : 


\ 
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to the very fame Effect as the : fecond Article 
of the preliminary Treaty ; (both of which re- 
late to our Paſſeſions in general; for Gibral - 
tar is not particularly mentioned in either) I 
cannot ſee how we are better ſecured againſt 
the Pretenſions of Spain to this Place, than 
we were by the preliminary Articles; and is 
it not notorious that the Spaniards have in- 
fiſted, and do yet inſiſt, that their Preten- 
fions, founded upon a Promiſe under the 
Hand of his late Majeſty, in the Year 1721, 
are confirmed by the ſaid Preliminaries: As 
they inſiſt therefore to have this pretended - 
Promiſe cleared and adjuſted i in the Congreſs 
in their Favour ; ſo, as we maintain, on the 
other hand, that theſe Pretenſions to Gib- 
raltar, however founded, are given up by 
this ſecond Article, it is equally incumbent 
upon us to infift that the Preliminaries ſhould 
be fo explained in our Favaur, as to exclude 
all Doubts and Queſtions upon them for the 
future; for as this is the moſt important Point 
with Relation to Great- Britain, it is reaſon- 
able that it ſhould: be ſecured to us, in this 
Treaty, by a particular Article to explain it; 
as ſome other Things of leſs Conſequence 
have been, which ſeem to require no wal 
planation and are as fully and clearly pro- 
vided for, in the ſecond Article, of this 275. 
It muſt be farther obſerved, ſay the Pamph- 
leteer, that by this Article, and by the 525 
and fifth, we are effeftually ſecured from all 
the dangerous Engagements, Contained in the 
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publick and private. Treaties of Vienna.. 


' Theſe dangerous Engagements were, as he 


tells We 
I. That the trading. Subjects of the Em pe- 


ror oll be treated in the Dominions of Spain 
MORE FAVOURABLY than thoſe of Great- 
Britain. But this appears to be falſe from the 
| Treaty itſelf, which mentions only that they 

ſhould be treated as the mo/? Favoured Nations, 
which other Treaties, provide for us, who are 


to be always looked upon as Gens amiciſſima; 
and conſequently whatever . Privileges the 
Emperor, or any other Prince, may obtain for 
their Subjects, from his Catholic Majeſty, 
muſt be conceded to us, at the ſame Time, 
by Virtue of thoſe former Treaties. But how 


ate we now ſecured from the dangerous En- 


Beete of the Viennd Treaty, unleſs by a 


eclaration of his Catholick, Maje/ty, that he 


never underſtood to grant, by the laid Treaty 


of Vienna, any Privilege contrary to the Trea- 


ties confirmed with us, nor to give to the 
Subjects of his Inperial Majeſty any greater 
Advantages than thoſe, enjoyed by any other 


Nations ? This is no more than what both 


the Courts of Vienna and Madrid have from 


' the Beginning declared. Vet as this hath 
been alaboured Point, and ſtrenuouſly aſſerted 
by vs, as well in Parliament as el ſe where, and 
| made the Baſis of the Hanover Treaty, as of 


the utmoſt Importance to this Kingdom; a 


: Declaration only, in this Caſe, can be of no 
Tore, Force and Virtue than it hath hitherto | 


been 


(WF 
been, whilſt. the Vienna Treaty ſub6G ſts. in 
every Part, as much as it To the firſt Day it 
was made. | 

2. That the Pino." in caſe his good Offi- 


ces were in:ffefual, would affifs his Catholick - 
MAY to recover Gibraltar by Force. 
This like wiſe does not appear by the Treaty; 


nor did his Imperial Majeſty, as far as I ever 
heard, give the Spanrzards the leaſt Afiſtance, 


when they actually beſieged that Fortreſs. 


3. That Spain 9 by © Arms affift the 
Emperor in carrying on the Oſtend Trade, 


which ts to be ſuſpended by this Treaty. It 


muſt be owned indeed, that the Duzch are 


extremely happy, if this Provision content 


them, in having ſuch Advocates, or rather 
Champions, to ſupport their Quarrels; whilſt 
our Fleets and Armies, at the Expence of 


our Treafure, and the Lives of ſo many brave 


Men, have procured them theſe Conceflions, 
and they remain unaQtive in all Parts, reap- 
ing the Benefit of our Quarrels, and driving 
on the Trade of the whole World; and are 
at the ſame Time courted, to ſay no more, t9 
eſpouſe their own Intereſt. « 


And here it muſt be repeated, that though . 


it has been diſputed whether the O/fend Char- 
ter is an Infraction of former Treaties Fyct 
ſince it is made a Point, and infiſted upon to 

be prejudicial to our Commerce, and we are 
bound by Treaties to ſupport the Dutch in 
theſe Pretenſſons; it might ſeem perhaps ab- 


Oe" * to have this Affair finally 


A 
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| adjuſted, ſo as never to break out again; of 
at leaſt to be revived in any ſhort Time; by 
which Europe may be engaged in the like 


Quarrel; in which England muſt bear the 
greateſt Part, if ſhe is not made the only Prin- 
ipal; and therefore it is not ſo abſurd to ex- 
pect that the Emperor ſhould put an End to 
this Diſpute by revobing his Charter. 
But it ĩs pretty extraordinary that, conſi- 
dering the great Intereſt we have in this Af- 
fair, (as it is affirmed) and the Point we have 
made of it, there ſhould be no Notice taken 
of vs, in the Article, which provides for its 
Suſpenſion, nor ſo. much as a Compliment 
made to us for our generous Interpoſition. 


4. And laſtly, (pray obſerve him!) our Ap- 


prehenſions were, that there might be En- 
gagements in Favour of the Pretender. 


Alas! how do-the Obſervations tall ſhort of . 


that Spirit, which appeared in the Enquiry? 


There we ſee the Author rouzing up the Na- 
tion to a juſt Reſentment of thoſe dangerous 
Engagements in Favour of the Pretender. We 
ſee him afficming, with the greateſt Confi- 
denee, that ſoon after the Publication of the 
Vienna Treaties of Peace and Commerce, they 


had poſitive Intelligence, and Intelligence from 
more than one Perſon, and ſuch as could be 


mntirely depended on, that one expreſs Article 


of this Alliance between the Emperor and 
Spain contained an Obligation in Favour. of 


the Pretender. We have not his Authority 
8 it only, but the Aſſurance of a certain 
Gentle. 
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Gentleman in Parliament, that he #new, and 
was ab/olutely convinced of the Truth of this. 
We had the Addreſſes of the whole Kingdom 
juſtly inflamed on this Occaſion, We had 
his Excellency Mr. Jſaac Leheup's vigorous 
Remonſtrances at the Diet of Ratiſbon, in 
the very Teeth of the Emperor, „ 
in and affirming N ſame Charge. Nay, we 
had ſtill much greater Authority, even Autho- 
rity from the Throne; for did not his late 
Majeſty declare that * he had certain and un- 
Angel Intelligence that it was reſolved to 
attempt an Inugſſon of theſe Kingdoms, in 
Conſequence of a ſecret Article to this Pur- 
poſe? And, was not the imperial Miniſter 
ordered to depart the Kingdom, in à very 
abrupt manner, for denying any ſuch En- 
gagement or Defign in his Maſter's Name? 
And after all theſe repeated Aſſurances, after 
all theſe extraordinary Steps, are we fallen fo 
low as to acknowledge that we had Apprehen- 
„ions only that there might be ſuch Engage- 
ments ? If this Scribbler takes upon 
him to advance Facts of leſs Conſequence, he 
may: depart from them (as he generally does, 
when Expedients are wanting) without hurt- 
ing any Body; but in Affairs of this high 
Nature, he ought not to meddle, let who 
will be his Inſtructor, without ein Grovele 
* laficient Authority«.; 3 


a ru ui Speck at the Opening of the Sefon i 1. 
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For my Part, I was always willing to be- 
eve (for the Honour of his /2te Majgſiy and 
the Britiſb Nation, as well as out of 0 | 
to Theft, who drew, or adviſed, or approved 
that Speech) that we bad ſomething more 
than on Lpprehenfions. to juſtify us in fuch 
Declarations and extraordinary Proceedings ; 
For the Honour of the Croum is a Thing of a 
very ſacred Nature, and ought not to be tri- 
Hed with on avy Occaſion, or made an In- 
rument to ſerve miniſterial Purpoſes. 4 
King James the fri obſerves very jully 
(na 2 to his Parliament in the firſt 
Vear of his Reign; which is perhaps, the 


5 2 he ever made) ' that Sp peeches from tlie 1 


Nrone ſoould be plain and bee By ſince- 
anty, lays Log I mean that Uprightaeſs and 


Speeches and Afiens; that as far as a Kin g 
1. in Honour, above his Subjects fo far 
I he ftrive.in Sincerity, to be above them 
n and that his Tongue Sous be the Frye 
Mefjenger of hes. Heart. 
+ Yet t4rs King, at the latter Eng of bk | 
Reigu, was drawn in by Buckingham to make 
-afalſe Repreſentation of the Spaniſh Affair to 
his Paztiament ; which: had! its Effect ſo far, 
2 to make Buckinghama little popular for 
prefent, at his Majeſty's Expence; but as 
| _ as the People found themſelves im- 
poſed upon, eg gave no Credit to the A 
jut and Aſſurances of this Lying OY” 


7 more. Seng, 
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- Nay, we have a mach later and more re- 
mankable lnſtance of the Effect of any ſuppoſ 
ed Endeavours to proſtitute the Honour of 
the Crown ; for it cannot be forgot that a cer. 
tain Gentleman thought fit to make it an 
Article of Impeachment againſt the late Earl 
of Oxford, that he had corrupted the facred 
Fountain -of Truth, and put Falſhoods into 


the Mouth of Majeſty, in Ts fo obtain the 


SantHon of Parliament c ** traiterous Fro- 
cen 

I hope this Digreſſion, upon 1 1 W 
a Point, will not be thought unſeaſonable. 
But I now return to the provifional Treaty. 

If it is really true, that the Emperor and 
the King of Spain did enter into all, or any 
of theſe dangerous Engagements, I could wiſh 
to ſee them formally renounced and anmmhi- 
lated; for I ſtill think that à folemn Ceſſa- 
tion of the Treaties of Vienna would ſecure 
theſe our moſt important Intereſts more effec- 
tually than is done by the fore-mentioned Ar 
facles, that leave .. upon the precarious 
Foot of former Treaties, which we have al- 
ready found zneffeual to theſe Ends. | 
For, when different Interpretations have 
a been put upon the fame Treaties by different 
Powers; when Objections have been ſtarted 
on both Sides; when contrary Claims and 
Pretenſions bave been made, and embroiled 
Europe for ſeveral Years ; what other effec= 
tual Method can be uſed to ſecure us againſt 
ths like Diſputes and Diſturbances for the fu- 


ture, 
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ture, than finally to adjuſt the Senſe of ſuch 
Treaties, and confirm the reſpective Rights, 
Privileges and Poſſeſſions of the Powers 
concerned, in the Plaingſt, wo direct and 
| Sen Manner? 
And if the Powers, with whom we are 
concerned, do really underſtand theſe Articles 
in the fame Senſe, which the Pamphleteer 
hath put upon them, why ſhould they refuſe 
to make us eaſy by a particular Explanation ? 
Or, if they do actually refuſe this, is there 
any Room to doubt, that they have ſome _ 
Reaſons 2 5 nen a and ambiguous 
Terms? - © 
But it may be objected, A7 the Pamph- 
leteer, that ] have miſpent my Time and La- 
Sour, in endeavouring to filence the Clamours, 
dio have been raiſed againſt that particular 
Form of a Peace, which hath been the Object 
of our late Negotiations, fince it does not ap- 
pear that the King of Spain is diſpoſed to ac- 
cept even of theſe Terms. Why truly that is 
a very material Objection, and may ariſe per- 
haps from a determined Reſolution of his 
Catholick Majefty not to come to any Terms 
with us, after what hath © without ob- 
taining” his favourite Ends 
He tells us indeed but two Lines before? 
in his uſual ſelf contradicting Stile, hat none of 
the Powers concerned have hitherto given juſt 
Cauſe to conclude that they will reje it. Now, 
methinks, where there is an apparent Diſpo- 


1 nor to accept 11, there is Jome Cauſe to con 
| clude 
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clude that they will reject it; but wh atever. 


Reaſons there may be againſt 1 it abroad. lam 
ſure there are many at home. 1 

It is, at beſt, by his own Confeſfon, n 
a Plan or a Project, which is not yet accepted. 
But let us ſupoſe it accepted, for Argument 
ſake. Nay, let us go farther, and, for Argu- 
ment ſake likewiſe, ſuppoſe. it to be a good 


one ; the Queſtion will {till return, whether 
we have taken the /horte/t, the leaſt dangerous, 


or the leaſt expenſive Methods to accompliſh 
it. But to glory in Meaſures, which have 
not ſuceeeded, whether commendable or not, 


and have only a a bare Probability of Succeſes % 


1s certainly very extraordinary. | 


Laſtly, let us examine this Affair with re- 
ſpect to the Time we have been about it. 


The Pamplileteer indeed ſays, and ſeems to 


triumph upon it, that this Progreſs #9wards. 


the Eftabliſhment- of a general Peace hath 


been made in a few Months, after the Opening 
of the Congreſs. But how much Time, as 


well as Money, did we ſpend in Expeditions, 
Embaſſies, Negotiations, Preliminaries and 
 Ratifications, before the Congreſs was opened s 
Nay, though we date the preſent Diſturban- 
ces but three Years back, it is certain that we 
have not been in a State of perfect Amity, 
and free Commerce. with Spain for above 


theſe /even Years paſt, but by the great Sa- | 


gacity and Penetration of certain Gentlemen 
(to ſay nothing of ſecret Service- Money) we 


have at laſt, according to this Writer, ſome - 
| * £ 


1 


- 
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Hopes of being, one Time or another, in 
almoſt as good a Condition as we were in, 
before our Affairs were thus embroiled. 
- Thisputs mein mind of Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon, in the Alchymift; who, when he had 
ſpent his whole Eftate in ſearch of the Philo- 
loſopher's Stone, was comforted after all his 
Cel, though diſappointed of his main End, 
with the _ of getting a lirtle Jomething 
to cure the. Itch. | 

He tells us, at the eee that this 
Wation never ated a Part more ſuitable to its 
Dignity and Character; and that fo the Firm- 
neſs and Fidelity of our Allies, and to theſe 
Meaſures we 00 our preſent Tranquillity, I 
ſhall ſay nothing of that giorious Part, which 
we have been lately acting; nor of the Firm- 
meſs and Fidelity of our Allies. I neither 

know what they engaged to do, nor what they. 
| have actually done for us. But to boaſt of the 
preſent Tranguillity, when we are at beſt only 
in a State of political Purgatory between 


| | Peace and War; when our Ships are every 


Week taken, as in Time of Mar; when we 
are at all the Expences, and dadcr almoſt all 
the Inconveniencies of a Var; to talk and 
| boaſt of Trenquillity, I ſay, at ſuch a Time, 
muſt either be an egregious Banter on the 
Miniſtry, or an Inſult on the. Nation; and r 
the Pamplleteer take his Choice. 
I have but one Thing more to mention, 
before I conclude; which is, that the Author 
of _ wretched Pamphlet hath the Inſolence 
1 to 


* 


* 


65 I 45 yr i To | 
to erb the regal Character. wbletvſeßt to his 
' Deſigns. Whatever, Meaſures, or whatever | 
Conduct he finds it neceſſary to approve, are 
the King's Meaſures, and the King's Conduct. 
This is a mean Artifice, which. hath 15 
conſtantly practiſed of late by theſe M 
when other Arguments ate wanting. But t 1 
hope it will not put a Stop to your Enquiries 3 
for every Engliſbman hath a Right, by our 
Laws, to judge and debate theſe Affairs; 
and T am ſure 'his Majeſty will abhor the 
Thoughts of abridging this Liberty, though 
weak and wicked Men endeavour to ſcreen 
themſelves under the Protection of his 125 
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5 A. ſoon as I heard Fr 10 PET, of 5 
the Enquiry" had condeſcended to 

take Notice, of a LI 1 T ER, which you 
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1 meres 
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thought fit to publiſh in your Journal of the 
4th G January laſt, I reſolved to make my 
Acknowledgments to him for ſo great an 
Honour, and to defire you to convey them 
into the World. This Duty ſhould have 
been diſcharged g he. if I had not 
deen diverted from it by Avocations of a very 
different Nature; and if I had not obſerved, 
on a Review of the preſent Diſpoſitions, that 
there, was no Reaſon in force to make a. very 
ſpeedy Reply neceſſary. What I am going 
to ſay now will, I think, juſtify me for what 
1 have ſaid already, in the Opinion of Man- 
kind; and at leaſt in the ſecret Thoughts 
even of the Author and Defender of the En- 
guiry; and as this Effect of the little additio- 
nal Trouble I am about to give myſelf is the 
principal nay, the ſole good one, which I 
dare expect, we are in Time for that, and by 
Conſequence I ſhall not loſe my Labour by 
my Delay. 
This Author hath thrown ſeveral Matters 
in my Way, to which it is proper I ſhould 


Commerce and Bravery, to foe their darling Good, and their 
Proper, Glory, the Pled, 45 ef their Liberty, 3 Life of all their 
, going to be forcibly and unrighteouſly torn from 

them; tamely to look on wwithout one Struggle for h 4 
Blaſiag; or one hearty Effort againſt the Invaders of it. | 

cas due berpmt, if awe gibt. our Lande to ſuch Rain by our e 
ſupine Indolence and Inſenfibility.; and: ſulfer ourſelwes to ts 
2 of our bog/ted Strength and Ornament at once ; but a Ma- 
"tion; the moſt i efpicable-of* all ander Heaven; expoſed 
ta be Contempt and Inſu ts of the World about us here below, 
and rendered utterly 2 * our 0Wn Conduct, of the Care 
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Cap 2); 
ſay ſomething before I enter into that, which 
is ſtrictly the Subject of our preſent Diſpute. 
He declares upon this Occaſion, with all 
poſſible Seriouſneſs, that he hath not writ, of 
diFfated, or advanced; or, directiy or. indi- 
rectly, had the Jeaft Part in the writin g or 
pub bing any Paper, which hath appeared i in 
the World, in any Form, from the Time of 
writing the Enquiry, and from ſome Time be- 
fore that, to the 20th' of January 1728-9. 
He makes this Declaration, and for tlat 
Space of Time, particularly with a View to 
Papers printed in the London Joutnal; in 
all. which he hath been artery unconcer ned 
either arrecily or indirectij. 

Far be it from me to queſtion the Truth 
of ſo ſolemn- a Declaration. I give entire 
Credit to it, and I freely own that he hath 
Reaſon to complain of Me for infinuating, 
at leaſt, that he had a Hand in the London 
Fournals. The little Share I have had in the 
Paper War hath not given me many Oppor- 
tunities of knowing the Mubatants; and the 
Productions, on on- Side, gave me little Cu. 
i riolity to enquire after the Authors of them. 

But I found it univerſally affirmed, and no 
where contradicted, that his Gentleman had 
a Hand in the Weekly Papers juſt mentioned. 


The Perſons; who recommended 7he/ſe Pa- 


pers, countenanced the Opinion; and were 
glad, perhaps, that ſo confiderable a Name 

ſhould give them an Authority, which Fight 
ſupply whatever elſe they wanted. Nay, I 
L2 found 


©. ov On 
found amongſt thoſe, who were acquainted 
| with this Author, and who, profeſs a parti- 
cular Regard for him, ſome, who were angry 
at him on his very Account; ſome, who 
were ſorry for him; but none who doubted 
the Truth of the Fact. What may have 
iven Occaſion to ſo general a Concurrence, 
he can beſt tell. I urge theſe Circumſtances 
only to ſhew, how I was led into an Error. 
It was indeed Error, not Malice. But till 
I think myſelf obliged to take this Occaſion 
of aſking his Pardon; and I do it with all 
pofſoble Seriouſneſs, as he made his Declara- 
tion, and from the Bottom of my Heart; be- 
cauſe I am as much convinced, that he nei- 
| ther abetted, encouraged, nor paid the Authors 
| of theſe Papers, as I am that he was not 
| himſelf the. Author of 0 
| It cannot be imputed to me, that I have 
| any Thing to anſwer for, on Account of the 
| , perſonal Severities, which this Author in a 
| very pathetick Manner, complains of. We 
muſt acknowledge and we ought to lament, 
that our publick apers. have abounded in 
Scurriliy. One would be tempted to ima- 
gine, that the Saturnalia were held all the 
| 9 round in Britain; for thoſe, who can 
| ' - do nothing bat rail, have had their Encou- 
| ragements to write; and I am perſuaded that 


this Gentlemen's, Candour will oblige, him to 
contels, that nothing but a through Contempt 

_ - hinders Complaints from being made againſt 
the Writers of his, own Side, much better 
. 4 grounded 


eee 4. 
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grounded and ſupported. by much Aber 
| Inſtances, than he can produce againſt the 
Writers of the oppoſite Side, in his own, or 
in any other Caſe. For my Part, I ſhould be 
extremely ſorry to have it ſaid of me, with 
Truth, that I had railed at any Author, in- 
ſtead of anſwering, or even in anſwering his 
Book; and eſs than any would I be guilty of 
this Ce for ſuch it is, towards one, who 
defends, with ſo much Uniformity of Con- 
duct, the Liberty of the Preſs, that Corner- 
Stone of public N He, who will 
ſupport what hurts himſelf, becauſe he thinks 
it the Support of the whole Liberty we enjoy 

| ſhall meet with nothing from me, but that, 
which he deſerves es all Mankind, the 
utmoſt Reſpect, whenever he leaves me the 
Power of ſhewing it, conſiſtentiy with. the 
Regard I owe to Truth and to my own ne- 


cefſary Defence. 
He will not, I hope, 8 it inconſiſtent 
with this Reſpect for his Nerſon, or with that, 


which I have for ome, d, his Writings, if I 
cannot bring myſelf up to have the ſame for 
his Enquiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of 
Great-Britain ; or for his Defence of this En- 
quiry.' He appears to have a paternal Fond- 
neſs for the fir/t of theſe Treatiſes, which 
amounts even to a Partiality ;. the more ſur- 
prizing, becauſe it is found in one, who can 
boaſt ſo numerous and ſo fair an Offipring. 
I ſhould not have attempted to draw him out 


of an Error, which he eems to indulge with 
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o great a Satisfaction, if he had not made it 
neceflary for me. Since he hath done ſo, I 
will offer ſome Obſervations on the Enguiry 
itſelf. before I come to the Defence. 

The Circumſtance, upon which he ſeems 
to triumph a little, (that the Enquiry was not 
anſwered) he will permit me to ſay is often a 
very equivocal Proof of the Merit of a Book. 
The fame Mouths, it ſeems, which pronounc- 
ed the Enquiry 10 be @ mean and deſpicable 
Performance, have more than once expreſſed in 
Print their earneſt Defre that fome able Hand 
would anſwer it. From what Mouths he 
took this, I know not. But ſurely the Teſ- 
timony of thoſe, who deſired ſome ab/z 
Hand would anſwer what they judged to be 
mean and deſpicable, is an odd Teſtimony for 
him to quote; fince it could proceed from 
nothing but a Deſign to ridicule him. | 
Though the Enquiry was not anſwered in 
Form, yet I believe that ſeveral, perhaps all 
the Points, on which his Syſtem leaned, were 
occaſionally examined, and ſufficiently re- 
futed by you, Mr, D'Awves, and by others. 
If no more was done, I take the Reaſon to 
have been plainly this. The miniſterial Air 
of Authority and Information, aſſumed in it, 
made even thoſe, on whom this Air did not 
impoſe, judge that it was prudent to wait 
till Time and Events ſhould open the, Scene 
a little more; and as the Scene opened, they 
perceived that the Enquiry was daily an- 
ar in the moſt effectual Manner, to their 


Hands ; 55 


FM. 
Hands; fo that the Author might have waited 
all his Life, perhaps, for ſomething more of 
this Sort, if he had not thought fit to ſeize an 
Opportunity of defending it, not more worthy 
his Notice, than ſeveral others before given 
him; and if my Reſpect for him, and my 
Defire to ſtand fair in his Opinion, had not 
detemined me to make him a Reply. _ ba 

As to the Efe# of the Enquiry, which he 
thinks ſo conſiderable, that it awaked Mul- 
titudes out of a dull and languid State into 
Life and Vigour; and that it was not found 
to procure Slumbers either to thoſe, who hiked 
it, or to thoſe who diſſibed it; I, who was 
moſt certainly one of thoſe, who either /ited. 
or Aijſliked it, can affirm with the greateſt 
T ruth, that it did not procure me Slumbers, 
It did not #eep me awake, Some of the Facts, 
advanced in it, were ſtrange and ſurprizings 
but then they were deſtitute of any. Proof, 
except the ſtrong Affirmations of the Awhor, 
and Collections of Circumſtances ſo extreme- 
ly trivial, that they become 4urle/que, as 
ſoon as they were ſeriouſly apply'd. A bare. 
Expoſition of any real Danger from the Pre- 
tender would have waked Multitudes into Life. 
and Vigour, though the Enquiry had never 
been written. But I apprehend that ſo many 

Pages ſpent on Wharton's Rambles, R ipperda's. 
Chit- chat, Hear-ſays of what one great Man 
writ concerning what another great Man 
ſaid, three Muſcovite Ships coming to Spain, 
 Embarkations, which were never made, and 
fd 
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Armies, which were never aſſembled, could 
have no other Effect, than to compoſe Mul- 
titudes into perfect T ranguility, and to con- 
firm the Opinion of their Security. on this 
Head” Any Surmiſes of an Engagement, on 
the Emperor's Part, to aſſiſt Spain in the Re- 
covery of Gibraltar by Force, could provoke 
no Indignation (whatever elſe it might pro- 
voke) ner cauſe any Alarm, We knew 
Gibraltar to be im pregnable to the-Spaniards, 
before Ripperda declared it tobe ſo; and what 
Aſſiſtance the Emperor could give them to- 
wards reducing this Place, unleſs he had in 
his Service ſome of Mr. Waller's winged 
Troops and Pegaſean Horſe, we were not able 
to diſcover. As to the Emperor's real En- 
| gagement in this Article towards Spain, and 
as ro dhe Engagements of Spain towards the 
Emperor, on the Article of trading. to the 
Weſt yg. we ſoon knew what they were; 
and With this Knowledge our Alarm ceaſed. 
mo ſaid in the long Diſſertations, about 
the Oftend Company, cauſed likewiſe little or 
no Emotion in us. Our Intereſt was plainly 

not that of Principals, till the Duzch had the 
Addrefs' to make us ſo, by their Acceſſion to 
the Treaty of Hanover; and the Conduct of 
our own Court, who beheld, with ſo much 
Indiffertnte, the Riſe and Progreſs. of this 
Compuny, had taught us to be ind; Herent about 
it. Tele Coenfideritions and many others, 
which F*omit, hindered. the Enguiry from 
bing the Effet, W FR Gentleman s 
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ternal Fondneſs makes him believe it had. 
The Part, if I may have Leave to ſay ſo, was 
over-acted. But ſtill I ſee no Reaſon that he 
has to be concerned, becauſe one Way or 
other the End of writing it was anſwered: 


The Enquiry was the Book a Day, like 


ſome little Animals on the Banks of the 


River Hypanis, which came to Life in the 


Morning, fulfilled all the Ends of theic 


Creation, and died before Night. 
There is a Point, on which the Author 
and Defender of the Enquiry values himſelf 
and his Book very much; I mean the ſtrict 
Regard to Truth, which he aſſures us he ob- 
ſerved in writing. Now though I am ready 
to agree that hs Author has always a great 
Regard to Truth, yet I affirm that I could 
write a Book as big as the Enquiry, filled with 


nothing but Demonſrations of his Errors in 


Matters of Fact. Too much Confidence in 
the Informations he received, too much Haſte 
in compoſing, and above all that Fire, which 


is apt to over- heat the Imagination of pole- 


mical Writers, muſt have cauſed.theſe Er- 


rors. It is impoſſible. to account any other 


May, how a Gentleman of nice Honour, re- 
markable Sincerity, and even exemplary Piety, 
inſtead of making his Propoſitions conſtantly 
the Reſult of the Evidence he found, upon 
| a thorough Examination, true, ſhould, thro'. 
a whole Book, have conſtantly ſuited his Evi- 
dence to a certain Set of Propoſitions ; and 
Be Facts and Dates, as unn 7. "wor as 
| they 
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they are in the Hands of other Men, mould 
bn ſoft as Wax under his Touch. 
But ĩt is not my Deſign to enter into a Diſ- 
r of this Sort. It would ſhew ill Na- 
ture, which I hope I have not; and it would 
de now of no Uſe whatever. I muſt how- 
ever defend myſelf, as unwilling | as I am to 
fend him; and therefore ſince he contradicts 
what 1 ſaid, vi. that he had been given up in 
every material Article of the Enquiry; I 
think myſelf obliged to prove it. How eaſy 
are ſuch Words as theſe, ſays our Author, bur 
tow hard to ſupport them? Now I do aſſure 
him that theſe Words, as far as they may be 
thought harſh or impolite, will at no Time 
fall eafily from my Tongue or Pen; but he 
will find that it eaſy for me, upon this Oc- 


cation, to ſupport them. I will confine my- 


ſelf to the four great Points of Danger, ariſ- 
ing from the Vienna Treaties, and mention- 
ed already. Let us ſee Whether he has been 
given upp 18 them or not, _ 1 5441 
According to the Beale) we were in Dan- 

ger of loſing not only our Eaſt and W, et- India 

Trade, but many other Branches of the Bri- 
ib Trade, by the Privileges ſuppoſed. to be 
granted to the Emperor's Subjects, and from 
the Enjoyment of which Privileges we are 
debarred. Nay, it was very ſtrongly inſinu- 
ated that even the.Ruin of Britain was in- 
volved in this Point. If this had been the 
Caſe, and if the Treaty of Vienna had thus 


2 the Matter, there would have been Oc- 
W 


* 
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caſion for all the Outcries, which we meet 
with in the Enquiry, and for {til more. But 
our moſt knowing Merchants gave up this 
Point, as ſoon as they read and conſidered the 
ſeveral Clauſes; and it is notorious that the 
contractipg Powers declared, as ſoon as they 
heard of the Objection, that their Meanin 

was not to give theſe Privileges to the Der 
Subjects above other Nations; and that they 
would explain the Text accordingly, if any 
Ambiguity made it neceſſary. But in Truth 
there was little or no Ambiguity in the Mat- 
ter, except what the Repreſentations of it 
occaſioned; for without entering any deeper 
into it, let us obſerve that the Hnſwers, which 
this Author gives to the Objedton, which he 
was forced, from the Notoriety of the Thing, 
to make to himſelf, are evaſive and Jallaci- 
ous ; for ſince the ſame Liberty of entering 
the Spaniſh Ports in the Weft-Tnazes, in caſe 
of Diſtreſs by bad Weather, or for Refreſh- 
ment, is granted to us by the Treaty of 1670, 
as is granted to the Imperial Subjects by the 
Treaty of Vienna, does it follow that more is. 

granted to them than to V; hecauſe the Li- 
_ bertygranted to us hath ceaſtfor many Years? 
If we 1 . not made uſe of the Liberty, the 
Fact affirmed is nothing to the Purpoſe. If 
we 8 been denied it, rages Denial i is an In- 
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their Conceffions to the Emperor, with whom 
they may keep this Article, perhaps, as little 
as they have done with 26; and who is not 
likely to have the ſame Means of obliging 
= to it as we have in our Power, when- 
ever We, pleaſe to employ them. 

- How the eig Article of the Treaty of 
Uerecht came to be quoted, on this Occaſion 
is to me marvellous. That Article is made 

eneral to a// Nations; but was particularly 
directed againſt the French; who, even at 
that Time, continued to obtain Licences to 
ſend Ships to trade in the South Sea, as they 
had done all the War. But the 7 reaty of 
Urreclit confirms the Treaty of 1670; and 


the Stipulation, that xo 23. or any Per- 


million at all ſhall, at any Time, be given to 
the French, or any other Nation whatſoever 
to...ſail, traffick, &c. to the Dominions 
ſubject io the Crown of Spain in America, 
' cannot ſurely be conſtrued to deprive as of the 
Right of going into thoſe Parts, in the Caſes 
allowed by the Treaty of 1670. This ſeems 
ſo clear, that I may pronounce the Gentleman 
| given up, on this Head, by the moſt know- 
ing Merchants, and byevery Man, who can 
read and underſtand what the reads. 
But I may go. farther ; for it appears even 
from the 5th Article of the provifional Treaty 
itlelf, (which is ſaid to ſecure us from the 
dangerous. Engagements, contained in the Trea- 
ties of Vienna, with relation to Trade} that 
the King of Spam never under ſlood to grant, 
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by the faid Treaty, any Privileges contrary t 70 
the Treaties confirmed above ; nor to give to 
his Imperial Majeſty any greater Advantages 
than thoſe enjoyed by other Nations in their 
Commerce ; his Imperial Majeſty adopting for 
His Subjects the above-mentioned Declaration, 
made in the Name of his Catholick Majeſty. 
And it is very obſervable that /i Article 
ſeems to be inſerted in the Treaty, merely 
upon the Surmiſes of the Miniſters of France, 
Great-Britain, and Holland, who have pk E- 
TENDED (as it 1s ſaid in the Introduction to 
it) that in the Treaty of Commerce, conclud- 
ed at Vienna, on the I of May, 1725— 
there were divers Clauſes, which claſhed with 
Articles of ſeveral Treaties of Commerce, ; 
anterior to the Year 1725, Ge. : 
If therefore the natural Senſe of the Vienna 
Treaty itſelf, as well as the Declaration - 
their Imperial and Catholick Majeſties, as 
ſoon as the objection was firſt ſtarted, and 
their Offer to remove any ſuppoſed Ambiguity 
in this Article of the Vienna Treaty, were 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy us; what farther Satis- 
faction ſhall we melee by the prov? Hong 
Ti reaty, in caſe it ſhould be accepted, which 
contains only the very "ſame, Declaration? 
But this hath been ſufficiently explained | 

; alten by your Correſpondent Raleigh. 
As to the Oſtend Trade he thinks that 1 
myſelf cannot be againſt bim, "unleſs in the 
Degree of the' raed of 7 it. Now this is 
e 
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the very Point, upon which he muſt be giver 
1, in this Caſe, if he is given up — all. 

I never heard that any Man was wild enough 
to affirm that the Trade, carried on from 
Offend, was of no Conſequence whatever to us. 
But the queſtion is, whether that trade be 
of that Degree of Importance tous, which he 
repreſents. He aſks, who of thoſe I oppoſe 
hath declared againſt him in this? I anſwer, 
the very Perſon Iquoted in the Paſſage he had 
before his Eyes, when he aſked this Queſtion. 

He ſays, in the Engquiry, that our Eaſt and 
Weſt- India Trade will be ruined by. the Oſtend 
Company; that Mey are o. already, in ſome 
Degree; that the Contagion will ſpread to 
other Branches; in ſhort, that Zhis. Trade 
will carry Riches, Strength, and \naval Power 
From. Us to the Spaniſh Netherlands. What 
fays Publicola? The Oſtend Trade, about 
| which ſuch a Noiſe hath been made (he muſt 
mean by the Enguirer, ſince the Enquirer 
made more noiſe about it than all the other 
Writers put together) was more the Concern of 
our Neighbours, both by Treaty and Intereſt, 
than our own. I appeal now, in my Turn, 
and I appeal to the Enguirer himſelf. Is not 
one of theſe Repreſentations directly contrary 
to the other? Does not Publicola diminiſh 
the Conſequences of the Oftend Trade to us, 
and treat it even lightly ? Does not he mag- 


: nify it in the ſtrongeſt Terms, and make 


our All — on the Obſtruction of it? 


Does 


1 
Does not Publicola, an Author whom Lop- 
poſe, give him up! 
Me are now come to the Danger, dials in- 
ſiſted upon in the Exquiry*, of having Gib- 
raltar zu eed out of our Hands by Force, ( 
it be paſſible) unleſs we will baſely yield it up; 
and this danger is grounded on a ſuppoſed F 
mutual Engagement between the Emperor and 
King of Spain, contained in a ſecret offenfive 
Treaty. The Writer of the Enquiry con- 
feſſes, that the Imperial Refident read to ſome 
of our Minifters the Words, which he ſaid were 
the Contents of the Artycle, which his Maſter 
had entered into, relalſtg to Gibraltar; the 
which implied, that his Maſter had engaged to 
uſe his good Office, for the Reſtitution of Gibral- 
tar; Now from hence, becauſe this'Refdent 
read all that related to his Point, and did not 
ſhew.the whole Treaty to us, any more than we 
» thought ourſelves obliged to ſhew to the In- 
ial Miniſters the Treaties of 1721 ; (Which 
wie made at Madrid with one of the Parties, 
| between whom we were at that Time Media- 
Tors, in the Congreſsat Cambray ) from hence, 
I ſay, the Writer I am anſwering concludes; 
that the Truth of what he imputes to the E. 
peror ſtands confirmed; but this O fene Al- 
liance hath appeared hitherto no where, ex- 
cept in his Writings; and the Article relating 
to Gibraltar, in the defenſive Alliance between 
NT nt and WOE of ene Is 22 5 as 
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contrary as poſſible to all that he hath advancs 
ed. By that Article it appears, that the Spa- 
mniards affirmed a Promiſe on our Part to re- 
ſtore Gibraltar. In Conſideration of his 
Promiſe, the Emperor declares he will not op- 

poſe this Reſtitution, it be made amicably 3 
pit if it be neceſſary, lie will employ his good 
Offices, and even his Mediation, F the Par- 
ties defire it. Till therefore the Enguirer can 
ſhew another Article between the contracting 
Powers in the Vienna Treaties, about Gibral- 
tar, this muſt be reputed the ſole Article of 
that Kind, and by Gonſequence a flat Con- 
tradiction to all th he hath ſaid on this 
Occaſion; ſo that if his own Side do not give 
Vim up in this Caſe, both they and he will be 
given up, I fear, in the Opinion of every 
other Man ip Europe; to which I ſhall add 
( ſince the Obſervation lies fairly in my Way) 
that every Man, who knows any Thing of , 
the "Intereſt of Europe, knows it as much 
the Intereſt of the Emperor, that Britain 
ſhould keep Gibraltar, as it is the Intereſt 
of one of our Allies, that we ſhould loſe the 
Poſſeſſion of rfhis Place; and yet we have 
been taught, by ſome profound Stateſmen, to 
apprehend the Emperor's Efforts to take it 
from us, and to rely on the Aſſiſtance of | 
France to preſerve it to us. 

I have reſerved to the laſt the grote of 
all thoſe Dangers, which are repreſented in + 
the Enquiry : and that i is the Shag x of the 
: MW ace e ne | 
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It is there affirmed, * at one expreſs Ar- 
ticle of the Alliance, between the Emperor and 
Spain, contained an Obligation in Favour of 
the Pretender, and a Stipulation to make the 
Attempt for him in England, before opening 
the War in any other Parts. Nay, this Aus 
7hor was ſo well informed of all theſe Pro- 
_ ceedings, that he gives us the particular En- 
gagements, which the Pretender, in return, 

took towards the Emperor and Spain. All 
theſe Things are aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt 
Manner, as founded on pofitive Intelligence; 
on Intelligence from moreigghan one Perſon; 
on undoubted Intelligence, and ſuch as could 
be entirely depended on. Now 1 ſuſpect that 
the Enquirer would think me very imperti- 
nent, if I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the Autho- 
rity of his Intelligence; and yet I verily be- 
lieve, that I have better Reaſons to do ſo, 
than he had to depend upon it, when he writ 
the Words I have quoted. But we will wave 
ſaying any Thing more on a Point, on which 
it is' proper for neither of us to ſpeak plain. 
His good Opinion of the Intelligence commu- 
nicated to him will not give it the Stamp of 
Tnfallibility; nor will my bad Opinion da- 
ſtory its Credit. The World will therefore 
judge, or rather has judged, of the Validity 
of what he does not explain, by the Force or 
Weakneſs of the other Circumſtances, which 
he enlarges upon ; and by obſerving whether 
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the Courſe of Events hath juſtified this boaſted 
Intelligence or not. I have juſt mentioned 
above the chief of Ae Circumſtances ; and 
notwithſtanding the great Reſpect I have for 
this Author, nothing ſhall oblige me to treat 
them mote ſeriouſly. I will ſhew him how- 
ever that the Courſe of Events hath deſtroyed 
all the U he pretended to make of theſe 
Circumſtances, . and that it has contradicted, 
inſtead of confirmed his Iatelligence. He 
ſays *, that the vigorous Reſolutions taken, 
and the Preparations and Diſpoſitions made by 
Great- Britain, ſuſpended the Execution of 
this Deſign. The Spaniards found themſelves 
obliged to ſend Part of their Ships from Cadiz 
and St. Andero Yo the Weſt-Indies ; and the 
Muſcovite Ships returned home. —— Very 
| well! The Event does not yet juſtify the In- 
telligence; but that is accounted for. The 
Execution of the Deſign was /uſpended for 
the preſent. The Defign went on then; and 
the Preparations for an Invgſon by Conſe- 
uence. It muſt have been ſo; for we find 
in the Enquiry t, that the De/ign thus /u/- 
pended was afterwards prevented by the Ap- 
pearance of a Britiſh Fleet ON the Spaniſh 
Coaft. Now let me deſire you, Mr. D'Anvers, 
to take the Trouble of turning to Sir 7% 
Fennings's Letter, dated Aug uſt 10, 6, 
and made publick here; in which you will 
find the Spaniards ſo little prepared to invade 
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vs, that when he came on their Coaſt, they 
ſeemed to be in the greateſt Conſternation 3 
that all the Troops they could aſſemble did 
not exceed three thouſand men; and that 
theſe were in very bad Condition. 1p 
| Taſk now, is the Intelligence of the En- 
auirer, upon this Head, ſupported by any 
Thing but his own Affirmation? Is it not 
contradicted by the whole Courſe of Events? 
Does there appear the leaſt Reaſon to believe 
that he had a ſure Foundation to built upon; 
when he made ſuch bold Aſſertions, and of 
ſuch a Nature? The ſecret gfenſve Treaty; 
which he talks ſo much of, has never ap- 
| peared, nor any Footſteps of it; and many 
People are apt to believe that it never exiſted 
any where but in ſome Peoples lururiant 
Fancy. The ſeveral Treaties made at Vienna 
in 1725 between the Emperor and Spain, 
have been long publick ; and when it was 
obſerved, ſome where or other, that nothing 
was contained in them like what the Engui- 
rer had aſſerted, the Enquirer was given up. 
He was faid to be miſtaben. The Article, in 
favour of the Pretender, was ſaid to be in 
ſome other' Treaty; and afterwards. in no 
Formal Treaty, It was not a Treaty; It was 
an Engagement. This may be called, by ſome 
ill-bred People, /huffimg but ſure I am that 
it muſt paſs for a direct giving up of this Au- 
_ thor; who will find; perhaps, if he pleaſes 
to enquire into the particulars of what paſſed 
on this Occaſion, that the Perſon; who gave 
Mea 1 n 
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him thas up, had ſome Share i in farting him to 
work. © 
Alter this, it is bardly emen Notice, chat 
the Author of the Ober vatians on the Conduct 
of Great- Britain has given him up likewiſe; 
or the utmoſt, which this Vriter ventures 
to ſay, when he comes to ſpeak of this Eu- 
gagement, aſſerted by the Enquirer to be 
contained in an Article of a Treaty, is this; 
Our Apprelienſioms were, that there might be 
Engagements in favour of the Pretender. Let 
the Enquirer confider again, whether I was 
in the wrong to advance, that he had been 
* up, even by his own Side. 
Having juftified what I preſumed to 15 
vance. concerning the Ea. 1 m now 
to the Defence of it. . 8 
The Gentleman begins this Difence by 
e the Cafe (ſo he calls it) as he did in 
ee and then he proceeds to tate 
Notice 'of what hath followed fince the Date of 
that Book ;- that is to ſay, he repreſents the 
| Matter in Diſpute, juſt as it ſuits his Purpoſe; 
leaving out many Things neceſſary to ſet the 
Whole in a true Light; aſſerting ſome Things, 
which have been never proved ; and others, 
which I think never can be proved; making 
what Infinuations, drawing what Concluſions 
he thinks fit; and, in a Word, begging the 
Queſtzon in almoſt every Line. It is hard 
to conceive for what purpoſe this is done. 
The Reaſon given, I am ſure, is not a good 
; _ ; ſince the Bs & as and Regſou- 
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inge, upon which the Strength of all that can 
be ſaid muſt be founded, are ſo far from ſeem- 
ing to be forgat, that they ſeem to be the 
only Things remembered, or thought of at 
this Time, and are the common Topicks of 
almoſt every Converſation. There muſt there- 
fore be ſome other Reaſon for this Method of 
Proceeding; and I can gueſs but ove. This 
Method may perhaps be thought proper to 
catch unwary Readers, and to give a particu- 
lar Biaſs to their Minds, with which they are 
to read and to judge of all that follows. I 
could make uſe of the ſame Art; and, with- 
cout being at much Pains, draw up a State of 
the Caſe very contrary to that, which he hath 
drawn, and at leaſt as p/au/fible. But I think 
the Proceeding too unfair to copy after it. 
I have indeed no Reaſon to do fo; fince, 
very indifferent to all other Conſiderations, I 
feek nothing in this Difpute, but the Diſco- 
very of the Truth ; and therefore, as I will 
receive nothing but what is ſupported by the 
Evidence of Fa#, and the Fe orce of Argu- 
ment, ſo I will not preſume to attempt im- 
pong any Thing, void of Soth, upon others. 
Befides, 2% Gentleman undertakes to con- 
der what I have advanced, either againſt any 
Thing, in which he can be ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned; or upon any Subject of Debate, (of 
this Debate he means) which appears to him 
zo be of Importance; ſo that if I am able to 
refute all that he objects to me, in the De- 
fence of this Enquiry, I refute all objeQtions,' 
den, a of 
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af any Importance, to what I have ſaid in my 
ormer Letter to you; and then I imagine 
that his Sate of the Caſe will do him no great 

; Honour, and his Cauſe little good. a 

The firſt Point, on which 15 am attacked 

by the Defender of the Enquiry is, on lie 
Turn (ſo he calls it) which I have given 70 

the very Beginning of this whole Scene. He 
means the Vienna Alliance. | | 

Let us ſee therefore whether it is He or 7, 
(for one of us may, perhaps, have done ſo) 
who hath endeavoured, in treating this Sub- 
ject, to turn every Thing to the Service of 
ſome other Cauſe than that of Truth. 

In the Enquiry, he repreſented the Vienna 
Alliance, as to the Manner, and as to the 
Matter of it, to be one of the moſt aſtoniſn- 
ing Phenomena, which ever appeared in the 

olitical World. What Surprize to ſee two 
| W969 Rivals almoſt from their Infancy, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


two Powers, that could hardly be kept within, 
| the Bounds of common. Decency towards one 
2 another. privately running into one another*s 
5 Arms, as he expreſſes himſelf ? What a Sur- 
prize to ſee the Emperor abandon the Media- 
tion of Great. Britain and France; to the 
firft of whom he and his Family owed ſo 
| many Obligations; and to the /af of whom 
in Conjunction with the rf, he owed the 
Acquiſition of Sicily, and the other Advan- 
tages of the Quadruple Alliance? What a 
| Surprize to ſec Spain abandon this Mediation, 
| Ja in the * (as my Adverſary has 
extremely 


* 
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tremely well obſerved) when the Intereſts of 


the Duke of Parma were in Agitation; In- 


tereſts, which Spain bad extremely at Heart; 


and in the ſupporting which, ſhe had Reaſon 
to think herſelf ſure of Succeſs againſt the 


Emperor; becauſe the Mediators had taken 
ſecret Engagements with her to favour theſe 
Intereſts, by one of the Treaties made at 


Madrid in 1721? What a Surprize to ſee 


Spain do this, and in doing it, not only fore- 
go the Advantages, which the Mediators had 


Yrocured and were. to procure for her, in 


many Reſpects; particu! arly in that favourite 
Point, the Succeſſion of Don Carlos; but 


make ſo bad a Bargain for herſelf at Vienna, 


that the Emperor, according to this Author, 


and indeed I think according to the Truth, 


gained every Thing, and particularly the 2 | 


ranty of his own Succeſſion ? 


All this, it muſt be confeſſed, 3 
wonderful, and excited a ſtrong Curiolity to 


know what were the Springs of ſo great, and, 
according to theſe Repreſentations, ſo ſudden . 


E Revolution of Counſels and Intereſts. But 


here we were dropped. The Enquirer ſpent. 
much Time, and took much Pains to ſhew 


| what did not occaſion it; but I have not ob- 


ſerved, that he pretended to ſhew what did; 


unleſs he meant, that we ſhould take, for. 
Cauſes of it, thoſe terrible Defigns, which 
he imputes to the Emperor and the King of - 


Spain. Our Minifters, who ſeem to have 


toreſeen io little that France and Spain might 
M a break; 


6 


break; and that the Negociations, then on 
Foot, might be thrown into Confuſion, or 
take ſome new Courſe, by this Rupture; 
grew it ſeems prodigiouſly alert and ſagacious 
afterwards, They did not foreſee what hap- 
pened; but they diſcovered ſtrange Myſteries 
of Iniquity, concealed under this Tranſition, | 
when it had happened; and theſe Myſteries. 
we find pompouſly unfolded in the Enguiry, 
with all the /nprovements and Embelliſhments, 
which the Author's luxuriant Fancy could 
beſtow upon them. Now, ſuppoling theſe 
Diſcoveries to have been real, the Things fo 
. diſcovered can be looked upon no otherwiſe 
than as Circumſtances of the general Mea- 
ſure ; the Meaſure, which the Emperor and 
Spain took, of treating by themſelves and for 
themſelves; and therefore they wanted to be 
accounted for as much as the Meaſure itſelf; 
but upon this Head, I ſay, the Enguirer gave 
us no Satisfaction. Far from explaining to us 
what might induce Spain to take ſuch a Re- 
ſolution, at that particular Point of Time, 
rather than at any other ; he did not afford 
us the leaſt Hint to gueſs, why we ſhould 
take it at all; and yet fo ſtrange an Effect 
muſt have had ſome very conſiderable Cauſe ; 
too confiderable certainly to be abſolutely a 
Secret, and even beyond the Reach of Con» 
Jeu. K 44he 30 V 
This remarkable Defect was, I believe, felt 


* - 


by every Perſon, who read the Enquiry; and 
therefore, in the Progreſs of the Diſpute, the 
ds Writers 
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Writers of the ſame Side thought it incum- 
bent upon them to aſſign ſome Cauſe, which 
might 7 proportionable to ſuch extraor- 
. 24s; and which, at the ſame Time, 
ght not be inconſiſtent with what their 
grit Maſter, the Enquirer, had advanced. 
he Taſk was not eaſy; and indeed they have 
ſucceeded accordingly. Some laid the Cauſe 
of all in that mmveterate Rancour, which they 
fuppoſed the Court of Spain to have conceiv- 
ed againſt us, on two Accounts; the Promiſe 
made by Lord Szanhope about Gibraltar, 
and the Defeat of the Spanyh Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. When this was exploded, 
and I think it was ſo as ſoon as examined, 
they had Recourſe to another Syſtem; a very 
ſtrange one indeed ; for it declares that the 
Emperor, France, and Great-Britain, the 
three contracting Powers with Spain in the 
Quadruple Alliance, acted the moſt perfidious 
Part imaginable in that whole Proceeding ; 
ſuch a Part as Ferdinand the Catholich, or 


Tebis the XIth, would have ſtartled at. The 


Succeſſion of Don Carlos was, it ſeems *, a 
Point, which all the Powers of Europe ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed ; which the Emperor, who 
| had already obtained his Deſires, i in the Affair 
of Sicily, could not be for; to which the 
French were averſe; which Great Britain 
had Reaſon to oppoſe and prevent; and 
which'it was plain that the . could 


" m_ RO Jan VA | 
never 
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never carry in 4 Congreſs, where every Party 
was an Enemy to their Intentions. Surely no- 
thing ſo extravagant; benin ſo inſolent as 
this was ever yet advanced ! If you, Mr. 
D* Anvers, had preſumed even to inſinuate 
any Thing like it, I believe you would have 

deen proſecuted with all the Severity poſſible; 
and I am ſure you would have been given up 
by all your Friends. Neither can I conceive 
how the Enguirer, who is ſo zealous an Aſ- 
ſertor of our Honour in the Obſervation of 
Treaties, could paſs by ſuch an Imputation as 
this, without darting his Thunder at the im- 
ious Head, who deviſed the Slander ; unleſs 
Reden it an irremiſſible Sin to account for 
any Thing in Contradiction to himſelf; and 
a venial Fault to accuſe Great- Britain and 
France, as well as the Emperor, of ſomething 
worſe than a Violation of Treatzes ; even of 
making them with a Deſign to break them; 
and of obliging a Prince, by long Negotia- 
zrons, and by a War, to accept Conditions, 
which they never intended ſhould be made 
od: | 
Amongſt others, I dimes; at laſt, to 
account for this great Event upon Principles, 
which I believed to be true, notwithſtanding. 
all that I read, in the Enquiry; and which 1 
iĩtill believe to be true, notwithſtanding all 
that is ſaid againſt them, in the Defence of 
the Enquiry. + | 
The Defender begins wth quoting two or 


three Paſſages, which relate to the ſending | 


back 


mee a good one, 


| TER, fo 
back the Infanta, and the Point of the ſole. 
Mediation, out of my Letter to you; and 
then, without diſproving the Facts, or ſo 
much as mentioning the Argument ground- 
ed upon them, he pretends that the whole is 
hypothetical; and thinks it would be a full 
and ſufficient Reply to me, to frame a Scheme 
on the other Side, and to oppoſe & uppoſition 70 
Suppoſetion ; and one arbitrary Interpretation - 
of Appearances to another; after which he 
proceeds to frame ſuch a Scheme ; partly on 
Facts, which he would have us believe true; 
and partly, as he ſays himſelf, from hir own 
Invention; and this he thinks proper to op- 
poſe, in a ludicrous Manner, to the Account 
L have gwen ne 7 ak PETR cn 
Now, if it ſhall appear, on Examination, 
that I have built upon undeniable Facts, and 
have reaſoned juſtly, inſtead of building on 
Suppaſitions, and giving arbitrary Interpre- 
tations to Appearances, this Author's Smart- 
neſs will turn upon himſelf ; and, inſtead of 
ſhewing that I deſerved no Anſwer, he will 
only have ſhewn that he was unable to give 
Let us enter into this Examination. 5 
I affirmed, and I do ſtill affirm, that from 
the Death of the Duke of Orleans, the Spaniſb 
Miniſters were full of Fears and Jealouſies 
about thecompleatingthe Infanta's Marriage 
with the King of France. Neither do ] find 
any Thing urged in the Defence of the Eu- 
gu:ry, to deſtroy the Credibility of this Fact. 
9 e | Indeeg, 
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Indeed, if it was proper to deſcend into Par- 
| ticulars of ſo delicate a Nature, it would not 
be at all difficult to demonſtrate, from a Con- 
| fideration of the Change, which was made in 
the French Miniſtry, and of the Difference of - 
| erſonal Situations, Intereſts and Views, that 
| altho' there never could have been Room for 
| ſuch Fears and Jealouſies as theſe, while the 
Duke of Orleans had lived, yet there was 
great Room forentertaining them, under the 
Adminiſtration of his Succeſſor. But this is 
not all. Theſe Fears and Jealoufics increaſed 
and ſtrengthened daily, in the Minds of the 
Spaniſh Miniſters ; and if is Author pleaſes 
to enquire, I believe he will find, or elſe his 
Prompters deal very unfairly by him, that 
the Delay and Excuſes of the Court of France 
aVbout performing the Ceremony of the Fian- 
cialles, which Spain expected ſhould have 
been performed ſoon after the Time, at which 
the Duke of Orleans dy d) confirmed, in the 
higheſt Degree, the Suſpicions already taken. 
The Ceremony of the Fiancialles would have 
ſecured the Marriage. What other Effect 
then could Excuſes and Delays in this Aﬀair 
. produce, but that, which I have mentioned? 
The Enquiry * ſays, that the Reſolution of 
the Court of France, relating to the Intanta, 
did not come, no not in Suſpicion, to Madrid, 
till March 8. N. 8. 1724-5. If he means 
the particular Reſolution of ſending her back 
at ſuch a determinate Time, that is nothing ww 
9 ee 
the | 
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the este bow much has the Aﬀfirma- 
tion might impoſe, when it was made uſe of 
at firſt, and before this Matter had been ſuf- 
ficiently canvaſs'd. But if the Reſolution of 
ſending the Infanta back, at ſome Time or 
other ; in plain Terms, the Reſolution of at 


compleating her Marriage with the King of © 
3 be meant; then, I ſay, that 1 might 


very juſtly have ſet this Aſſertion down in the 
Lift of thoſe, which are made in the Boůakx 
without a ſtrict Regard to Truth; for it is 
undeniably true, that the Spaniſh Miniſters, 
in foreign Courts, pry copiers this Suſpicion” 
above a year before that Time. It is equally 
true, that ſeveral Months before that Time 
they ſpoke of this Meaſure, as a Thing they 
expected; and I add, that ſeveral private : 
Perſons, at leaſt, writ from Madrid, in the 


ſame Stile, to their Correſpondeats in other i 


Coyatries, Of all this I am as ſure, asI am 
ſure I now hold a Pen in my Hand; or that 
a Pamphlet, called a Defence f the Enguiry, 
is now lying before me; and therefore neither 
the Authority of the Enquiry, nor any better 
Authority can perſuade me, that tlie Suſpicion 
of a Defign to ſend the Infanta back from 
Prance did not come to Madrid till March 
1724-5; becauſe it would be abſurd to be- 
lieve, that the Miniſters of that Court were 
lefs informed. or leſs jealous about an Affair 
of this Importance, than private Perſons; or 
0 that the une MOVING, which muſt have 
come 


come from the Span Miniſters abroads 
made no Impreſſion upon thoſe at home. 
This Fact is, I think, pretty well eſta- 
bliſhed; and the others I am to mention will 
occaſion no Diſpute. They are theſe. The 
Spaniards & firſt took the Reſolution of throw- 
ing off the Mediation, and of treating at 
Vienna in Nov. 1724 ; and Ripperda's full 
Powers were ſigned, according to the En- 
quiry, on the 22d of that Month; that is, 
about a Year after the Death of the Duke of 
Orleans. Soon after this, the Negociation 
was begun; but the Treaties, in which it 
terminated, were not figned till the laſt of 
April and the firſt of May, 1725. 
Theſe I preſume, are Fads, and not Sup-- 
. Poſitions. Let it now be conſidered how I 
argue upon them, and whether my Reaſon- 
ing be nothing more than an arbitrary Inter- 
pretation f Appearances,. as the Author of 
the Defence hath raſhly pronounced, but not 
ventured to attempt to prove. The Sum of 
my Argument is this. Since the Spaniards 
expected that the Ifanta would be, a little 
ſooner, or a little later, ſent back from France, 


they expected to find themſelves, a little 


ſooner, or a little later, obliged in Honour to 
ſhew a due Reſentment of this A front; to 

. ſend back the Princeſſes of the. Houſe of 
| Bourbon from Spain; and to break off that 
Correſpondence, which had ſubſiſted between 
the two Courts, from Spain's Acceſſion to th 
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QNuadruple Alliance ; and which had been fo 
intimate, during the Life of the Duke of Or: 
leans. They could not foreſee how long this 
Rupture might laſt ; becauſe they could not 
foreſee how ſoon a Change would be made in 
the French miniſtry, and Satisfaction be 
given them for this Afront; but they could 
not fail to foreſee, that if this Event ſhould _ 
happen, during the Congreſs of Cambray, 
ſomething worſe than the Afront would fol- 
low, and they muſt remain in the moſt aban- 
doned Condition imaginable; broke with one 
Mediator not ſure of the ter; the Empe- 
ror in Poſſeſſion of Sicihy; and the reciprocal 
Condition, in favour of Don Carlos, not ef- 
fectually ſecured to them. Theſe Things are 
ſo intimately and neceſſarily tied together, 
that I can as little diſcover how it is poſſible 
to allow the ir Fad, which regards the 
| Suſpicions and Expectations of the Spantards, 
and deny the Conſeguences, which follow; as 
I can ſee how it is poſſible to contradict, with. 
the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, a Fact fo 
publickly known, ſupported by ſo many Cir- 
cumſtances, and juſtify'd. by ſo. many Conſe- 
quences as the it is. The probable Argu- 
ments employed in the Defence, and which, 
it may be pretended; will ſerve to prove that 
though the Fact were true, and the Suſpicion 
L have inliſted on, was entertained by the 
Court of Madrid; yet that it did not produce, 


the Effects of throwing Spain into the Eu- 


gagement ſhe took at Vienna, will be conſi- 
dered — | Thus 


(Ln, 
Thus far then, as we have a Deduction of 
Page, not of Suppofetions 3 fo we have a 
Thread of conſequential Arguments, not a 
Rhapſody of arbitrary Interpretations of Ap- 
pearances. The Caſe is fairly ſtated and no 
imaginary Scheme is offered to be imfgoſed for 
_ Truth.” The Probability, which reſults from 
this State, is confirmed, and I think turned 
into Certainty by the Event. By the State 
abovementioned, it was probable that Spain 
would take Meaſures, in Time, againſt the 
Diſtreſs, to which ſhe mult foreſee that ſhe 
ſtood expoſed. Accordingly, te Spaniards 
| began to treat at Vienna, before the Tnfanta 
was ſent from France, which is a Fact al- 
lowed on all Hands) Hat they might prepare 
or the worſt; and when I add, that they 
| delayed concluding © their Treaty, or that the 
Coneluſion of their Treaty was delayed, ill 
what they feared happened; what do I affirm 
more than what my Adverſary allows? He 
had faid, at firſt, that the 2 — F Peace 
dur figned at Vienna, before what Spain 
| feared from France was tnown there, He 
has corrected that Aſſertion; and has ſaid, 


that as the Treaty of Peace was agreed to at 


Vienna before what Spain feared from France 
was known at Vienna to have happened; jo it 
was figned before the Refuſal of Britain could 
be known there; that is, the Refuſal of the 
fole Mediation. The h Point then is yield- 
ed to me. The Spaniards did not actually 
ſign at Vienna, till the N ews came thither, of 

; eee the 
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the Iyſanta's bein een from obus 
though they had ſertled and agreed their 
Terms with che Taper rf on . 1 Kowel 
ledge that ſhe would be ſent 3 dhe 
ſecond Paint, all that J urged, as Fact ur Ar- 
gument, ſtands in the ſame Foree it did be- 
fore; for I. deſire hir Author may not be 
indulged in a Liberty I. Hall "never take with 
him, nor any one elſe; the Liberty of carry 
ing my Affirmations, by: rained; Oonftruc- 
tions, farther! than the plain and natural 
Inipoty of the Terms I employ. Nun 41 

In Oppoſition to Pubiicola, 1 ſhewed chat 
che Manner, in which he affirmed the Treaty 


of Vienna to have been ſigned before the Re- 
fuſal of the Mediation Was known there, did 


not refute Raliigiʒ on Avobunt of ſotie p“ 
Jible Circumſlances, titre mentioned N ow 


this. Author has been forced to leave the 


Proof, drawn from thoſe pyfible Circunlumcos, 
Jjuſt as he found it. Theres no Progyy' fays | 
he, but. thi'bore: Poſſibility here inſitrd o.. 1 
ſay more. The Argument is as ſtrong 
againſt | him, as 'apair Re Pablicots 3 for even 
after the Advantages taken over"Pablico/a, 


for not expreſſing him ſelf clearly, hir Au. 


thor has, for Reaſons eaſy to be Sed) e. 


preſſed himſelf in a Manner liable to the ſame 5 
Objection. The Peace war figned, he fays, + 
before the Refuſal of Britain could b known. 


What! befote it) could be known hy chin 


and direct Intelugente ot before it ebuld be 


_ known in Form, after the tedious Round, 


N e which 


CY 
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which this Reſolution was to take? That is 
not explained; and yet that was the ſingle 
Point, on which any Thing could be ſaid to 
tlie Purpoſe. in ſhort, we purſued, with 
great Steadineſs, our wiſe Maxims of neglect- 
ing Spain, and of adhering cloſely to France; 

inſomuch that thoſe, who wiſhed us no good, 

were perhaps heard, when they inſinuated 
that, far from contributing to ward off a Blow 

ſo much apprehended by Spain, we privately 
abetted France, in her Deſign of breaking 
the Marten, and imagined by that Meaſure 
5 ta eſtabliſh an irreconcilable Quarrel between 
| the two Courts. The Spaniards, as well as 
the Inperialiſts, had Reaſon to believe, from 
our whole Conduct, that we ſhould not ac- 
cept the ſale Mediation, which had been of- 

_  fered to us; and was it then ſtrange that the 
Former, neglected by us, provoked by France, 

ſhould preſs the ſigning hir Treaty, without 

waiting long for our Anſwer ;'or that the 

Enperor, who got ſo much by the Bargain, 

—— p So 2 
Having been thus led to the Affair of the 
_ + ſole Mediation, which Thad hitherto omitted 
to ſpeak of, in order to avoid Confuſion, I 
hall confider it here, as far as //is Author has 

made it neceſſary for me. In my Letter to 
you, Mr. D*:Anvers, I dwelt a good deal 
upon it. I placed it in every Light, and de- 

bated all the Merits of the Cauſe, as well as I 

Was able. Now, if what I urged was abſurd 


y and nothing to 1 1 is Author 
Would have ſhewn, in general, that it did 
Hot deſerve à more particular Anſwer. If 
What 1 urged was clear and ſtrong; as ſome 
People imagine it was, this Author; ho 
_ Heclares himſelf, in every Point, of à con- 
trary Opinion, ſhould Ls had the Good: 
neſs to examine and refute m Argi fl erent 
How it happens I know not; tau 
| Maſter of Polemical Writing Kath,” bs Sry 
Inftance, upon this Occaſion; avoided to en- 
ter into the Argument. He hath dwele on 
the Outſide of Things, and hath Benerally 
dCavilled at Circumſtances. 
ll have juſt now given a ſtrong Iiftance of 
this ; and I lay hold of the Oppbrtunity to 
tell this Gentleman, that I am no A iſt 
for Spain; tho he endeavours to fix chat C la- 
racter upon me by an Ninuendo, ſo very Hine, 
that I Was for ſome Time at a Lofs to nd 
out his Meaning: T neither ſauhtledi6 Arms 
a againſt the Spaniartr, two Years ago; nor 
am, at preſent, an Advocate for bearing their 
Delays and their In/ults. Ineſther aggravated, 
two Years ago, the Depredatibns and Hofti- 
Ntiet Committed in the Weſt-Indies, by the 
Spaniards *; and thoſe Violences, by which He 
hole Commerce of Jamaica hath been well 
nigu deftrojed, und the Trade of that and 
| "reduced" fo Nap 2 TTL E ot YL 
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nay. ten in their aygur, and call ahet 
Qutraggs and Loſſes by the gentle Name o , 
* r attending 4 State of Uncer- 
Hwy... Wo . 11 (Ach! 1 
et to, return. . | Having given an Inſtance 
1 rs cavilling at Circumſtances = 
not. material. in the. 0 ute; 2299] now 
| 12700 9 7 67 . auß 0 wy 


1.28 pretend to ſay a 

. MA, Leger towl at, ] inſiſted pon, as 

 Rnwidvantage;,imn,.a ce e e, 
<yell ſunpaſ yaſing it to us w | 


whatLuegeds! 4 Naeh ed . 

dien W had. Delis as. carried n 
 Kiennp, the more Region there was. to catch 
At tis Offer of, th * 4 FF Han. ® ein 2 . 


ed be inſiſts, thet we could\not ac- = 
6ept this Median Mi a due Regard: to 
our Alliance wi 43 and ne fuppoſes, "20 


that this oo 5, be thought juſt by 4. 
wc who do not ehink Ala "I 7 F es 
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anal the Viglation , Frdties, Matters. of: ho 
Conrern. Here again is another charitable 
Innuendb. But let it paſs. It wouldꝭ be eaſy 
to ſtrengthen all that was ſaid, on this 8ub- 
ject lin my Letter «to, you, by ſhewing the 
Difference between ſuch-a Stipulation as this 
of a joint Mediation, and the Covenant, 
which Princes and States enter intoavith one 
another, about their. mutual Intereſts But 
there is no need of it; ſince ait Author, 
who thinks fit to inſiſt on this Point, hath 
not thought fit to anſwer any one of the Ar- 
guments urged by me, to prove that Frante 
could not have complained of us, if aye had 
accepted this Mediation; and yet thefe were 
ſome Dilemmas laid down, which ſeemed 
70 deſetve- a Solution. vw ee 
N , he pretends that I affirmed, againſt 
the mo public | Fatts,” und tlie planet Ap- 
pearances; what I ſaid to ſhew that our Ac- 
ceptance of the Mediation muſt have been 
agreeable to Nrance; and yet what I ſaid was 
founded on publiot Fus and tlie plaineſi 
Appearances; whieh he has not touched, be- 
dadſo hoe durſt not deny them. It is really 
very ſtrange, that ſo conſiderable an Autor 
ſhould continue to write; when he can nei- 
ther find out ae Arguments, nor wer the 
| Objections made to * ,. 
Having now diſpatehed the Point my the | 
fole Mediation, it remains that I ſay ſomething 
* in 2 ris W (i they: ther [7 
No EY et 
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| that Name, which-I have civilly given them) 
by which hit Gentleman pretends to deſtroy 
What is, I think, eſtabliſhed on the ſolid 
Foundation of Fa# and Reaſon,” concerning 
the Meaſute taken in France, after the Death 
of the late Duke of Orleans, to break the 
Match with the fanta, and the Conſe- 
querice of that Meaſure, the throwing IN 
into the Hands of the Emperor. 
Now the f of theſe Arguments i is, that 
| the Court of Spain did not mention this Af 
i from France, as any Inducement to the 
"TranſaQion at Vienna; and that any ſuch 
mention would have been inconſiſtent wit 
other Declarations made to Mr. Sranhope at 
Madrid. Very well. It is then an eftabliſhed 
Rule, that we are not to believe a Court has 
 Motives for their Conduct, which Motives 
they do not own, altho we have the ſtrongeſt 
Reaſons imaginable to believe ſuch Mortves 
true. Another Rule, which this Author 


would do well to eſtabliſh at the ſame Time, Vs 


and which is founded on as much Reaſon as 
the former, is this; that we are to believe all 
the Morives, which a Court thinks ſit to give 
out, to account for their Conduct; altho we 
have the plaineſt Proofs imaginable that theſe 
_ "Motpoes are falſe. Such Logick as this was 
never introduced into Politiths, I believe, be- 
fore ; and I am perſuaded that you, Mr. 
D' Anvers, will excuſe me, if I Fend no Time 
in anſwering it. Let me deſire you however, 
before leave this Argument, to turn to the 
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23th and 14th/ Pages of the Enquiry, where 
you will find that the Enguirer ſays, the Im- 
perial Miniſters at Cambray, at London and 
_ at: Paris, talked the very Language, which 
the Defender of: the Enquiry lays. the Spa- 
 mards were -aſhamed to make uſe 
of. Nay, the Enquirer adds, that, upon 
the firſt: public News of the Vienna Treaty at 
Madrid, the Diſcourſes of many mere taugt 
to run that. . and to dwell u n a 8 | 
A Topic. 1 g 
The —— of theſe Arguments is this. If 
| 4 News of ſending back the Iafanta from 
France, and af Great Britains refuſing the 
ſale Mediation, had both come to Madrid, 
before Nipperia was ſent from thence; even 
this could not have really been, and would not 
have been pretended to have been tlie Mative 
of what was afterwards done at Vienna. And 
why, pray? Becauſe when the News of our 
refuſing the „e Mediation did come, the 
Court of Spain acknowledged it to he a rea- 
ſonable Proceeding. This, you ſee, is built 
on the Prineiples laid down in. the laſt Article, 
and deſerves no farther Notice. But on the 
News coming to Madrid, that the Infanta 
was ſent home, he confeſſes that the-Court of 
Spain might, by ſuch Circumſtances, be indur 
ced to try what. honourable Terms the Emperor 
would come tu. This Conceſſion goes farther 
"now he is aware of; 195 $ defire be it 
er en e l e 
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have treated with the Em 


leſs would: the King of Spa 
to Hienna te enten into and finifh Treaties, 
which ſhould hurt other Nations, upon a 
 Suſpicron that France would hereafter affront 
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it is reaſonable! to believe that Spain would 
heror, when the 


Oaſe had happened, why it is unreaſonable to 
believe that Spain did begin to treat with bim 
en almoſt» a certain Preſprct 1 that the Caſe 


_ 2auldihappen; which is the great Point we 
have been contending about ? Ay, but Spain 


would not have treated with the Emperor to 
hurt Halland and Nritain, becauſe Spain had 
been hurt by France; nor would the * | 
ror have entered into a Treaty to hurt 23 


0 lu ano. Part in tle Affront\to: Spain an 


fred the Emperor. Again; much 
i ſendd a Miniſter 


him. Jeould make ſeveral Reflections on 


ſome af the Expreſſions in this Place; and on 


the Turn, which the Author takes, of put 


ting ſome very odd Arguments into my 
Mouth and, 8 is ſtill more; into the 
Mouths of the Emperor and the King of 


Spain. But I forbear; and content fel} 
with ſaying two Things, which will effec- 
tually blunt the Point of all the Wit employ- 
ed in this Paragraph, and fully anſwer the 
whole of what is laid farther, upon ibis Sub: 
ject, in the Defence of the * u 
Finſt then q as far as I am from being. or 


pretending to be!. 4 Maſter in Politics 5 


(Which Degree this Writer ſeems to have 


8 long 800 I never 9 that the 


Mean, ' 


x" 


(( »885 
Afront, con ſideredimerely as an AMiront, pra- 
cCipitated Spain into all the Engagements ſhe 
took with the Emperor z though, bythe Way, 
he miſtakes very much if he thinks, as he 
ſays, that he may deny new freſo Reſentments 
to determine the Conduct of Princes, exactly 
upon the ſame Grounds, as have denyed that 
old ſlale Reſentments have this Effect. What 
J imagined, What I ſaid, and What I proved 
Was, that this AMront, conſidered as eee 
ſary Breach with France, at leaſt for a Time, 
would throw Spain into ſuch Citcumſtances 
of Diſtreſs as ſhe. was to prevent by all-poſſi- 
ble Means; and that therefore | Reaſon of 
State determined in this Caſe; though no 
doubt the Afront, at the ſame Time, pro- 
voked the Spaniards. Thus I am conſiſtent 
with myſelf; and the Aut lor might have 
ſpared himſelf the Trouble of writing this la- 
borate Paragrapli, if he had adverted to my 
Senſe, inſtead of playing with my Words. 
Secondly; as to the Emperor, our Author 
is guilty of begging the Queſtion ;; for the 
Emperor. will inſiſt, as he bas. inſiſted, that 
bis Engagements were not Engagements to 
injure any Body; that he entered into no , & 
fenfive Alliance; and that, when he exacted 
from Spain the Guaranty of the Ofend Trade 
and of his Suecgſſion, he exacted the Guaranty 
of nothing but af that, which he jadges he 
has an independent Right to eſtabliſi and 
ſecure. As to Spain, it will be likewiſe ſaid, 
A when e e treated with 
222 the 
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the Emperor, he never meant to hurt other 
Nations, but to ſecure his own Intereſte; that 
if his Guaranty of the Offtend Trade hurts the 
Datch or ws, he is ſorry for it; but could no 
more avoid that Engagement than he could 
ſeveral others, extremely diſadvantageous to 
Himſelf, and into'which he was however ob- 
liged to enter; becauſe he was obliged to pur- 
chaſe the Emperor's Alhance at any' Rate; 
that therefore we muſt not blame him, who 
oppoſed the Eſtabliſnment of the OfendCom- 
He 9055 whilſt- he could do it, without any 
ort from us; who never gave his Gua- 
We to it, till he was forced to do fo, by the 
Neceſſity of his Aﬀairs ; into which Neceſity 
he was falling for above a Year edgether, 
without ſeeing the Hand of Britain once 
ſtretched forth'to hinder it. Such Anſwers 
as theſe would certainly be given; and, in 
the Mouths of the Imperia/; * and the 9 
niards, they would be juſt. 

If, after all that hath . ſaid, this Clube. 
man is unable, upon my Notions, to account 
for the King of Spair's reſolute flying from 
the Mediatonſbip of France, I am ſure it is 
not my Fault. A few Sacriſices did indeed 
help to pacify.Spatn, and to reconcile her to 
France; and a few Sacrifices might, for 
augbt! know, have reconciled our Quarrels; 
or. which is better, have prevented them. But 
as no one can forſee now when ſuch Sacri- 
 Fices will be made here; fo neither could 


Spain, at the TI ime when ſhe ſent to Vienna, 
{Tl | foreleg. 


1 


| _ 7 T9 
foreſee, when ſuch Sacryfices would be made 
Upon the whole Matter, and to conclude 
this tedious Article; if the Way, in which I 
have endeavoured to account for the Reſolu- 
tion taken by Spain to abandon the Mediation 
of Cambray, and to treat at Vienna, be not 
right; I ſhould be glad to know what the 
right Way is. No other, which zh: Gent/e- 
man, or any reaſonable Man will venture to 
ſupport,, has been yet pointed out. But I ap- 
prehend the Account I have given to be a juſt 
ope ; becauſe it is built on Fact and Reaſon ; 
becauſe the Event hath, in every Reſpect, 
confirmed it; and becauſe it ſhews not only 
why Spain broke with France, and apply'd 
to the Emperor; but why Spain entered into 
theſe new Meaſures, After the Death of the 
Duke of Orleans; which it cannot be pre- 
tended ſhe ever thought of doing, while 
that Prince was alive. If now this Account 
be a juſt one, many. melancholy but ; uſeful 
Ip TTT 
But I need not point out theſe Things. 
The World will diſcover them, without an 7 
Help of mine, and will judge: how well the 
Enquiry hath been vindicated, by the Author 
and Defender of it, upon this H, 

Nie next Pojnt, upon which my Rea/on- 

ings and Imputations ate to be try dat his Tri- 

bunal, is that of Gibraltar ; and here he ſets 
out, by accu/ng me (not in Terms indecd ; 


bot.in.s Manner Sh PULL APES 
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of altect, ener Lying. T will Kee 
my LIL SI though a 1244.1 8 e enough is 
0 ened't ta me; An 1 the rovocation 
1s not 4 Berke a 7 5 gravate y the lamm Ft, 
With Khich th Accuſation is broug it; by 
the Pfetendes "to "Patience, And Meekne 7 100 
Candour'; And by alk the Appeals 4% Go with 
which y Ac ſer bath in Teveral: Parts of 
this reatife, endeavoured to captivate the 
good Opiate of Mankind; and ts eſtabliſh 
his on Reputation, that he e make 
ſure of ruining that of orhiers.. alls to 
my Mind the Character of ge 1405 5 


Aminta. * 5 e 
1 apo 3: 0 . quel Mi, 
Ch . 4 ne la Angus T7 parole, 
ne te labra u big 4 amichevol ghigno,. 
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1 vill have FO Deren not to ebe | 
the Verſes into Engliſh. _ 10 
It is not neceſſaty that I Would ſay much 
about the of Pars which Zhi Aus lor ſeems 
to com plain aroſe at one Time, leſt Gibraltar 
would be given up or Sri betrayed 1 into the 
| -Spaniards' Handi; nor about the vigorous De- 
Fence of it, which was made afterwards. Thus 
much however I will ſay, that when Sir John 
ennings was called home, with all the Troops 
embarked on Board his Squadron, juſt before 
the Siege, and even from the Neighbourhood 
pf Gibraltar; 1 the Spaniards were ſuf- 
„„ es Ws fered, 
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the, Arrack of the Place; and "when it was 
that the Town wanted almoſt every 


Cries of the Nation , precipitated at 28 the 
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on me, 


70, it, which, bath te leaſt 


Article þPelanging 70, it, u, th . 
ucject, proceeds to mention 


Relation to this 


1 


the Treaty, and quotes a wrong one. No Man 
_ woul have imagined-that ſuch a Stipulation yh 


o x 


could have been ſuppoſed to be in the 4% n- 
foe Alliance between. Great- Britaing Fate 
and Spain, ot the r3th of June, 1721, who 
e —Z Oy 


in 
| | 
f 


had known that there was a diſtinct private 
' Tredty, of the ſame Date, between Greal- 


L. ag 


Britain and Spain. But this it ſeems was a 


Secret to my Accuſer; tho the Treaty had 
appeared printed in the fourth Volume of 


RovssetT's Collection, when he committed 


this Miſtake. It was of th, Treaty I meaiit 

to ſpeak; and the Reaſon why Iexpreſſed my- 
. Jelf in that Manner was this. 1 

 . ſame Years by me an Extract of this very 

Treaty, which was long kept a great Secret, 


have had 


and for tlie keeping of which Secret there 14 


an expreſi Frouiſon in the fixth Article of it. 
When the Treaty became publick, I found 
that my Exrrad of the ſeveral Articles was 
exact; and therefore I gave the more Credit 
to the ſeparate Article, mentioned in the 
_ fame Extract, as belonging to this 1 0 | 
and ſtipulating the Contents of a Letter to be 
_ written by the late Ning. The Letter I nevet 
aw; but the Account I have had of it by 
_ thoſe, who have read it, agrees with my Ex- 


tract. All this induced me to think that 
there was ſuch a ſeparate and more private 


Article, belon ing to this privute Treaty; 
not was Lat a 


come abroad without chis Article; Knowing 


full well that Treaties often appear; when the 


ſecret Articles belonging to them do not, —— 
This is a true State of the Caſe ; and will, 1 


believe, ſufficiently juſtify me for what I writ. 
But I have not yet done with my Accuſer. 
Let it be, that no ſuch private Article, as E 


Was 


td 

was led to ſuppoſe; does exiſt, or was ever 
executed. Will he venture to ſay that no 
ſucli Article was drawn up, as he expreſſes 
himſelf about the Treaty of "Patification ? 
Will he venture to deny that if our Miner: 
were afraid to ſign ſuch an Article, and there- 
fore did not ſign it, the Reaſon, on which 


the Spaniards were induced to recede from 


Author, who conceals from the World what 


this Point, was, that ſomething” equivalent = 
ſhould be done; and that this /omerhing was 
his late Maje/ty's Letter to the King of Spain 
appeal, in my Turn, to the" loweft Obſerver, 
as well as the higheſt, uo hath gone about to 
deceive Mankind; hir Author or I; this 


he knows, or might know, with all the Means 
of Information, which he has in his Power, 
and what ſets the Matter in quite another 
Light than he oak e ted it; or I, who, 
having not the ſame Means of Information, 
fell into an undeſigned Miſtake; which does 
not alter the State f the Caſe; in favour of 
my Argument; fſince if the Spaniards ac. 
of the Article, which was not gned; their 
Pretenſſons (and nothing but their Pre 
ions are under Conſideration here) l be 
As to the Letter itſelf; what I affirm about 
it is, that the Spaniards pretend it is a Poſitive 
Engagement to reſtore Gibraltar to them. That 
this ſhould be allowed them, I am as far from 
_ agreeing as his Author ean poſſibly be; 0 
od 1 that 
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| that the Letter is ſufñcient to keep up their 


Pretenſions, 1 affirm; and that in Fact they 


do keep up their Pretenſiam, on this Foun- 
dation, is notorious. + Was %ir Gentleman to 
diſpute the Point with the Spaniards, he 

| might comment: as much, and diſtinguiſh 48 
ſubtily as he pleaſed, on the Terms of the 
given them. as an Eygaginens that if they 
had not received it as ſuch, they would not 


have departed from the Arricle; and I doubt 


: 


not have found 4 more proper Coſuifrthan 


himſelf, to diſtinguiĩſni us out of our Obliga- 

tions, amongſti their gun She, or a- 

: mongſt all the Sons of Deo. * 1er 1 * 
, Foſpedls ſeriduſly s it were co be wiſhed 


extremely, that the SpAαν“⁰u had not had this 


tralar; or that it had been by an expreſs and 
clear Stipulation taken from them? fince it is 
certain that the Right and Poſefion of Gib- 


raltar is nothing leſs: than 'ofcer tamed to 


Great Britain by the Preliminuries, as they 
ſtand; and conſequently that'all Claim of Spain 
I eontradict him in his o Fords; thoug 


none of the-propereft ; and 1 will prore, 


magiſterially about; or that he attempts, in 
this Inſtance, to deceide the World, by giving 


"% WH 
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they would be apt to inſinuate that we could 
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what Lam going te ſay, either that he does 
not at all underſtand the Matter he talks ſo 
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wrong Interpretations to dome Things, ad 
by concealing others. Ni 
If then, although che Lauter of the late 
king b eben Spaniards a Pretence to 
. Fel Gibraitar, this Claim is effectually 
barred, and even extinguiſhed by the firſt ge- 
neral Words of the ſecond Article of the Pre- 
liminaries; how comes it to paſs that Gir 
tar was tiot;ſpecifically mentioned, in order to 
prevent any future Chicane? It will be ſaid, 
know, that as the King of Spdin's Acceſſion 
to the Quadruple Alliance vacated any Pro- 
miſe, which my Lord 3 might have 
made; ſo the King of Spain, by conſenting 
to theſe Praia ie, has vacated any En- 
gagement of this Kind, which the Leiter 
may be ſuppoſed to contain; and I, perhaps, 
wall be quoted again as one, who muſt meceſs 
_ * ſatily. ſee. the. Farce of this Argument. But 
this Author muſt: not judge of my —— 
by his own; for 1 ſee a manifeſt Difference 
between the 7490. Caſes: My Lord Stanhope 3 
Promiſe is ſaid to have been conditional x all 
allow that it was verbal; and I think it is al- 
| lowedlikewiſe, that the late King never con- 
firmed it. The ſimple Acceflion of the King 
of Spain to the — fe Alliance, might 
therefore be thought very juſtly fufficient ta 
put the Matter, at that 1 ime, out of all Diſ- 
pute for the Reaſons given by me, and quoted 
by chit Author. But Tn the Preliminaries 
were to be ſettled, the King of Spain's Claim 
to the 3 of Gibraltar teſted: on an 
| o Engage- 
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mertfort anſwered 
21. the reli | 


4 by 
— or what he took for an Engage 
ment, entered into by the late King, and un- 


der his Majeſtys ben Hand. Beſides, this 
Engagement, or Promiſe, whether valid or 


g had been inſiſted upon as valid, in 


a forma. Treaty, and had been made the 
Foundation of the ſecond Article in the dſan- 


2 between: the Emperor and the 


King of Spain, which relates to Gibraltar. 


It comm therefore-ſomething more to put 
an Nod to a Claim, founded in this Manner, 


than ten a Claim founded on any Promiſe 
that m Lord Stanhope could Kats Theſe 
Conſiderations could never eſcape the Pene- 
tration ef that moſt: alwbe Minter, who ne- 
gotiated the Preliminaries; and therefore I 
conclude, fi, that the Spaniards would not 
confent that Gibraltar ſhould be mentioned 
fpreificathrin the ſecond Article; and, in the 
next Place, that they could refuſe to conſent 


to it on nd Reaſon whatever, but this one, 


kat their Pretenſions to Gibraltar would be 


kept alive if it was not mentioned Peerfically, 


not withſtanding the general Words; fo much 
inſficd upon by ri d iter. He has not 
ny Demand; non ſhewyn 
rs un Article, uu ibi is in- 


Ed as expreſs. and gfrcrual a Confirm 


Pos} Ty #3 5f the" — 


pu inroiit. But he goes on, 


and obctves, as fie latter Parr of rb fe- 
cond t greatly Hrengu lens the former; 
becauſel it is there ſtipulated h if any 


%. 
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Thing : ſhall have deen altered with reſpect t 
Rig 4 and Poſſeſſions, or not have been put it 
the Alteration made, on the Thing 
not execured;\ is to be diftuſſed in the 1 8-44 
and decided actording to the Tenor of "th aid 
Treaties and Conventions; that is, in 1 Senſe, 
according to the Tenor" of the Treaty” of 
Utrecht; and of the Quauruple Alliance fot 
he mentions no other, except that of Baden; 
which hath nothing 10 d here: Now? fays 
he, nothing; either” at lo the" Right" Arendt 
Britain #9 Gibraltar; or to dhe Poſpßen of it, 
hath been at all altered; nor hath thire been 
any Non- execution, &. From wheijce - he 
infers, that our Rig ht ta Gibraltar is not in- 
eluded in this Deſeription of Points lef}-to' be 
 diſeuſſed in the Cangreſi. But how could: he 
avoid ſeeing that he aſſumes for granted the 
very Thing diſputed/?*Ng Alteration hath 
been made in — Right to Gibraltur, ſays 
he; therefore this Right tannot ke di Hfenſſe > 
An Alteration hath been made in % Right, 
ſay the Spaniarde, by a privait Bn 5 | 
taken with us in 1721; th tefote i A 

ion i to be diſcuſſed 47 the Con 7. 
doth not ſee; that whether this Right Sul 

be found to have been altered, and what the 
Alteration imports, are by" this Preliminary 
ns be diſeuſſed und decided at the Congreg :: 

I think, I have new ſhewn what I under- 
took; and what this Gentleman challenges me 
to ſhew; that is, I hHave ſhewn zH general 
vun i K pen wHER' the 
9 2 12 
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pan 2 may found a Pretence for reviving 

their Demand of Gibraltar; or, to ſpeak 

more properly, fince they have never ceaſed 

to make it, for continuing this Demand. 

But I have undertaken ſomething more; and 

therefore will proceed to ſhew what this 

Gentleman was ignorant of, or what he con- 

cealed very anten becauſe it is 4 80 a 
gainſt him. 

t think he could hardly. hats invorand: thee 
the ſecond Article of the Pre/mmaries not 
only recalls the Treaties of Utrecht and Ba- 

dun, and the Quadruple Alliance, as he quotes 
the Article, but likewiſe all Treaties. and 
Conventions which preceded the Year 1725; 
which 7atter Wordt he does not quote. Per- 
haps, he judged them unneceſſary. If he did 
ſo, he was much miſtaken ; for by the th 
Article of the Treaty of E721, between 
- Great-Britain and Spain, it is declared, fiat 
all the Pretenſant ef both Sides, touching Afs 
fair nat expoſed in the preſent Treaty; and 
which Pretenfions.are nat cumprelended in the 
ſecond Article of it, thall be treated of in the 
future Congreſs; which was at that Time the 
\ Congreſs at Cambray. Now let it be obſerved, 
that the Affair of Gibraltar is not one of the 
Affairs expoſed:in. this Treaty. Let it be ob- 
ferved allo, that the fretegſion of the Spuni- 
ardi to Gibraltar, is not one of the Preten- 
fons comprehended in the ſecond Article of 
it; and then let any Man deny, if he can, 
e in the e Spain, theſe Words 


were. 
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were ative to the Pretenfion, which the ac- 
quired by the private Engagement, taken in 
the Letter ſo often quoted. If the Letter 
585 her a Right, as he infiſts, it gave her a 

retenſion certainly to claim that Right, and 
this Pretenſion is carefully a by the 
Treaty of 1721. I do not ſay among other 
Pretenſions ; for I think 1 may venture to ſay 
that all other Pretenſions are ſpecified in the 
Treaty; even that relating to the free Exerciſe 
of the Roman Catholtck Religion in Minorca; 
and therefore theſe Words ſeem to have been 
fingly applied to the Preten/ions of Spain on 
Gibraltar. Will not the Spaniards now in- 
fiſt, upon theſe Foundations, that they enjoy- 


ed;in.1721,aRighttodemand the Reſtitution 


. of Gibraltar, by Virtue of Conventions then 


made ; and that the ſecond Article of the Pre- 


| Liminaries preſerves entire, to all the contrat- - 
ing Parties, whatever Rights, as well as Pope. 
Mons, they had by Virtue of any Treaty or 
Conventions, antecedent to the Vear 17253 
and that therefore the firſt general Words of 
the ſecond Preliminary aA Ins to them the 
Right of demanding the Reſtitution of Gi. 
raltar, .as a Right acquired by Conventions 
made before the Year 1725; whilſt the laſt 


18 


enetal Words of the ſame preliminary Ar- 


ticle preſerve this Right as an Alteration made 
in the . of rech. and i in Kh Ryadruple 


| Alliance? ebe 
How little wi ght ſvever the Defender of 


| che h „ a * ks theſe Obſervations; ig 
which $7 
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which would doubt have ſome in a Congre 2. 

et he mult allow that they ought not to 
1052 eſcaped, bim or to have been concealed - 
by him; ſince Fey do certainly affect the 
Merits of of f'the aul on Which he has ſo po- 
tively pronounced fu fn without any 


| Reste to them. am almoſt ready to 
your P Pardon, Mi. Anders, for fa ying 
| aber on this Point, when there is ahother 
more clear, and more Kecifive ſtill behind, 
wy it poffible our Author ſhould ni never have 
heard of à certain publick . Inſtrument, con- 
taining a Declaration explanatory of, the 
Preliminariet, made by the French 1555. 
at the Pardo, on the 4th of March, 
and accepted and confirmed by him fe” 78h 
y the Imperial, Britiſh, Spani and Bale 
Aiaifters on the ſixth of the ſame Month? 
it this Inſtrument hath"ever fallen into his 
Hands, and it is in every Body's s elſe; did he 
never read theſe Words in it, T all Preten- 
fions, on all Sides, ſhall be produced. debated, | 
aud decided in the Jame Congreſs ? \ The. Dif 
putes about Contrabands, and other Com- 
| Mlaigis made by.the $ ah concerni t 
| Bois Pri F i and the e 
N the Aegi of Prizes, which Ar“ 
; ticles are taken Notice of in the Introquction 
to this Taftrument are dy 1 8 2 9 05 
in it, referred to the 1 eu on and Necifion 
of the Congreſe. To eat Purpole then Were 


theſe gengtal Ron inſerted f 8 11 
; ke 1 t. tip e Freie one 
„  whatheever 
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whatfoever (among which the-Pretenfon of 
the Spaniards to the Reſtitution of Gibraltar 
muſt neceſſarily be included; ſince, whether 
ill or well founded, it is ſtill a Pretenfon on 
their Side) hall likewiſe be referred to the 
Gongreſs 3 and that his Britannict Majeſty 
Hall be bbliged to fland to what ſhall be decid= 
ed upon > ale? But I forbear to preſi 
this Matter any farther upon the Gentleman; 
ſince it would be, in ſome Sort, like e 
him on the Ground. 

I ;proceed to the Article of blocking: up the 
Galleont; which is the la, upon which Jam 
attacked in the Defence of the Enquiry, And 
here I muſt obſerve again, that he is very far 
from entering into a Refutation of the Argu- 

ments advanced by me to prove, that ſeiaing 
the Galleons was a Meaſure liable to no Ob- 
jection, and in every Reſpect preferable to 
that of Siocłing por up. He obſerves in- 
deed, upon Mr. "Hofer Letter, that the Trea- 

ſure had been taken from on Board the Ga. 
Leuns, when our Squadron arrived before Porto 
Bells. Now, without making any Reflections 
on the Intelligence brought from on Shore 
to the Admiral, and taking it for granted 
that all this Treaſure was in Time removed 
out of his Reach; it will ſtill be true that this 
Circumſtance proves nothing in Defence of 
the Meaſore: taken to zlocł up the'Galirons; 
and not to fixe rhem; ſfince whether they 
would have the Riches on Board them or not; 
ere ee not be 

oltasc * e known 
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| known; when his Infiruftions | were drawn, 
If all theſe Riches had been actually at Porto 
Bello, when he came thither, he would have 
had, in Effect, nothing more to ſay to the 
Spaniards, than what the Orders they had 
received ten Days before from old Spam im- 
ported; which was, that vc u. ro en 
= Money in the Country. 
The ſingle Point, inſiſted upon to ed 
is Meaſure, and which the Writer pronoun- 
ces to be ſufficient, is that the contrary Mea- 
ſure, that of /eizing tis Galleons'in Port, 
with all their Treaſure on Board, if i it had 
been practicable, would have put Europe into 
a Flame, by putting all the Proprietors of 
thoſe Riches, whether French, Dutch or Spa- 
niſh, into the greateſt: Uneafineſs. '' At the 


ſame Time, he allows that taking theſe Shi = 


if they had attempted, by Force or Stealth T0 
come out, had been reaſonable. Sure I am it is 
enough to ſay in reply to this, that as KA the 
Uneafineſs, which ſuch a Seizure might have 
given the Spaniſb Proprietors, it deſerved no 


Conſideration z that the French and Dutch 


Proprietors would have believed, or ought to 
have believed, their Effects as ſecure in our 
Hands, as in the Hands of Spain; eſpecially 
in a Point of Time, when they were, by 
Treaty at leaſt, engaged on our Side in Op- 
poſition to Spain; and laſtly, that the Diſ- 
tinction between ſeiging tlie Galleons at Sea, 
or &/aching them up in Port, as if one was, 
end the ather nat an Hoſtility, is very 

ion DM, manifeſtly 
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(2 
manifeſtly a Diſtinction without a Difference; 
to prove which, I dare appeal to every Maa + 
in Britain, whether he would not eſteem the 
 Hoſtility as great, and the Inſult greater if 
a Spaniſh Squadron ſhould block up Poriſ-- 
e n, if it ſhould cruize in the Chan- 
nel and take our Ships at Sea. The Gentle- 
man cuts the Diſpute ſhort, by referring us 
to the Obſervations on the Conduct of Great- 
Britain; and I ſhall readily join Iſſue with 
him, by referring, on my Side, to the Craj.. 772 
man extraordinary; in which theſe Obſerva- 
tions are fully anſwered, and en as * 
deſerved to be. ; 
Having mentioned the Gather our r Author 
pon” + not avoid taking ſome Notice of a 
Queſtion I aſked, in anſwering Pub/icola, anfl 
which he allows: to be very material. His 
Anſwers to it deſerve a ſhort Reflection or 
two. Since the Galleons are coming home, 
hath Spain renounced thoſe Deſigns, which our 
Fleet was ſent to the Weſt-Indies to prevent? 
Thus he ſtates the Queſtion; and his Anſwer 
is, Truly I can't tell; nor can am one in the 
World, who is not in the Secrets of the Court 
of Spain. A little afterwards he aſks the 
ſame Queſtion; Hos the King of Spain re- 
nounced: his Projetts ; that is, hoſe Deſigns 
vhich our Fleet was ſent to the Weft-Indies | 
to prevent ? His Anſwer is, Tes undoubtedly, 
as far as Articles ratified by him can bind; | 
and as far as any contratting Powers can be © 
baun. . ne W Let bn % 
5 What 


Pas 


. 


what is urged between the ſisſt and the ſern 
aſking of the ſame Queſtion, to produce ſuch 

a wide Difference in the An/wers. The King 
of Spain hath. ratified: the Pre/mmarzes, in 

Conlequenceof which the Siege of Gibraltar 


is raiſed: Orders are {ent to reſtore the Sour/h- 
Sea Slip; and he has promiſed, that the EEC 
ſects of the Gallons: thall be delivered. He 
haththereforerenounced his Projects by Treaty; 
but whether he hath renounced them in his 
Heart; whether he will go on to att an open 
and long. Part, that is more than our Author 
cam tell. It is more likewiſe than any one | 
will defire, that he or 7ho/e, for whom he is 
an Apologiſt, ſhould pretend to tell, or be 
anſwerable for. But let us ſee what they are 
 anfwerablefor; what has been really done by 
Treaty; what we have obtained to make us 
ſore Amends for the rotting of our Ships; 
for the Loſs of ſo many t hosſand Lives, and 
for the Depredatiuns and -Hoftilities, which 
this Author ſounded ſo high formerly; and 
which were carried on with redoubled Vigour, 
during the pacyfct Blscknde of the Gallen. 
he Effects of the Ga/lreonvaretobedelivered, 
Icongratulate the Dutch and the French up- 
bn it; but eſpecially the darrer, who have ſuch 
immenſe Wealth on board them. Our Share 
i fear, a ſmall one; tos ſmalli to bear any 
| f 5 | 2 to the Experce we have been at, 
” prthe Beſſe we have ſuſtained.— Orders are 
Font t reſtore the Sue Seu Slip; but the 
Claims df the Spunvarde either on that Ship, 
zd 8 e 
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or on any Account, are preſerved to them. 
and referred to a;Congreſs, by whoſe Deciſion 
we . muſt abide; and nothing is ſtipulated, 
which may. ſecure to our Merchants a juſt 
Recompence for the numberleſs Seizures — 
Captures of their Efefts and Ships.——The 
Siege of Gibraltar is raiſed z but the Right to 
the Pgſſe ian of that Place hath not been ef- 
fectually put beyond Diſpute. The. Obſti- 
nacy _ the Chicane of the Spaniards have 
prevailed ſo far, that they preſerve; even by 
the Preliminaries, a Pretence fot bringing 

this Right tobe decided in the Congreſs ;- — 
I ſhall be glad to hear what Aly we have 
there, on whoſe good Offices we gan depend 
for ſecuring to us the Right of — 
the Poſſeſſion of this important Place. 
Upon the whole, Iamextremely ſorry to find, 
that I was ſo much in the Right, when I ad- 
a vanced. that no Man,could — with Truth, 
that the main Ihinga, in Diſpute between us 
and Spain, were yielded to us before the Re- 
* of the Gallone; unleſs; he reckoned our 
keeping Gibraltar, and I might have added 
the procuring Satisfaction to our ants, 
not among the main 7 hings in Di pete, but 
among thoſe of eſs Inporrunce. I lay 
very fincerely, that 4 had. much rather have 
Dergin lanai 5 Heis on ieh en ot om 
4 appears, I think;/ from hd hath been 
ſaid, that the Author and Defender of the 
Enquiry, has not only been gin up by his 
| aun ae but even n binfel in geren Pare 
431501 = greulars; 
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rixulars; and ert lag Points; Te ch 
were infiſted upon, in the Enquiry, and have 
been diſputed in' other Writings, are either 
not mentioned at all in the Defente, or in 
ſuch a flight manner as plainly ſhews the Au- 
#hor's Conſcioufneſs that he cannot ſupport 
them, though he is very unwilling to give 
them entirely up; fo that the Aut. gave 2 
y partial Title to his le Production; which 
can be juſtly called, at beſt, a Defence only 
of ſome'Pornts in the Enquiry ; and is, more 
properly ſpeaking, a Recantation of it, n 
2 gu panlicular Exceptions. 
8 But now, Mr. D' Anvers, -what mall 1 Hh 
to you in Excuſe for ſo many and ſuch long 
Leiters The beſt thing I can ſay, is to 
affure you, and I do it very folemnly, that I 
will trouble you with no more of them. The 
Gentleman, to whom I have now replied, max 
enquire and defend, as much as Be pleaſes, 
without any farther Moleſtation from me. 
When I began to Write on this Subject, 1 


4 meant nothing leſs than the ſilly Ambition of 


having the 4% Mord in a Diſpute.” I ſaw, 
like every other Man, pupfiek Diſtreſs, 
I thought 1 diſcerned the true and orig inak 
Cauſe of it. The Aﬀe@ation, which ob- 
ſerved to turn us off from this Scent; fortified 
me in my Opinions, and determined me to 
examine what was alledged againft them. 
I bave done ſo; and if in doing it, I have 
contributed in any Degtee to open thje Eyes 
an aaa Ge, Wand on 


a their 
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their 7 Maken Intereſts,” I have obtained the 
ſole End, which I propoſed to myſelf; I 
love and I hate; I eſteem and I deſpiſe ; but 
In # Caſe of this Moment, I ſhould abhor 
myſelf, if any regard to Perſons, and Conft-. 
deration, except'that of T ruth, "pad yore 
my Hand in Writing. 
1 began by aſking Pardon of: this Author 
for an Injuſtice, wich IT have done him 
thro Error, not Malice; and I | ſhalt con- 
elude with aſſuring him, that upon what- 
ever Principle he may have treated me, 48 L 
think I did not deferve, I lay down my Ne 
feniment with my Pen, and remain in Chri 
Han Ghafrty whth) him  OS 
return to the Buſineſs-of by "ſow Profefs 
fowl in Life; and if I was worthy to adviſe 
him, I would adviſe him to return to that of 
His high Calling ; to feed the Flock committed 
fs Charge. That I may the more effec- 
tually perſuade him to take a Reſolution fo 
much for his own Honour; and for the Ad- 
vantage of the Church, 1 will exhort him to 
it, in the Words of the Apoftolical Conſtitu. 
tions, with ſome very little Variation, in or- 
der o render E Fed pate GIS 


Sie outem Bpiſto- & Les a " Biſhop then 
tur pis lucri non © nat be fond of mak- 
quaſiter, præſertim de ing his Court for 
_ Gentilibus ; malitgue . Gain, and eſpecial 
detrimentum re, ly to the Gentiles. 
uam inferre, B . A Let him rather re- 
„or ie e ceive 
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auarus ; non maledi- * ceive than do an In- 
ous, non falſus Teſtis, jury. Let him not 
cuntentigſuts, non ne- ſpeabing, nor to bear 
gotiis, litibuſue ſe- * falſe M itneſe. Let 
eularibus implicitus; him not be 2orath- 
non pro alio ſponſor, ©* ful nor contentious. 
aut in cauſis pecunt- Let him not be en- 
ariis Advocatus. Non : gaged in the Nuſineſs 
ambitinſus, non dupli- and Piſputes of the 
cis ſententiæ, non bis ** World. Let him not 
linguts ; calumniæ & ** be ready to anſuer 
maledicentiæ non cu- for. others. Let him 
pidus auditor; non not be the Advocate 
Hypocrita,  fallacus © of private Intereſt 
Paris nog, uten. Ayia in public“ Cauſer. 
2c amnia Deo ſunt Let him nat he aun. 
04S wm 23 fue; 1*5 tanguel. Let him 
Conſtit. Apoſtolic. “ uſe neither Simuia- 
Eib, II. Cap, G. tion, nor Dfſimula- 
01 £16145 afl tow 4 tion in his Conguet 3 
ed ant r nor vam and falla- 
„556 ecious Sopha/ms: in hie 
id mlt 2107 235 „ Diſequrſe.: For all 
J ee 
a> l e «« hateful, to Gad, ank 
A: 3 bet dd 10 epleaſing | to the De. 
41000 S161 -'V t %.,’ e A 4 5 S * 5 
ei t en am, „ d ; euvd ity 1 
1 MAT S107 Qs 'v L Mr. Pax VERG; Se,, 
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7H ILST: e ee Minife 
ter is weighing out Panegyricks ang | 
Vaals, againſt juff Satires and Inet 
tiver; or, perhaps, is numbering his Crea- 
tures and teaching them their implicit A. 

nofyNables ; whilſt he is drawing out his 
Sorter, and providing for a .f and decent 
Elopement ; or, it may be, comforts him 
ſelf with the Hopes that the publick Jo 
at his Removal, will drown all future E 
zuirier; or that he ſhall keep figeet a go0 : 
while longer, till the Worm ſeizes his Car- 
caſo, and Poſtetity preys upon his Memo 
ry ; it may not be improper to turn rok 
Thoughts upon the Reverſe of his Character, 
| and 1 Marks a good Mins, 27 
may be found out and ailtiog bed; or, 
finhee he is voly: a Creature, 'by what Arts, 
and in what Method, he may be formed and 
brought into Being. A People, Who are ran 
Ming ease of a Death Ball Re entance, 


want nothing fo much 4 4 ge 
1 — | 
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; an a bad One dreads nothing more than an 
Honeſt Succeſſor, who comes after him with- 
out treading in his Steps; takes his Place with- 
Gut giving into his Secrets; and will not be 
won by a Share of his Rapine to partake, at 
the ſame time, of his C7/mes and Corruptions. 
We know the mighty Hand that is to 
form this Creature, and that the Breath. 
ear NVallril is to give him Being; bat it i 
no Preſumption, no Infringement of the 
Right of Election, to trace out a general 
Character of many juſt and worthy Candi- 
dates. It is no Nomination, no Deſignation 
to a particular Office, to deſcribe a good 
Officer at large, with all his Qualifications | 
and Endowments. Neither the honeft La- 
 bourer, who diſcovers the Mine, or digs out 
the Ore; nor the iH Artificer, who puri- 
fies, refines, and weighs it, can in any Senſe 
be ſaid to incroach _upon+ the Authority of 
Thoſe. above him, who ate appointed: to 
to make the laſt Eſſay z to ſhape and. ant 


$$. 


L the Work ; and gives it his own 
Image and Superleription. Saw 
Loet us then imagine a Number of Ven, 


: 85 ſcattered up and down a great, wiſe, and dif- - | 


derning Nation; in their Deſcent noble and 
generous; full of the Virtues of their An- 
ceſtors; in their Temper affable and ſweet - 
natured; educated in the Knowledge and 
Study of out Conſtitution, its Laws, Settle- 


ments, Dependences and e 3 always 
Ord - = - Þfaithful 


1˙3˙2—2 2 
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faithful to the Crown, when conſiſtent with ; 
their Duty to their Country; -fonder of the 


Subſtance; than the Ouvlide of Religion 3 | 


ind; 
mort careful to preſerve, than to 1 "if 
a Family ; making Virtye the big ation of 
their Friendſhip, and Merit the Title to theit 


eaſy in their Fortunes ; Lovers of Man 


* 


+, 


| Favour ; Preſervers of the Freedom of others, 


4 


LS 


moderate in 


as well as of their own; delighting rather to 
be thought good than great; pleaſed with 
any Opportunity of making guy Fellow _ 
Creatures happy; jult in all their Dealings; 
2 their Pleaſures; true tg the le- 
veral Truſts, which have been repoled Ih 
them; watchful ovet the Accounts of others, 


and ready to ſubmit their own to a full and 
impartial Inſpe@tih ; not ſervile when out of 


Power, nor imperious when in it; ſtudying 
more the Propriety of Oratory, than its Or- 
naments and Garniture; and ſpeaking rather 
to the good Senſe of others, than to theip 
Paſſions or Intereſts ; not ſolicitous for a 
Plate, becauſe they want it, but becauſe the 
Place Wants them ; ſo keen in their Reſent- 
ments for the Püblick, that they haye no 
Room'for. thoſe, which are Fox he ; well 
acquainted with the moſt noted Characters 


and Tranfactions of late Years; indifferent in 


their Choice of publick or private Life, but 
careful to adorn both; and looking on the 
Revenue of an Office to be ſo fat publick . 
Money, as it is intended for the Support ang 
Pignity of chat Office, to which it is appte· 
r nl een 


: ob, "= # * 
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priated. ien 0 this Character, Stare br „ 
this Luſtre, art pl Huck i in good Plenty. up 


and down our miſphere. The Changes 
of the Weather Joy ſometimes hide, but 
cannot extinguiſh them. Their ſhort-lived 
Obſcurity is indeed their Advantage; For by 
This we know. what it is to want them, 2 
their Influence. Their Brightneſs i is trie 


and diſtinguiſhed | from Meteors and falſe 


Fires. The Regularity of their Cour es is 
more, obſerved; and their Glory, When it 


breaks out again, becomes doubly, recom- 


mended. 


Imagine now a Man, of this Order 28 


Character, advanced to the Min; Wo. 


pole himnot well acquainted wit the Courts | 


F and Dependence of many of the Of er and 
Branches of Fruft under his Direction; 4 and 


For that very Regſon not over- forward to. 99 
ſeribe for Abu/es, or admit of Corrupt 


upon the Plea of C Cons z yet b ne: 3 
. 


tural for him to find out, or to place in 


bimſelf; he could never want good 1 Intelli- 
genee both at Home and Abroad; ; Clear and 
Faithful Accounts. - The Eyes, H. 
Feet, which he borrowed fromothers, would 
be 1o. miveh Eke his. own, that he < £6 pig. not 
fall te ſee clearly, act fairly, | and W 
Fg htly.- Such a Mouſe N 
Tate meet a Senate, cl 
by the ſame Marks wg 1 
would — * 24 2186 45 490 | 
1 EM rants "Securit F 
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Offices fach Men as moſt nearly reſemble 


' Cars} 


Becurity; and when the 3oni & legales Fine 
de V. Vicrneto are returned to Parliament, as well 
"as upon Turies, the Electors do alike conſult 


their own Honour and Intereſt; A rriennial 


or ſeptennial Bribe; as ill-ſpent as it is il- 
gotten, makes no Amends far the Loſs of 


Credit and Reputation, which are the Support 


of Ceumserer; and it is as eaſy to prove; that 
the Corruption of ſome Boroughs is the Cauſe 
of their Poverty; as to prove, that their 
Poverty is the Cauſe ef their Corrapti 
But to reſume my forme? SubjeR.——<The - 
Marks I have pointed out, and the Rules 1 


on. 


have laid down, are of ſuch Uſe to the Pub- 


lick, in the Choice of 2 good Miniſter, that 
where only dne of them (the Charactet of 
common Honefty ) bath heel attended to, and 
the reſt have been barely gueffed at., or left 
to wild Chance; ſuch à Choice has 'very 
often been tnore beneficial'toa Country, than 
a Choice made upon the very Brink, or even 
from the Bottom of that Hortibleand dresefbl 
Gulph, commonly called prf,Ü Polity.— 
Ichall illuſtrate this Truth by one temarkable 
Laſtance, which T hope is too remote and far- 
fetched, to be hauled and wrenched into mo- 
dern Application. The Gram Sergnior is ſaid 
to walk abroad very often incig nito, and to 
have his Out-lets and Conveniencies, bothin 
che Camp and Seruglis, Where he can overſee 
the Aſſemblies of his Domeſticks andOffftets, 
and be his own Spy upon their AGions#bd 
es tea "Lifton one Day io the 
1 P 2 grand 
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grand Miniſter of his Kitchen, in a foll A 
-ſembly of his own culinary Subalterns, cloſely 
_ debating the preſent JunQture and Poſture of 
Air, (when Diſcontents ran high, and the 

eneral Voice laid the whole Blame upon the 

Prime Vizier } he heard the grand Maſter, 
5 in the Chair, ſometimes threatening Ju- 
ſtice, and denouncing Vengeance; brandith- | 
ing his long Knife at the Cloſe of every Pe- 
riod ; ſometimes ſhaking his Sreuw- Pan with 
0 He could tofs up fuch a Diſh of Poli- 
ticks !—And every Menace, every Period 
concluded with a Wiſh—That he was Prime 
Vixier but for one Manth only.—The Grand 
Seignior took him at bis Word; and, in a 
few Days, advanced him to. that high Poſt 
next himſelf. Where all are Slaves, this 
Advancement was by no means ſurptizing. 
Twas a meer deſpotick Humour and Fre- 
lick 3 and perhaps done with a Deſign 10 

uniſh his Vaſlal's Preſumptiqn, by ſetting 
bis own knife to his Throat, upon the firſt 
falſe Step or Miſmanagement in his Conduct. 
But the Man was honeſt, and the Mater 
 agrecably diſappointed. No Minifter ever 
filled that Station, for many Years, with 
greater Honour and Reputation; or was 
better beloved both by Prince and Peapie. 
He fed the Empire, as he had done the E- 
- peror, with good aohaleſome Diet well cooked: 


' garniſhed. He ſtrewed Plenty every 


y his. Conduct, to un- 


* ine. Maxim of 
Geher, 


Tk 


where, and ſcemed, 


«ak » 


tan) 


. which deſerves a whole phyſical, no- 
ral, and political Eſſay, fully to explain it 
Let me have Men about me that are fat. 
If Chance and Incident, or Caprice: yy | 
Humour, can go thus far in the Choice of 
a good Miniſter, who at firſt ſetting out only 
fumbled. upon good Senſe, and common; Ho- 
nefty ; what will not good Senſe and common 
Honefly do, when joined with thoſe other 
noble Qualzſicatians, of which I have given a 
Detail, and when marked out and diſtin- 
guiſhed by a regular and judicious Choice ? 
They have made the Reigns of Minors, and 
of Monarchs never out of their Minority, 
glorious aud flouriſhing. They have tranſ- 
formed Queens into Amazons, and confined 
the Faults of a ſoft and vicious Prince to a 
few Apartments; made them Darlings of 
their People, and their People happy under 


their Government. But where a Prince, truly. 


wie and great, and gaod in himſelf, is ſur- 


_ rounded by a Multitude of fuch Counſellors; 


to how amazing an Height, and to how 
many Generations may he extend his Gran- 
deur and the publick Felicity? Suck Mini/- 
ters, under a Monarch, the Father of his 
Country, will conſequently canſider all his 
Subjects as Princes of the Bloog, (fo a merry. 
Mriter of the laſt Age called them) or, ia 
the inſpired, royal hu if as Fleſb of his Hleſb, 
and Bone of his Bone; not in a natural Sete; 
for Adoption is better than Nature, Such | 


Minifers wall ks out the NOI of their 
"WS | Mater . 
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Maſter to Intereſt in the Pockets of hit Sub- 
jedts 5 then, with ann rapui fed recepi, 
recall them upon a real Neceſſity. Such Min 
after will caife a landing Force, ſo very nu- 
merous, that it ſhall take in all the landed 
Gentry and trading Commons a Nation; 


end perhaps gq d. a Day is not ſo good En- 
couragement, as when: Men fight for their 


Al; for they fight for their 4/4, when they 
fight for a 475 with whom they have 
bat one common Safety: and Interefl. Such 
Meinofters will not ſuffer the Lau to be made 
the: Back-Sward of Juſtice, which cuts only 
on one Side. They will not fcore-up a War 
to the Reckoning, when the good: Company 
have! not had it in; nor palm a Truce upon 
nr with all its Accidents, for the real Body 
1 of a fad and laſling Peace, by a new politi- 
# cal Zranf- or Con-Jubftantiation,' In ſhort, 
they willl not, like ſome old Roman Miniong 
and Favourites, make a Statue of e owe 
| ery ap ann 1 to e e, een 
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every Thing, which particularly affects 
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FT is common. 4 Faiting to think" that 
Þ * 15 79 common a Falling to think that 


us in Reading, will equally pleaſe and enter- 


1 4 * 


11 


tain others, that I hope you will excuſe th. 


Story, which I have lately met with in th 


« 


pire; and in order to carry on this chimerical 
Deſign, he made ſeveral unſucceſsful Expe- 
ditions into Europe; where he was informed 
that Greece, which then made a very conſi- 
derable Figure in the World, would pro- 
bably give him no ſmall Oppoſition in his 
projected Conqueſts; particularly the Atte. 
 #lans, who with ſome of the Iſlanders, their 
Confederates, had given him a mortifying 
Inſtance of their Boldneſs and Reſolution, 
by daring to affiſt their Colonies, in the Leſſer 
Alu, in their Endeavouts to ſhake off the 
Perfan Yoke and recover their antient Li- 
berties. This was looked upon as ſuch an Af- 
front to the Power of the grand Monarch, 
(as he is ſtyled by the Hiſtorians of thoſe 


he, intire Copquelt of Greece; to which he 
vas likewiſe continually ſolicited by Hip- 
2 31 1 47 Ia; : K'& þ. a 8 P 1 

Hias, Son of the famous Tyrant Ptratus, 
Who upon being expelled by the Atlenian. 
for inyading their Laws and Liberties, had 


\ © 0 9 


uy 
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e 
ment at this haughty Demand from a free 
People, took bis Meſſengers and threw 
them into deep Pits; telling them that there 
they might find Earth and Murer for their 
King Darius; who, being enraged at this 
new 'Provocation, / ſent his Generals Datss 
and Artaphernes, with an Army of above one 
hundred thouſand Men, to revenge ſuch an 
open. Defiance and Contempt of his Power, 
with Orders 1 re the Athenians Pri- 
ſoners. 1 4 
It is 100 Keen ld Miltiatdes\ with a 

very ſmall Number of Men, animated with 

the glorious Love of Liberty, routed theſe 
numerous Forces at the famous Battle of 
Marathon, and for ſome Taue pate the 
Liberties of Greece. <1 
Darius, being very deſirous to recover this 
 Diſgrace, employed all his Endeavours, with 
the Power and Riches of the PerfanEmpi pire, 
to make Preparations for a ſecond eee ; 
but dying defore they were compleated, he 
left the Proſecution of this Deſign to his Son 
Lerne; who, having raiſed the greateſt 
Army that ever appeared upon the Stage of 
the World, (being ſaid to be ſome Millions) 
; marched with how into Europe. over a Bridg 
made croſs the Helleſpont ; but before 


entered Greece, he again eee — 0 


Coura 4 8 Bravery of the Grecians, by the 
Stop that was put to the Progreſs of this in- 

credible Multitude, with a very inconſider- 
Mm; Ny umber of Men, under Leonidas, 5 . 


F 


Paſs ** which the. Perfians gain- 
ed, at laſt, by the Treachery of a a /ugitive * 
Greeks who led them A, private V ay over 


| thei Mauntains:to. ſurround the Greciaus, 15 
The [unexpected Succeſs of this mall 
Body, with the Victory which the, Auge nian- 
ogly gained, ſoon after, over Xerges's Fleet, 
would 7 4 hoped haye been a ſufficient En- 
agement to the confederated Grecianc, 
who had entered into a grand Alliance againſt 
the Perfian, to have continued firm to them, 
in the Defence of their common Liberties ; 
dut when the Athenians propoſed to attack 
the Pegſſaus, in order to prevent their march- 
jog into Attica, the Spartans, with. their 
_ Mtber Allies, either from [Freachery or Cow- 
ardice, or a Mixture of both, in a very 
ſhameful and infamous Manner refuled to 
march, and deferted the A/henians, leaving 
then to ſtruggle with thaſe unequal, Num: 
bers, which it was impoſſible for them 5 
10 reſiſt x yet placing theit Happineſs in their 
Liberty, and their Liberty in their Valoor, (as 
Tuuænuides ex preſſes it) they did not even. in 
this, Extremity deſpais ; but thein Virtue 
and Courage taking new Force from their 
Niſtreſs, theꝝ abandoned Atmen to the Fury 
al the Perfians, havigg firſt tranſported. their 
Wives wo Children te their F A ins 
=_ ng: Iſlands, and zeſolvec 
| their: That, wee oukes.. AM Jane 
_ t9:cangquar or-dig,.a0.the. Defence of; | 
Liberties. 88 12 * Ke an e #Hi 
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. This glorious Reſolution, with their Knows; 
ledge and Skill in naval Affairs, which they 
had very happily cultivated, enabled them 
to gain an intire Victory over the Perfan 
Fleet. This ſo terrified the haughty Xerxes, 
that be fled with the urmoſt Precipitation, 
and Confuſion to the Helle/pont, and. paſſed 
into Ala in a little Boat; and the Forces he 
left under his General Mardanius, to con- 
tinue the War, being ſome Time afterwards 
intirely routed at Platea, Greece was abſo+ 
lutely freed from all farther Fears of the Per- 
fans, ſolely by the Virtue and Valout of the 
Athenians ; who, forgetting. the former ill 
Treatment of their Allies, had beſides the 
additional Merit of leaving Athens a fecond 
Time expoſed to the Plunder of the Enemy, 
under Mardentys, rather them make aſeparate 
Peace with the Perfion, who offered to ren- 
der them full Satisfaction for all their Loſſes 
in the War to pay them à yaſt Sum of 
Money; and make them Sovereigns of all 
Greece ; hut they generouſly . refuſed to be 
inſtrumental in enſlaving that Country. 
which they had ſo bravely defended, and 
preferred the glorious Title of the Delivereri 
of Greece to all other Canſiderations. 
We may now look upon Allien, in the 
Height of its Glory and Proſperity ;-and they 
Would, in all Probality, | have continued 
to be the laſt flouriſhing State in Greece, 
if they had been Maſters of any Prudence, 
and. improved the Advantages, which - * SE 
ibs aa 


FF TRY 
Hy open to them; but ſuch is the Uneer- 
tainty of all human Felicity, that we ſoon 
find them, by their fooliſh Conduct, gra- 
_  vually lofing all the Benefits of their amazing 
Succeſſes in the War, till they at laſt fell 
under the Power of that State, which owed 
its Being and Preſervation to them. Athens 
therefore may be truly faid to date its Ruin 
from the Day of its Triumph over the Per- 
fan; for preſuming upon her great Merits 
and fignal Services in defending and pre- 
ferving the common Liberties of Greece, 
they grew haughty and inſolent to all the 
neigbouring States; and wholly neglecting 
the Care of their own Affairs, they took all 
Occaſions of intermeddling with thoſe of 
their Neighbours; too often promoting Dif- 
ferences, in order to make themſelves the 
fole Arbitrators and Umpires of them; by 
which Means they were generally ſo unfor- 
tunate as to increaſe the Number of their 
Enemies, inftead of | making \ntw Friends. 
But that, which raifed the greateſt Reſent- 
ment againſt them, was their pretending to 
prefcribe Laws 'to the Trade of all Greece, 
and endeavouring to exclude the Megareans 
from any Share in t. This was made the 
Ground of the War between Them and 
Sporta, Which was not a little offended at 
| the imperious' Manner, in Which Athens | 
claimed the Right of holding the Balance of | 
| Power in Greece, which they were certainly 
in Poſſeſſion of, and might have long and 
a T * 7 : | | | cafily 
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eaſily kept, if they could have beer content 
with the Thing, without affecting to make x 
vain Shew of it, and thereby ſhocking the 
other Powers of Grezce, equally ebe 
with themſelves; for nothing would have 
more effectually ſecured the Superiority they 
aimed at, than making Uſe of the great Re- 
putation and Credit, which they had de- 
ſervedly gained, by interpoling their good 
Offices to reconcile the frequent Differences, 
which arcſe amongſt the ſeveral States of 
Greece, ever jealous of their own Authorities: 
but whilſt the A*henians kept within the 
Bounds of Moderation, the other. States 
ſhewed upon all Occaſions the greateſt Defe- 
rence and Reſpect to their Mediation; and 
the whole of their Policy conſiſted in inter- 
poſing their Force, in Caſes of Neceſſity 
only, to prevent the Weak from being un- 
Juſtly oppreſſed by their more pawerful Neigh- 
bour ; and in avoiding, as much as poſſible, 
10 e. themſelves Parties, much leſs * 
1 in their Quarrels. 
Such a wiſe Conduct woull . given 
them Leiſure and Opportunity to enjoy the 
Fruits of that Peace, which they wanted to 
recover the Loſſes and eaſe the Burdens of a 
long and heavy War, ſupported chiefly by 
them, and carried on at a much greater Ex- 
pence of Blood and Treaſure, than they had 
ſuffered, at any Time, me 58 AAS oun ation 
of their Shae, mY * 4 ala} ; WER». * N 
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1.2 is certain that they were under the hap. 
pick Circumſtances to have effected this; 
ſoon after the War; for their great naval 
Power, which made them the undiſputed 
Maſters of the Sea, made them likewiſe 
; eſteemed and feared by their Neigh- 
| bours. To this we may add the Advantages 
of their Situation, and Knowledge in all ma- 
titime Affairs, with their numerous Ships and 
the Benefits of their Colonies abroad; which 
might have enabled them to improve anỹd 
extend their Trade, the only true Source of 
Riches, beyond any other Nation, and would 
Have ſoon put them into ſuch a flouriſhing 
Condition, as would have deterred the moſt 
powerful of their Neighbours from entertain- 

ing any Thoughts of diſturbing their Tran- 


gulility; and much more from entering into 


Froj ects of humbling, ot ſubduing them. 
Bur they had the Mis fortune, for ſeveral 
"Years, TE groan-under the Government _— 
det of Minfters, who were too intent yon: ; 
their own Intereſt to have any ſerious | 
for the Welfare of the Publick; though that 
_wasthe conſtant Subject of their own Praiſes ; 
and the better to carry o their felfiſh and 
miſchievous Deſigns, and divert the People 
of Athens from look ing into their Conduct, 
they not only promoted continual Diffen- 
ins amongſt them, under the different Diſ- 
tinctions of Favanrert or Oppoſers of the for- 
mer Tyranny of Pis18TRAT884 but they 
| - likewiſe engaged them, on one Side 5 | 
e er, | 


diher, in ever 


ing Perſons, who vigoraully and honeſtly o 
1 Meaſures, ien were ſo viſibly = 
Safety of 


impoſſible to have continued, if the Naaue of 
$4 \ * 1 „ #%\&4.% | 5 Wh oe FOES. 

; the Faction, who 80 t. Paſſeſſion of the Gd - 0 
verament, had not found Means to-delade | 
the People, from Time to Time, wir che 

. 4 s . IE #4 . een 
Ercat Advantages chey were every, Day: bo 
£SCEIvE 75 an, wnzverfah, fablbed Face, 
35 FJ; WAGE they were to be delivered from 
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ll Apprebenſions of the Return ef Hippiar/ 
or any of his Deſcendents ; and the Balance 
of Power was forever to be ſecured to the 


85 Athenians ; a Notion which had been ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully propagated in Arhens, and fo much 
intoxicated the Minds of the People, that 
there was no Impoſition fo groſs, which their 


Leaders could not paſs upon them, under 


this Pretence; and it was the never-failing 
Argument for filencing all Oppoſition, and 
' removing all Objections to the moſt c4rme- 
rical . Projefts, or unreaſonable Propoſitions in 
their publick Aﬀemblies. * (© 
Alen was daily languiſhing under this 
unhappy Management, which would have 
brought certain Ruin upon her in the End, 
without the Calamity of the Peloponngſian 
- War ; for nothing prevented it but the con- 
tinual Struggles of her great Men to ſupplant 
one another. This kept them in ſome Awe, 
and reſtrained them from doing all the Miſ- 
chief, which they had both in their Incli- 
nation and Power; ſo that the Preſetvation 
of Athens, for ſome Time, may be faid to 
de owing in a great Meaſure to the ſhort 
Continuance of thoſe in the Adminiſtra- 
But Cimon, Ariftides and Tolmidat, with 


ſeveral other conſiderable Men of real Merit | 


and Abilities, who, notwithſtanding fome 
Fiailings, had done their Country very great 
nud eminent Services; the/e Men, I fay, hap- 
 pening ie go. off the Stage ver near ope 
WES * E . ,,,, -another, | 


another, left the Field open to Pezrretts, 
who firſt ſubverted their Conſtitution, and 
then erected to himſelf an arbitrary Power; 
which ended in the Deſtruction of At ens. 
He was a Gentleman of a private F ortune, 
bu unmeafurable: Ambition, which made 
him ſtick at nothing to advance himſelf in 
the State. For this Purpoſe he ſet out on the 
Foot of Liberty, and courted the Affections 
of the People, b by pretending a Zeal for heit 
| Intereſt upon all Occaſions; but when he 
had once W bimſelf confiderable by theſe 
Methods, he threw off the Maſk, and 
treated them with the utmoſt Inſolence; 
by Turns betraying all thoſe, who' truſted 
him, and knowing no Friendſhips, or En. 
mities, but ſuch as favoured, or oppoſe his 
corrupt Purpoſes, He gave a very remarkable 
nſtance of this, with Regard to Cinen, 4 
noble Athentan of great Parts and Integrity, 
but one, whom Pericles hated and conſtantly 
oppoſed, for keeping him under that Sub- 
ordination, which became his” Station and 
Character. Vet Cinon afterwards falling 


under a Proſecution from' the; People, he 


ſcreened him in the publick Aſſembly, and 
then made a Bargain with him, to fhare the 
Government between them; but tobk an 
Opportunity to revenge himſelf in the Ruin 
of his Son Laredenunus, Alter his F ather's 15 
Death. 
As be was Maſter of great Volabitiry wr” 
* # Knack of — 2 
Q_ | 
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in publick, and; has joined to this a very 
| Rs, and conſummate Aſſurance; ſo he 
knew perfectly well how to improve them 
to his own Advantage, in ſupporting any 
Propoſition, right or wrong, as it beſt ſuited 
his preſent Purpoſe; for nothing was more 
common than to ſee him in one Aſſembly 
with great Zeal confuting his own Argu- 
ments in a former one; and he never ſcrupled 
to contradict the moſt certain Truths, or to 
aſſert the moſt notorious Falſhoods, in order 
to carry his Point, though ſure to be diſ- 
covered a few Hours afterwards, baving al- 
ways an Evaſion: ready at Hand. 
But notwithſtanding the great Opinion, 
5 which he ſeemed to entertain of his own 


Eloquence and Cunning, he was convinced 


A they would prove but a very feeble and ſhort- 
lived Support to him, without ſome better 
Aſſiſtance. He therefore made Uſe of all 

his Art and Contrivance, to work himſelf 
into the Adminiſtration of the publick Re- 

venues; in which he had the good Luck to 
ſucceed, after the Death of Arifider; who, 
having been long Treaſurer of Greece, did 
not leave Money enough behind him to de- 
fray the Expences of his Funeral.— Happy 
had it been for Athens, if Pericles had ſuc- 

ceeded him in his noble Qualities, as well as 
Employment. But his Character was the 
Reverſe of the good Ariſtides, and his Admi- 
niſtration one continued Scene of Rapine and 
Profuſion. Thus did he eſtabliſh his Power 


On 


Qt 4) 


on a much more laſting Foundation c 
his Predeceſſors, by applying himſelf to the 
Foibles and Vices of Mankind, which are 
too often the ſureſt Hold upon them ; for 
though it is not to be imagined but that 
Many Corruptions had f rung up, during 
the former Diſorders 10 Weakneſs of the 
Government; yet ſome Remains of the Mo- 
deſty and Virtue of their Anceſtors had hi- 
|  therto reſtrained the Atheniant from an opei 
and avowed Proſtitution of their. Integrity ; 1 
but Pericles, by the licentious Diſtribution 
of Bribes and Bounties amongſt the People, 
| ſoon extinguiſhed all Sentiments of their Foe. 
mer Honeſty and Love of © their Country,” 
which he tteated as the moſt ridiculous Fa- 
naticiſm; and all the Endeavours of a few 
to oppoſe this Torrent of Iniquity were the 
publick and ſtanding Jeſt of his Converſa- 
tion. 15 

This extravagant and unnatural Flow of | 
this publick Money by Degrees introduced 
that Spirit of Expence and Luxury amongſt 
all Ranks of Men, under the miſtaken No- 
tion of Politeneſs, which conſumed the 
Eftates of the beſt F. amilies in Athens, and 
ſoon made them fo neceſſitdus, that forget- 
ting their antient Honours and the Dignity 
of their Birth, they were not aſhamed to be- 
come the know Penſionets of Pericles, 
living i in as abje& a e upon hin 7 
as the meaneft of the People. = 
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Ingroachments upon them, Pericles obtained 


* 


Thus. was univerſal Corruption ſpread over 
the whole State; and, to compleat their 
Misfortune, the very Money, which was re- 
ſerved for the Neceſſities of War only, was 


* 


nd what was defigned for their Preſerva- 


1 


e e of the People, 


tion turned to their Deſtruction. 
© As Pericles was not qualified by his Rank 
to be of the Aﬀembly of the Areopagus; (the 
great and ſupreme Judicature of Athens ;) ſo 
15 remove every Obſtacle to his Ambition, 
he employed All his Art to undermine their 
Autharity, and by Degrees drew all publick 
Bufineſs of Conſequence to the popular Ai. 


femblies ; where, by the Affiſtance of Bribes, 


Penfions and Employments, which were all at 
s Diſpoſal, he was ſecure of carrying every 


FL 
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[2 1 king almoſt without Oppoſition: . 


his, together with the ſcandalous Diſre- 


ſped, with which Pericles affected to treat 


them upon. all Occaſions, and their flaviſh 
Sree, at the ſame Time, to. all his Or- 
ders, falling in with the general Depravation 
of the Times, ſoon brought them into the 


loweſt: Contempt with the People, and de- 


ſtroyed all Regard for that ancient and auguſt 


Aſenibhy, which had for many Ages been 
the Bulwark apd Defenc 


Alter this fatal Blow to a Srate, which 
made the poets Boaſt of its Liberties, and 
ewed the greateſt Jealouſy of any 


almoſt 


of the Conſtitu- 
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almoſt as abſolute and uncontrbuled à Power 
as the Tyrant Pffratur hiciſelf; Which: 
gave Ovation to the Falling him and his 
Creatures the new Pifpratides'; for though 
it is well known that the Archon, Had he 
Exerciſe of the regal Power, 7 * we ſearce 
read of any Thing but theit Names, during 
the whole Miniſtry of Pericles; to whom all 
Applications, Boch at home and l 
were conſtantly made; and he ſearce le 
them the Shadow of Sovereighty. den 
But in the Height of this Profle erity, "be 
was not 4 little diftutbed with'the T beats 'of 
a War from Sparta; the Seeds of Which, as 
is before obſerved, were ſown foon OLE the 
End of the Perfiay War, and ripened into, 
Action by the monſttous Conduct of Pericles, 
who by Turns provoked their Reſentment, 
and courted their friendthip, in the moſt 
ignomimious Mgr e e 
It would be tedious aud mbc ne 2: en- 
large upon the particular Differences, Which 
had from Time to Time, arifen between 
them, and increaſed the Animoſities of the 
70 States. n 
Many Endeavours wa been uf Kdt to pat 
an End to this unea Situation of PA Airs; in 


which: Both States were under the Tnconve- 5 


niencts and Expentes of an actual War, 
though no formal Declaration Beck been made 
of olle, and the Interruptions, the Athenians 
found in their Trade, with the Conti inuan 
of "Ou ſerere Taxes ecafton 0 ed many $9 


9 Com- 
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Compla ints amongſt the People; to quiet f 
MORE a ſort of Ceſſation was agreed upon for 
five Years, - This however laſted but a very 
ſhort Time, the old Grudges breaking out 
again into new Hoſtilities; in the purſuit of 
Which both Parties being tired, a Peace was 
made between them for thirty Vears though 
it laſted between five. and fix Years only, 
which were chiefly employed in forming new | 
Alliances, ig order to be prepared for War; 
each Side bei g very ſenſible that the Articles 
of the. Treaty were only patched up for the 
preſent, but v ere not a ſuffcient Foundation 
for 2 laſting, Peace ;.,and_ accordingly. they 
were very negligently obſeryedon both Sides; 
but it was the Misfortune of Athen, always 5 
to lole Ground by theſe, ſhort. Intervals of 
Truce; for their unhappy. Behaviour bad. 
| irritated, many of their Neighbours; againſt 
them; and their confederated Subjects took 
the firſt Qpportunity. to chuſe new protec- 
tors, and free themſelves from the grievous 
Impoſitions, Which the {rhenians had laid 
upon them, under the 4 Pretence of raiſing 
Supplies for the War. | 
Pericles, well foreſeeing. the fatal Conſe- 
querices, which an open Rupture with Sparta 
would be to his Affairs, neglected no Endea- 
vours to prevent it; and it is, not . 
faid that the Age of Negociation then begun 
in Greece. Meinifters and Ambaſſadors were 
ſeen eontinually poſting, not only over all 
| tan but e in the * . 
0 
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of Macedon, Theſſaly and Thrace; both Sides 
endeavouring to engage them in new Allia- 

ances in their Favour ; and Pericles was not 
aſhamed to court the Friendſhip even of the 

Perfians, to whom he had formerly-profeſſed 

ſo much Enmity and Hatred, by Fan the 
Ballance of Power in their Hands. 

He did not make a much better Bargain 
for his Country with ſome other of their A. 
lies, who owed their Preſervation to Athens, 
and pretended the greateſt F riendſhip ory 
them ; yet being in FROM of an Addition of 
Power: and Wealth, by the Diminution of 
the Trade of Athens, and the Decreaſe of 
their naval Strength, in Conſequenee of it, 

they very faintly ſupported the Intereſts'of 
the Athenians, and remiſsly diſcharged the 
Obligations of their Alliances} '-! - a26t” 
Pericles, to remedy ' theſe growing Mis 
chiefs," endeavoured to gain over to his Inu 
tereſt ſome of the neighbouring Powers, by 
the Propoſition of certain wild and imprafti- 
cable Projects; ſuch asjoining the Forbesof 
Athens to theirs, and making new Acceflions- 
to their Dominions, by altering the Depen- 
dencies of ſome of the leffer-Piimcipalitierof 
Greece; but this Scheme gained him nothing 
but Shame and Contempt; ſo that after much 
Time and Labour had been ſpent in theſe 
fruitleſs Negociations, he had Recout ſe tothe 
ſame Methods abroad, which he had found 
ſo very ſucceſsful} at home, and backed all 


Ny = Ts Vi Tran ſactions with the Offrrs of a 
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round Sum of Money; by which Means he 
engaged many of the leſſer States of Greece 
to lend their Names, at leaſt, to his new 
Alliances, and kept ſome of ihe favourite 
ones in conſtant Pay, under the Pretence of 
making good their Expences, in keeping 
Troops to aſſiſt Athens upon Qccalion, 
though they never raiſed one Man more for . 
this Service. - 

As he could not treat in the 555 Boe, 
with the greater Powers, he made his Ap- 
lication to their Miniſſers, whom he ware 
— himſelf, and endeavoured that 
gain them to his Intereſt. Moſt of — | 
took his Money; and, perhaps, excuſed 
themſelves by their Intentions of neither do- 
ing him any Good, not their Country any 
Harm ; for they only amuſed him with, 
Intelligences of pretended. Secrets, many 
Falſhonds, and oh e lite, or no Con- 
ſequence. | 

Dy this infamous. Management, Athens 
was: made the common Tributary of all, 
Greete-and the Neighbouring Powers; not 
only tothe great Waſte of the public Trea- 
ſute s hut, what. was. 9 theſe mean 
Conde ſeenſions from a State, which had for 
many Ages made ſo conſiderable a Figure 
in that Part of the World, loſt them all 
their former Authority, and brought Athens 
into the utmoſt Contempt, . . 
{i However Pericles endeavoured, * Time 
is l to * over no preſent State of. 


gvor; Affairs; ; 


* 


TH 

Affairs; continually amuſing the People with 
Aſſurances of the. Succeſſes of his Negotia- 
tions abroad; and even the Perplexity of 
them was of Benefit to him; for it helped 
to divert the Public from looking into his 
Conduct; his Creatures, upon the leaſt Of- 
fer at it, crying out that Diviſions at Home 
would give the greateſt- Encouragement to 
e common Enemy. | + 22 
The preſent Uncertainties gave him like- 
wiſe ſome Pretence for ſupplying his vaſt 
Ex peaces, either to carry on Engagements to 
prevent a War, or for making the neceſſary 
Preparations to begin one; and thus Argu- 
ments were never wanting to fleece the 
People, who in vain complained of the great 
Profuſion of the public Money, without any 
Account having been given of it by One, 
who had for ſo many Years the ſole and abſo- 
| lute Diſpoſition of their Revenues; whereas 
it had ever been uſual before his Time for the 
Prytanis, who were a Committee of the Senate, 
annually to examine the publick Accounts, 
in the moſt ſolemn Manner, being ſworn 
upon the Altar, before they entered upon that 
Office, to diſcharge their Duty with the ut- 
moſt Impartiality, Fidelity and Juſtice to their 
Country. — 80 careful have all wiſe Govern- 
ments ever been to preſetve this Branch of 
the Adminiſtration from Corruption; well 
knowing that without it all other Precau- 
tions would be vain and ineffectual to ſup- 
port the Liberties of a free People. - 


As 


„ | 
As Pericles fell under the general Cenſure 
of the People, on this Account, ſo he did not 
eſcape being ſeveral Times charged in the 
public Aſſemblies with the viſible Corruption 
of his Management; which once went to far 
that Dracontides, as Plutarch informs us, 
carried a Reſolution, or Decree, for impeach- 
ing him of embezzling the publick Treaſure; 
but Agnon, one of his Creatures, by the Al- 
teration of ſome Words, rendered it inef- 
fectual; and by theſe little Arts and Shifts, 
which too many of his Dependents in the 
Senate were always ready to countenance and 
ſupport, he baffled all Endeavours to obtain 
any Account of the immenſe Sums, which 
he had ſpent during his Adminiſtration. 
But it would have been impoſſible for him 
to have ſtood the general Clamour and De- 
mand of the People for bringing him to Juſ- 
tice, if he had not had Recourſe to a new 
Artifice, which no Miniſter before him had 
the Aſſurance to attempt. This was a Pro- 
poſal for allowing him ten Talents for Secret- 
Service- Maney; which, though no very great 
Sum, yet as it was underſtood, and even ac- 
knowledged by himſelf, to be the Wages of 
Iniquity, it was giving a publick Sanction to 
Corruption, and was a Precedent, that at once 
quite overturned all the antient Checks and 
N Neues by which their Anceſtors had, in 
the ſtricteſt Manner, guarded againſt the Em- 
bezzlement of publick Money ; the Diſpoſal 
of which was, by this Stroke, put into the 
N abſolute 


— 
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abſolute Power of him, who was at the Head 
of the Treaſury ; for under this Cover, he 
had the moſt unlimited Scope to pen wy 
Expences, under Fretenoe of the Loy 
Servige;) .. 

One would think that ethics more could 
have been deſired togratify the moſt inſatiable 
Thirſt of Power — Dominion; but ſuch 
were the extravagant Expences of Pericles, 
in unprofitable Negotiations abroad, and ſatiſ- 
fying the- craving Importunities of his De- 
ans at home, who always roſe in their 

emands in Proportion to the Difficulties, in 
which they ſaw him engaged. and the Want 
he had of their Service, that though he feared 
no Repulſe to the moſt unreaſonable Demand 
of new Supplies, yet being conſcious himſelf 
of his exorbitant Expences, he began to be 
aſhamed that the People ſhould ſee what. 
Money he conſumed. He therefore reſolved 
to make one bold Step more, to ſecure him- 
ſelf of a Fund, which would at once fully 
anſwer his Purpoſes and conceal his Profu- 
ſions. This he put in Execution, by ſeizing: 
upon the ſacred Treaſure at DeLos, which 
- was depoſited there by the common Conſent: 
of the States of Greece, to be kept invio- 
lable, never to be touched but in Caſe of the 
utmoſt Extremity, and that not without 
their unanimous Advice and Conſent. is 

Such an open Violation of the publick- 
Faith raiſed the Clamours of all Greece upon 

Pericles; which he endeavoured to oY at 
rſt. 
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firſt with the Pretence of its being in greater 


Safety, and the Advantages, that might be 


made of it, by employing it for the Benefit 


of the Publick; but when he ſaw how fewo 


there were, who had the Virtue or Courage 
to oppoſe him, even in this extreme Act of 
Violence, he grew bolder, in a little Time, 
and being preſſed upon this Artiele, openly 
defied them in the publick Aſſemblies, and 
with the moſt aſſuming Arrogance declared 
that the Money, when it was once granted, 
was n0 longer theirs, who gave it, but theirs, 
2wha received it. e | 3 

He ſoon after followed this with another 


Declaration; at the Neceſſities of the State, 


of which he was to be the Judge himſelf, were 
above all Laws, and that nothing was ſo ſa- 
cred but that even the Plate and Riches of 
the Temples might be ſeized, and Reſtitution 
made afterwards; well knowing that it 
would not be in his Time, nor any Part of 
his Concern. 83 | 

This great Treaſure being now wholly in 
the Poſſeſſion of Pericles, he had no farther 
Trouble than to give ſuch Account of it to 
the Publick as he thought fit; for any Pro- 
poſal of appointing Perſons (as was the an- 


tient Cuſtom) to examine his Books, or count 


the Talents remaining, was oppoſed with the 
old Cant of diſtruſting fo virtuous an Admi- 
niftration, as his Creatures had the Impu- 
dence to call it, and forwarding the Defigns 
of the Enemy, by raifing Diviſions at home; 

ls 4 Ter the 


C1 
the conſtant Artifice of thoſe, who ate en- 
gaged in Meaſures deſtructive to their Coun- 
try, and are ſenſible that their Actions will 
not bear Examination ; whereas, in Truth, 
no Enemy is ſo dangerous to a free People as 
theſe domeſtick Spoilers; for though Nations 
may, and often have been, laid waſte by 
foreign Invaders ; yet many of them have re- 
covered their antient Freedom and Proſperity 
as Athens itſelf had lately done, after all the 
Malice of the Perſian; whereas Hiſtory 
affords us no Example of any Nation, that 
ever regained their Liberties, when they had 
tamely conſented, to the Loſs of them, or 
infamouſly ſold them to their Governors for 
the preſent Supply of their Luxury and Vices; 
but their 3 Poſterity have for ever 
groaned under the Inheritance of Slavery, de- 
livered down to them by their Fore-Fathers.. 
—— But to return to Pericles. | 

His Succeſs, which even exceeded his own 
Ex pectations, ſtruck every honeſt Athenian 
dumb with Aſtoniſhment at the continued, 
abject Compliances of their Fellow Citizens. 
Pericles now flattered himſelf that his Autho- 
rity and Power were ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, as 

to be out of the Reach of all accidents. This 
made him ſo haughty and inſotent, that he 
became grievous to his own Creatures, and 
the Object of univerſal Odium ; which was 
not a little herghtened by the growing Necefſi- 
ties of the State, and the Poverty of the Peo- 
ple; ſo that the former Clamours were again 
: renewed 


„ 
renewed. with great Warmth and Violence 
on Account of the Diſpoſition of the Money, 
which had been diſſipated during his long and 


. expenſive Adminiſtration. This rouzed his 


Apprehenſions and threw him into great Per- 
plexities ; which his Relation Alcibiades tak- 
ing Notice of one Day, when he was more 
melancholy than uſual, he aſked him the 
Reaſon of it. Pericles told him that he was 
conſidering how to make up this Accounts with 
the Publick ; to which this young Profligate 
(who gave ſuch an early Inſtance of the 


Miſchief he was one day to bring upon his 


Country) replied, that he had much better 
conſider how to avoid giving any Account. 
Unhappily for Athens, he took his Kinſman's 
Advice, and ſeeing no other Way to eſcape 
and divert the impending Storm from burit- 


7 ing upon himſelf, he choſe to turn it upon 


his Country, by plunging them into a War 


The Spartans, notwithſtanding the Ineli- 
nation they had ſhewn to begin the War, yet 


when Things came near to an Extremity, 


ſtill expreſſed a Defire' of continuing the 
Peace; and at laſt offered to deſiſt from it, 
in Caſe the Athenians would conſent to take 
off the Reſtraint from the Trade of the Me- 


gareans. . 


Pericles, in a long Speech, difſuaded them 


from accepting the Conditions offered, by tel- 


ling them, that though this was a Matter of no 


great Conſequence, (as, in Truth, it was not) 


yet 


an. 


yet the Manner, in which it was aſked, made 
it neceſſary for the Commonwealth to ſhew 
their Firmneſs on this Occaſion, in order to 
ſupport their Honour, and prevent the At- 
tempts of future lmpoſitions upon . in 
Matters of greater Concern. 

This determined the venal Afembly for 
War, which was ſoon after begun by the 
Siege of Platea, a ſtrong Town of great Im- 
portance, and the only Acquiſition of the 
Athenians by all their glorious Succeſſes over 
the Per/ian ; which, however, in the Courſe 
of the War, was ſcandalouſly neglected by 
the Athenians, and fell a Sacrifice to Sparta. 
Some Endeavours were uſed to terminate 
the War ſoon after it begun by a Truce made 
for a Year, in order to agree upon preliminary 
Articles of Peace; but they were never ſet- 
tled in ſuch a Manner as to take Effect; and 
a Peace, that was afterwards concluded be- 
tween them, had little better Succeſs, the 
Articles being never put in Execution, or 
complied with on either Side ; but the ſhort 
Time it laſted was ſpent in breaking and re- 
newing Alliances with their Neighbours in 
ſuch a Manner, that it would require copy- 
ing out the f/7h Book of Thucydides to repeat 
the mutual Infidelities and Treacheries prac- 
tiſed by Athens and Sparta, during this Ceſ- 
ſation, which both Sides were more tired 
with than the War ; and all Greece,: with 
the neighbouring Powers, being now one 
Way or other engaged, it was ſoon renewed | 
with 


7 or 
with the greateſt Animoſity, and at laſt ended 
in the entire Reduction of Athens to the Sub- 
jection of Sparta; a Fate which they might 
in all Probability have eſcaped, if Perzcles 
had either had the Honeſty to have preſerved 
the Peace, by forbearing to intermeddle, 
where he had nothing to do, or the Spirit to 
have begun the Var ſooner, before Athens 
was quite exhauſted, and had loſt all Credit 
abroad by his wretched Management. 

It ought however to be remembered, for 
the Honour of that learned State, that the 
moſt celebrated Wits and Poets of Athens en- 
deavoured to open the Eyes of their Country- 
men, and animate them againſt Pericles, by 
expoſing his Conduct in ſatirical Poems and 
Invectives; but they were too far gone in Lux- 
ury and Corruption to tecovet their ancient 
Spirit, being continually ſoothed in their 
Vices by a ſet of profligate Writers; whom Pe- 
ricles had picked up and employed in his Sec- 
vice. Theſe Fellows were ſo abandoned, that 
they not only made a Jeſt of Liberty, and 
juſtified all the Methods of arbitrary Go- 
vernment, but put their Patron in Compe- 
tition with Jupiter himſelf, and flattered him 
with the Appellation of O/ymprius, at the 
ſame Time that he was precipitating the De- 
ſtruction of their County. 

Thus we ſee that the over-grown Power, 
Ambition, and Corruption of one Man 
brought Ruin upon the moſt flouriſhing State 
in the Univerſe; and there are not wanting 
| | Inſtances 
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boldly for it. But the Love of it is innat 
in the Mind of every Mafi' and however we 
may be depraved by bad Bdueation, however 
inflamed by Party, Intereſt, or the Spirit of 
Oppoſition, yet whenever we grow cool, and 
are not immediately agitated by our Paſſions, 
that Spirit breaks out, and ſhews itſelf even 
in thoſe, who are the greateſt Abettors of 
$ utrar Power. "LL TEE TELTE ILL BRO 
We hes the Cardinal, borne down b the 
Force of Reaſon, and the Influence of this 
Principle of Nature, expreſſes in this Sen- 
tence not only his πum Opinion, but that of 
all Mankind, though private Reaſons may 
induce many to proſeſs themſelves of con- 
trary Sentiments ; nor. is it impoſſible for 
ſome Men; weak in their Natures and warm 
in their Tempers, to be either ſo far ſeduced 
by the Arguments of deſigning Men, or ſo 
heated by political Contentions, as even to 
become in ſome Manner convinced, that 
they have no natural Right to Liberty; and 
that their, Frinces are born with a juſt Title 
to that arbitrary Power, which is always the 
Child of. Frau 5 or Uſurpation.” $EHP B CHHEY 
It is our great Happineſs that his preſent 
Majeſty's Dominion is founded upon a better 
Title than either the Ju divinum, or heredi- 
tary Right. He owes it purel to the Youre 
of "rhe" People in Parliament. He got it b. 
their Favour, and will keep it by their Af- 
fection; nor is it leſs for the Advantage of 
is Family; or for that! of the Nation, that 
DP ern zahm 612% em (ge 
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he came to the Throne upon theſe Terms. 
The Limitations and Conditions, by the due 
Obſervance of which he is entitled to it, will 
ſerve as a certain Rule to his Poſterity, by 
which if they g uide themſelves, they may 
a depend upon * Hearts and Purſes of their 
Subjects to all Eternity. His Predeceſſors had 
not the ſame Advantages. They were bred* 
up in a Notion that their Prerogative entitled 
them to do what they pleaſed nor were the 
Privileges of the People fo firmly aſcertained, 
This occationed perpetual Jealoufies, gave 
Opportunities for evi/ Mimifters to impoſe up- 
on the Prince, and for ſedifious Perſons to in- 
flame the People. It often gave Riſe to un- 
warrantable 784 of apt)? pug thus fre- 
ently expoſed both the roya! Family and 
To Wariny us the utmoſt Cofafion. 0 . 
| Machiavel, in his Political Diſcourſes, lays 
down' this Poſition ; that no Government can 
long enjoy Liberty, unleſs it be frequently 
brought back to its firſt. Principles. It is the 
Nature of all Government'to degenerate, As 
it grows older, it gradually deviates and flies 
farther from its firſt Intention, which is ſing- 
Iy the Advantage of Society; till at laſt it at- 
tains ſuch a Degree of Corruption, that its 
Order becomes entirely inverted; and that 
Inſtitution; by which the Pine was firſt 
only the Servant of the Publich, obliges the 
Pablick to be Slaves to the Prince. For this 
Reaſon he recommends a frequent Renewal 


of * Conſtitution. The various Revolu- 
77777 
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tions in this Kingdom have, in a great Mea- 
ſure, anſwered this End. They have purged 


off the Luxuriances of Power; and though 


few of them have gone ſo deep as to bring 
us back to the primitive Purity of our Con- 
ſtitution, yet they have till preſerved, us a 


free: Peepli, when Liberty is loſt in almoſt 


every other Part of Europe. 


* | The 4% Revolution: has done more for us 


than any of the reſt. I would not be under- 
ſtood: to ſpeak of that, which was brought 
about in Favour: of our great Deliverer the 
Prince of Orange. I mean that, by which 
the preſent royal Family were ſeated upon 


the Throne. This happy Change in our Go- 


vernment, though it is not marked out by 
any ſuch Appellation, is the moſt important 
we have had. It has amounted within a few 
Degrees of that Reduction to the fe Prin- 
ciples. of Government, which Machiavel re- 
commends. Our Conſtitution has received 
a new Spring from it; and had we taken 
Care to guard againſt a few Inconveniences, 
as we might have done, or uſed the ſame 
Caution to prevent ac Dangere, as to re- 


dreſs oli Grievances, our Liberties had been 


delivered down to our Poſterity; after a thou-- 
ſand, Years, more ſecure and with a greater 
Proſpect of long Duration, than at, the very 


Beginning of the Commonwealth. 


The Sentence prefixed to this Paper con · 


9 


tains an Account of the firſt Powers, with 
which Princes were inveſted, It alledges; 


that 
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that the 22 Porrer cf unlimited Monarchs 
owes its Riſe only to an Abuſe of the firſt Truſt 
repoſed in hem; to which (though repugnant 
to human Nature) by gradual Steps and long 
Uſe, Men were imſenfibly habituated, The 
original State of Monarchy is juſtly deſcribed 
very different from what it is now in all ar- 
bitrary Governments. Kings were then ya ; 
more than Chiefi, or principal Magi ca 
States Republican and free. 

It ought to give every En ehfboman the 
greateſt SatiafaRtion to find the Conflitution we 
now live under, fince its laſt Renewal, bear- 
ing ſo near a Reſemblance to primitive Li- 
Serty. Our Princes are now, in a great Mes- 

Cure, upon the ſame Foot r m_ Chefs, 

or . r hey have 
Authorit em to defend 40 2 Laws of 
the L ogy not to break them. They 
have too lately received their Crown from the 
Hands of the Nation to forget that it is to 
them only they owe it, and that conſequently 
they can be entitled to no Powers but what 
are granted by them. The People muſt ſtill 
remember that their own Hands adorned the 
— of their Kings, and can have Re- 
courle to 4nown and poſitive Laws, if Pri- 
vilege and Prerogative ſhould ever claſh. 
They are no longer to be abuſed by the 
Sound of Words; nor will they ſuffer them - 
ſelves any longer to be duped into an Opinion, 
becauſe moſt of thoſe, who have enjoyed the 
Title of King, have alſo en joyed an arbitrary 

R 
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Sway,. that therefore regal Authority muſt 
Inevitably; import an atſalute Dominion. 
They juſtly look upon this Word as one of 
the many, which have different Meanings; 
and ſignifies with us no other than a Aird 
Eſtate, ſuperior to every Individual, yet infe- 
rior to the collective Body of the People, 
Whoſe Advantage and Proſperity. were 'the 
only, Cauſes of its Exiſtence, 
The AZ of Settlement has Aae all theſe 

great Advantages for us. That Compact be- 
teen Prince and People, which has been 
formerly treated by ſome Perſons as a mere 
Chimera, is now. no longer to be diſputed. 
In that AF are contained certain Stipulations 
and Conditions, under which the Prince has 
conſented to accept, and by which Tenure 
only he holds his Crown. By theſe Means 
every Subject in the Nation may know the 
preęiſe Extent of his Prince's Power, and 
the Meaſures of his own Allegiance ; how 
far and how long he is bound to obey. * 
It would be tedious to enumerate the many 
aſe and prudent,Reſtrictions of this our ſe- 
cond. Magna Chatrta. I ſhall only mention 
tens of; the fundamental Hoints in this publick 
Ad, which ſufficiently evince the Care and 

Zea), with which the Parliament, on this 
-Qccaſion, purſued the Intereſt of the Nation. 
They;cven ſeem, if we may judge from what 
has ſince happened, to have 7 their Cau- 
tion beyond the Bounds, of abſolute Neceſ- 
ty. or Prud ence. Ring apprized that the 
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Dominions of the preſent royal. Family were 
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n ht carry them to the Prejudice 


Advantages ariſing from a Settlement eſta- 
8 . bliſhed 
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blithed on .the Foot of Liberty, They are 
70K 40 any Mau. w e 
to raiſe the Prerogative| one 8tep higher 285 
p or even argues in Fayour 
of ſvch'Condu either | "with = 4 View t 4; 
duce the Pes ple, or 10 ing atiate 6 
with bis 'Proxce, is the 'worſt af 
and deſerves the .Curt e and” H; red 
whole Community. e e . 

Sir Wilkam Te mple, in 'his Obſervations 
upon the Dutch Repubick, made this jud1- 
cious Remark. “ That this ſtomachfy 

«« People, who could not endure the deal 
_ «Exerciſe of . Power, or 
«© tions, under th 00 72 eee 
«© been fince inured to digeſt them in the 
60 higheſt Degree, under their own popular 
% Magz 5 bridle” with "hard. Laws; 
66 tert ed with ſevere Executions; environ 
« ed with Foren n Forces; and oppreſſed 
with the "molt cruel Hardſbypc, and Va- 
« riety of: Taxes, that was evet known un- 
« der any Gover ment. lth 
The Reaſon of this great and general Con- 
tent, under the moſt levere Oppreſſion; was 
only this ; that they found every one ſub- 
ject to the /apie Law. Th e Perſons in the 
ann fate could make no Advantage 
from the publick Calamities. On the con- 
trat y, they Felt the Weight of the publick 
Misfortunes tho ſo heivily than thoſe, who 
had leſs Intereſt in the g . Welfare. 
was never obſeryed in "har Country, that the 


e | Principal 
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principal Men in the-Commonwealth encreaſeid 
in Riches, in Proportion as the Country .graw 
er, orthe Publick laboured under heavier 
os. Theſe Exile were well pr ae as 
| ada their -Conſtitation.; and:;therefore 
they conſidered all their Misfartunes a6 3 
wiſe and juſt Regulation of Providence for 


8 Which conſequently | 
they never repiaed at. 

[The Hanauer Seals nec! theo 
tations,:-which 1 have mentioned, and on 
which it is founded, has obtained, in a great 
Meaſure, thoſe Advantages for us. The 
Prince himſelf is now ſubje& to the Law, 
and the A# of Settlement binds him. equally 
with the meanc/t wy rk 15 

'The' Benafits of this encellent Edabliſh- 
ment are not ſo eaſily diſcovered, till ſome 
Abuſes happen. But if ever a cueat and cor- 
rupt tm htaries ;ſhould-ariſe ; if an evi/ 
Minifter\(bould embezale the publick Trea- 
ſure af. hedt-ould load the Makin en Times 
af Peace, \with Taxes greater than would be 
neceſſary to defray the Charge of an expen- 
ſive War; if the Maney thus raiſed ſhould 
be expended, under the Pretence of ſecret 
Services, toline his awn Pockets: to ſtop the 

Mouths of his hungry Dependeats; to bribe 
ſome future Parliament to approve his Mea- 
ſuces; and to patch up an ill - digeſted, baſe, 
diſhonoutable Peace with foreign Powers, 
whom he ſhall have offended by a continued 
Series of Provocations and Blunders; if he 
ſhould 
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ſhould" advise his Sovereign to make it a 
Maxim, that his Security conſiſted in ire 


Continuance, or Increaſc of the pub/fck Derbrs, 
and that his Grandeur Was founded en the 
Poverty ef his & if he ſhould hazard 
the Affections of the People, by Procuring 
greater Revenues for: the Crown, ' thin the 
ſhould be able to ſpend, or the Pedple be wel 
able to raiſe; and after this e "his Prince 
to demand ſtill farther Sums a8 Hie Right, 
which all Men ſhould be ſenſible were not 
his Due; I fay, if the Nation ſhould ever 
fall under theſe unhappy Circumſtances, 
they will then find the 1 of a Nes 
Confſtitut ion. The publick Diſcontent, which 
upon ſuch Occaſions has formetly burſt forth 
in a Torrent of Blood, of univerſal Con- 
fuſion and Deſolation; will make itſelf known 
only in faint Murmurs, and dutifol general 
Complaints. The Nation will wait long, 
before they engage in any deſperate” Mea- 
ſures, that may endanger a Conſtitution, 
which they juſtly adore, and from 1 
they confidently expect a ſure, though per- 
haps a dilatory e . e fuch un enoy- 
mous Offender. „ DSI 
Theſe are the indſtimable Advantages of 
our preſent happy Settlement.” Let us prize 
it as we ought. | Let us not have the worſe 
Opinion of the Thing itſelf, 1 
in ſome Inſtances, be abuſed. But let us re- 


tain hs tt en 8 it. Let us 
Ronen. remember 
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remenber how much it is our Right, wane 
us reſolve to preſerve it untainted and invio- 
late. Thus ſhall we truly ſerve our Ning; 
we ſhall do our Duty to our Country; and 
preſerveourſelvesin the Condition, for which 
alll Men were Leng defigued z that is, - 


I why 


of 4 een of 


8 
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I is pleaſant ice a Set of Writers 
charging others with forming Republican 
| 13 when they themſelves are the Per- 
ſons, who in Effect, and by the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of their Way of Reaſoning, have 
been placing our excellent Conſtitution. i in 2 
moſt ridiculous and contemptible Light. 
According to them, it is no better than a 
Jumble. of incompatible Powers, which 
would ſeparate and fall to Pieces of them- 
ſelves, unleſs reſtrained and upheld by ſuch 
honourable Methods as thoſe of Bribery and 
Corruption; for how is it poſſible for any 

n * any other Notion, to plead for 
the 


RR | 
the Neceſſity, ox ſor the Fitneſs of Places, 
Kos 8 or any  Secuntary . Influence 
the Members of the Houſe 2 
If any  Depengence or Bigſi, created. 

by 400 _Matrues, Were really. . it 

Pould r ee the Farm of aur Govern- 
5 itſelf was defective to a Degree of Ri- 
diculouſneſs; that it was a Conſtitution, 
having a Repreſentative of the People, which 
muſt be engaged nat to repreſent them; nor to 
vote and act, as they would vote and act, if 
uninfſuenced by private Intereſt, or corrupt 
Motroes. Now, if ſuch an Influence, or 
Dependence, was univerſal and unlimited 
throughout the whole Hotgſe, the Monarchy 
would be abſolute, and whenever this Influ- 
| ence 3 in b fas it tends to ar- 
| bitrary Power. For this Reaſon, the true 
Friends of Liberty muſt perpetually guard 
againſt ſuch Influences which is not ſetting 
up a new Farm of een. but erf 
ing the ld. 

Our Canflitutian may, in ſome. gente, be 
ſaid to be a fleeting Thing, which at diffe- 
rent Times hath Aderod from itſelf, as Men 
differ from themſelves in Age and Youth, or 
in Sickneſs and Health ; — ſtill it is the 
ſame, and it is our Duty to preſerve i it, as far 
as we arc able, in its full Strength and Vi- 

ur. I don't know a more uſeful Turn of 
Mind. and what will contribute more to this 
End, than that, which diſpoſeth us to obſerve 


the ſeveral Changes in our Confittution ; the 
Cauſes, 
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Cauſes, which. have produced them; and the* 
Gonſoquences: attending them.  I-dort' pre- 
tend, fon my Part; to enter far ĩnto thisSub- 
je&; but wilt onhyroffer: ſome ſew Obferva- 
tions on hat hath :off that Nind, 
during the Reigus of King. Wir and 
| Queen: Au ; and Ileave it to! other Peny 
to remark:facther- back; or to continue fach- 
Remirks.farther one 
At the Time of the Revo/ution; our G 
turion received! a conſidetablè Strengt by 
har A, vrhich is called the Doe¹M¹jeCZn 
Rights; by which, we hope an End is t.to 
the dangerous Claims and Practices of ſome 
former Neigus; ſach\as that of a Power in the 
Crown to d;/penſe with t Execution of the 
Laws, as allo chat of keeping up a fut 
Army in Tim of Prat «without A | 
which are contained:in that! AF I don 
reokon that we obtained any Thing nem by 
it; any Thing, that wur nottour juſt Rigi 
before:; nor does ĩt provide ſuch Remedies for 
us, or ſuch Penalties for the Offenders agaiuſt 
it; as: might have beeacontrivedy- yet ĩt is an 
Advantage to have that expreſiy declared und 
acknowledged to be our Rights whioh had 
once been brought, how” unjuſtly ſoever, 
into Diſpute. 3 r ee 
About fiye or ſix Vears aſter this, we ob- 
tainedithe Triemial: A#'; which was an ad- 
ditional Security:toour Liberties; for thought 
it maꝝ feem;. from the Reaſon of 9 
| | an 
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and antient Uſage, that | Parkaments ought - 
to have been either annual or to continue 
no longer than till the particular Buſineſs, for 
which they were ſummoned, was finiſhed; 
yet, by the Precedents made of the long Con- 
Tinuance of the ſame Parliament, in the Reigns 
of Charles the firſt and ſecond, it was be- 
come fit and requiſite to enact, by an expreſs. 
Law, that there ſhould be a new one, at ſeaſt, 
once in tires Years. It may, perhaps, be 
wondered that this was not taken Care of in 
the Declaration of | Rights ; for though it is. 
1 ah 4 oa ought to be held 
equently z (by which might not improperly 
be ont new Parkumants} yet, 2 2 


Matter of ſuch Importance, one might have 
expected more clear and poſitive Expreſſions. 
The only Reaſon I can aſſign for this is, that 


that Declaration was chiefly intended to aſ- 
ſert and aſſure to us thoſe Rights, which had 
| been. invaded by King James. Now, that of 
holding the ſame Parliament for a long Term 
was no Part of the Complaints againſt his 
Government 3 fince during his ſhort Reign 
he called but one Parliament, and that he 
diſſolved abruptly at their /econd Seffions. © 
But I proceed to mention thoſe other Act. 
which King William paſſed, for ſecuring to 
us free Parhaments, and conſequently. our. 
Conſtitution and Liberties. Fhere was one, 
to prevent double and falſe Returns 5 another 
to prevent Bribery; another to prohibit Com- 
miſfaneri of the Exciſe fitting in the Houſe 4 


and 


ter his 

en Sw e no Perſon, 
NA ph: «of reißt, un- 

2 177 any Penſion, From: the 
| ſerving; a 4 
77 "Cammans.. The 

| | WSC certainly giving 

81 and. s echrityc 000r. Liberties, in 

the. moſt, important; a ellentisl. Anicle. 
for the Erecdom, | A ndependency.of this 
Any is aun ene e Support of them 
all, 5 1 Coat Faßbrick of our 


: 30 
om 


115 oration depends. .The:Members 
ouſe are the Truſtees. and; Guar- 


Nang of all we. haye, and of al our vues 
it (60 1:14 1 1 Me 13 
* I will add once 1 e more ol the 44. 
WL accruing. to. the Cauſe of Liberty, 
under the Reign of that glorious Daliuerer of 
| aur Country. What I mean is, his comp — | 
ing with e Deſire of his People and 
liament, in 15900 the Number of — 


ſtan or ces ngland to about 7000 
fond 1 us 0 that as, by the co ming in 


of King Milliam, our Religion, and Liberties 
were 1 4 — rved from, the Deſigns and Projects 
then on Foot to.deſtroy Srl ſo, by his ſuc« 


ceeding eign, he farther ſtrengthened, and 
13 m to us by good Laws. I cannot 
elp. t inking, that whenever it ſhall be, 
hy proper te ſet up an Equeſtrian Statue, 


Ni 4 to 
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tp the Memory of that Prince; an 
to be engraven on the Pedeſf; fi in 7 — 
ſuot e Werd — eee 4 


Popery: — very; "and 
. Glory a. A, "us 
dung. a far greater Good" than . 
venting” a" preſent Danger, lie confirmed an 
Arge ir Diberr by Frey " excellent 
Laws ati Txrenviat ACT, and that F4 
the 12: it Reign, entitled' an Ac E t 
PARTHER LIMITATION of the Croton, and 
better” ſecuring THE Nichrs and Livtk- 
O of the Subject. 

It can be no Objection ogaliiſt fertlng up 
fuch a Memorial of thoſe Laws, that the 0 jet 
of them is repealed, and that the Cizuſe abov 
2 in the other is repealed like wiſr; for 
though, in Deference'to 2 1 of the 
nee. we ſuppoſe that the Repea was 
'Reaſons, ui re to the Time 
ney were rephie yet We m He 
firm that the enacting of Flow? - bet wy 
they were enacted, was for good Res 
and ſuch as "ariſe from a Ghar i Of 
the Nature of 'Governmenz, the Principles of 
and Precedents in fee States. 
I wis induced to mention theſe Things at 
preſent, becauſe ſome Peron are often calling 
upon and defying People to inſtance anyone 


Artick is » a 


ay 


which we once had; and do not ſtill hold 256 
enjoy. I defire Leave to aſk them, whether 
long Parliaments are the fame Thing as hav- 
ing f t Electioni. Is the Circumſtance 
of having almaſt two hundred Members of the 
Houſe | of Commons veſted with Offices or 
Places under the Crown, the ' ſame Thing 
as having a Law; that would have excluded 
all Perfons, uh hold Places, from fitting 
there ls an Army of above 17, 00 Men, 
at the Expence of 850,000 4. per Ann. for the 
Service of Great Britain, the ſame "=: 
an Army of 7000 Men, at the Ex of 
350z000//. per Amum for de. and I 
will ſuppoſe there might be about 3000 Men 
more for Scotland — ls the Riot - Ad, which 
eſtabliſhes Paſßve- Obedience and Nox-Refift= 
ance by a Law, even in Caſes of the utmoſt 
Extremity, the ſame Thing as leaving the 
People at Liberty to redreſs themſelves, when. 
they are grievouſſy oppreſſed, and thereby 
oblige the Prince, in ſome Meaſure, to Gee 
pend on their Aﬀetions ? | 

But to return from whence I have digrofſed, 
and paſs to the nextReign. In that of Queen 
Anne a very expenſive War againſt France 
involved the Nation in a heavy Debt, (which. 
I hope will be a Warning to us from engaging 
haſtily in another) and occaſioned the grant 
ing ſeveral Duties and Taxes, which are re: 
ceived by the Crown, and charged as Funds to 
pay Intereſt on ſeveral great Sums, that have 
been NPY This Circumſtance i is cer: 
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tainly'of no nnn. to the Cauſe of Li- 
berty, as it makes the Croum the immediate 
Steward and Receiver of the annual Income of 
_ near fi/ty Millions of the People's Property; be- 
fides increaſing its Influence and Weight by 
the vaſt Number of Officers, employed in col- 
leing, overſecing and paying theje Funds and 
Revenues. I muſt farther add, that there was 
a Clauſe in an Ati of Parliament repealed in 
this Reign, which till then had been highly 
valued, as what would tend very much to the 
_ Secugity of our Liberties. I mean that Clauſe 
of thenzth of King William above-mentioned, 
by Virtue of which, after the Deceafe of the 
Queen, no Perſon having any Place could fit 
in the Houſe of Commons. I mention this 
without any Defign tocaſt the leaſt Reflection 
on that excellent Princeſs, who paſſed. ers 
good Laus for the Security of Liberty, as wi 
appear from what I am going to mention; 
for by the /ame AG, in which that Clauſe 
was repealed, there was another inſerted, by 
which all Perſons, holding the ſeveral Offices 
therein ſpecified, were incapacitated from ſit- 
ting in the Houſe Commons; as well as alt 
Perſons, holdin g any new Places, created 
Aince 1705. By the ſame At all Perſons, 
3 thats Election in to Parliament, ſhall 
accept any Office of Profit whatſoever under 
the Crown, (except in the Army or Navy) are 


declared incapable of fitting in the Houle, 
unleſs rr - elected. In conſenting to theſe 
| n her Majeſty 1 us immediate Poſ- 


en 


r 
ſ>fiot of the Benefit of them; whereas that 


bf the 12th'of King William,” though it was 
more extenſive, yet was not to take Place till 
a Time; remote and ſo was repealed before it 
came in Force. In the gth Year of her Reign, 
ſhe paſſed the Nyaliſration- Ad, which re- 
Auires that every Member for a Borough halt 
| have 4oc#. per Annum, and for « County 
Gool. per Annum ; « Law, which was intend- 
ed to confine the Election to ſuch Perſons as 
are independent in their Cireumffances; have 
a valuable Stake in the Land; and muſt 
therefore be the moſt ſtrongly engaged to 
conſult the public Good, and leaſt liable to 
Corruption. This Law has been of great 5 
gervice to us, and is ſo ſtill; though far 
Being effectual: but it would be in a great 
Meaſure needleſs. if we were once made ſe- 
eure _ Bribery at Elefltons, and Cor 
xt Elections; becauſe the People, 
w pag” x to themſelves,” would naturally 
chuſe to chjef the beſt dort of the aner 
to preſent them 
* I propoſe, as ſaid alles levies 
theſe Kind of Remarks no farther than 4% 
two Reigns. I will only add, that if any Part 
of theſe good Laws, which ſtill ſubfift; and 
were formed for the Preſervation of his Pres 
mm of Parliaments, have not their due Forte, 
by Reafon of ſome gonctuled Eva/iont, which 
in Length of Time may have been found out; 
what can be more reaſonable than to apply an 
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Times more Conſequence to prevent uch 
Evagſians than any little Frauds in the Cuſſom: ? 

If the Laws formerly contrived, for ſecuring 
to us free Parhaments and frequent Eledions, 
have been repealcd ; it is natural to deſire that 
a proper Opportunity may offer «ſelf for re- 
covering what we once enjoyed by expreſs 
Law, as well as by the Nature of our Conſli- 
tutian. And farther, if the public Debrs are 
ſuch a Iocumbrance and Embarraſſment to 
us, that we could not engage with Vigour in 
a War, even upon our.0wn Account, and for. 
our uns immediate Jntereſts, if Occaſion re- 
quired, or if they are ſo circumſtanced, that 
they may render our Liberties leſs ſecure 
what can be more ſit and reaſonable than to 
make lc of the means we have in our Hands 
to leſſen /heſe Debts, by managing the national 
Expence with all poſſible Frugality, and ſhun+ 
ning all Occaſions of increaſing them ?- Sure, 
no good Lllycan expect that we ſhould act for 
his Intereſt, with leſs Caution than we uſe for 
our on; or that we ſhould be more quick in 
making Repriſals upon the Aggreſſors againſt 
him, than we are upon thoſe againſt ourſelves 4 
I the minziſtertal Advocates: would. be 
valutian -P rinciples, left unextinguiſhed in 
their Breaſts, let them come faitly to theſe 
Points, without Sophiſtry, or Prevarication ; 
but if, inſtead' of this, they are reſolved ta 
drudgeonin theirald Road of calling Jacobite 
and Republican, they, muſt expect to continue 
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in the ſame Contempt they are at preſent, 
and only make their Patron Dr 
men as themſelves. \0 TR} 3 
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The Fi REEHOLDER s. 
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POLITICAL Cars ene. 


I 3 3 . a little Piece, :ncicled, The Fees 
holder's Political Catechiſm; and as the Duty to 
our Country is next to our Duty to God, I 
think it ought to be ſpread into as many Hands 
as poſſible, at this Jed Rure I ſhall preſent 
my Country Readers with thoſe Parts of it, 
which relate immediately to the Britiſb Conſt 
Iution and the Liberty of the Subjet. 


Eura, from the FREEHOLDER's routes. 
OWL CATECHISM. NY 


LE 


T *QunsTiON. TTY 
HO are You?. + 
Anſwer. Þ am T. 4. a Frecholde 
of. Gone Britain. 
Q. What Privilege 3 jou 5 bring 4 
Freeloladrr of Great Britain? 
6 1 By being a F r of GreateBrk- 


83 . tain, 
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tain, Fam x greater Man in my civil Capq+ 
cita than the greateſt 8ubject of an arbitrary 
Prince; becauſe I am governed by Laws, to 
which I give my Cooſent; and my Life, 
Liberty, and Goods cannot be taken from 
me, but according to thoſe Laws. I ama 
Freeman. Mal SIS 
Vs geo? thee Ui Liberty ? 
A. Np Man gave it me. Liberty is the 
natural Right of every human Creature. He 
s born tq the Exerciſe of it, as ſoon as he 
has attained to that of his Reaſon; but that 
my Liberty is preſerved to me, when loſt to 
a great Fart of Mankind is owing under 
God to the Wiſdom and Valour of my An- 
teftors, Freeholders of this Realm. 
Q. Wherein does this Liberty, which thou 


' Q. Wilt thou flarid fat in this Liberty, 

Laws of thy Country ? © 

and I thank his good Providence that I am 
Q What da thou think mncumbent upon 
A. AsT am a Nrelolder, I think it ineum- 


A. In Laws made by the Conſent of the 
People, and the due Execution of thoſe Laws. 
I am free not from the Law, but by the Law. 
whereunto thou art born and entitled by the 
A. Yes verily, by God's Grace, I will; 
born a Member of a Community governed 
by Laws, and not by arbitrary Poter. 
thee, to ſecure this Bleſſing to thyſelf arid Poſe 
bent upon me to believe aright'concern- 
| 2 | ans. 
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ing the fundamental Articles of the Govern- 
_ to which I am ſubject; to write, ſpeak, 
and act on all Occaſions conformably to this 
orthodox Faith; to oppoſe, with all the 
Powers of my Body and Mind, ſuch as are 
Enemies of our good Conſtitution, together 
with all their ſecret and open Abettors, and 
to be obedient to the King the On, Ma- 
giſtrate of the Society. | 
Q. Rehearſe unto me the Articles of thy 
political Creed 1 

A. I believe that the ſupreme, or legilative 
Power of this Realm, reſides in the King, 
Lords, and Commons; that his Majeſty King 
George the ſecond is Sovereign, or lupreme 
Executor of the Law; to whom, upon that 
Account, all Loyalty is due; that each of the 
three Members of the Legillature are endowed 
with their particular Rights, and Offices; that 
the King, by his royal Prerogative, has the 
Power of determining and appointing the 
Time and Place of the Meeting of Parlia- 
ments; that the Conſent of King, Lords, 
and Commons is neceflary to the Being of a 
Law, and all the three make but one Law- 
giver ; that as to the Freedom of Conſent i in 
making of Laws, thoſe free Powers are in- 
dependent; and that each and all the three are 
bound to obſerve the Laws that are made. 
Q. Why is the legiſlative Power ſupreme ? 
A. Becauſe what gives. Law to all, muff 
be ſupreme. _. 
"Key What 'meanef How by Loyalty. to the 
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A. I have heard that 1 Ggnifies Lawz 
and Loyalty Obedience, according to Law z 
therefore he, who pays this Obedience, is 
a loyal Subject; and he, who executes the 
King's Commands, when contrary to Law, 
. and a Traitor. 
ui not 5 the Law that the King, 
can do no Wr 
A. It is; 41 ſince Kings do not act im- 
mediately by themſelves, but mediately by 
their Officers, and inferior Magiſtrates; the 
Wiſdom of the Law provides ſufficiently a- 
gainſt any undue Exerciſe of their Power, 
by charging all illegal Acts, and all Kinds of 
Male-Adminiſtration upon their Miniſters; 
by the great Regard, which is paid to the 
King by this Maxim, laying him under an 
indiſputable Obligation not to ſcreen his 
Minifters from rus nee, or publick 
Enquiry.” | 
Q& What a ft thou mean by the Royal Pre- 
rogative ? +1 
. A difermionary Noe! in the King to 
act for the Good of the People, where the 
Laws are ſilent, never contrary to Law, and 
always ſubject to the Limitations of Law. 
Q. not then the King above the Laws > 
A. By no Means; for the Intention of 
Government being the Security of the Lives, 
Liberties and Properties of the Members of 
the Community, they never can be ſuppoſed, 
by the Law of Nature, to give an arbitraty 
Power over their * and Eſtates. King 
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Cabs 5 
isa Title, which, Kg into feveral Lan; 


uages, fignifies + a Me with as many 
different Degrees of ower, as there ate 
Kingdoms i is the World; and he can have 
no Power but what 1s given him by Law; 
ea, even the ſupreme, or legiſlative Power 
is bound, by the Rules of Equity, to govern 
by Laws hag and publiſhed in due 
F orm; for what js not ie 7 f is arbitrary. 
How comes it that 5 ofe, who 8 

to —_ the Authority and Independence 

any of the Branches of the Legi ture, ub 

2 the Conſtitution ? 

A. By the fundamental Laws of the on- 
ſtitution, the free and impartial Conſent of 
each of the three Members is neceſſaty to the 
Being of a Law; therefore if the Conſent of 
any of the #hree is wilfully omitted, or ob- 
| tained by Terror or Corruption, the Legiſla- 

ture is violated ; and inſtead of free there 
may be per and effectually but one Branch 
7 the 1 ture. 


| Can ft hou Muftrate this & any Ex- 
Pe; 2 


A. The royal Autharit ind that of the 
Houſe of Peers were both deſtroyed by the 
Houſe of Commons, and by a ſmall Part of 
that, in the late civil War ; ſo that the very 
Form of Government was annihilated. 

Q. Can you give me an Inſtance where the 

Form of Government may be kept,” and * 

the Conſtitution defiroyed? 

A. Yes. The Forms of the free Gpverk. 
ment 


* 
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ment of Rome were preſerved under the ar- 
bitrary Government of the Emperors. There 
was à Senate, Conſuls, and Tribunes of the 
Peaple ; as one might ſay King, Lords, and 
Commons; and yet the Government under 
the Emperors was always de/potick, and often 
zyrannical; and indeed; the worſt of all Go- 
vernments is Tyranny ſanctified by the Ap- 
pearance. of La. be 
Q. By what Means fell that great People 
into this State of Slavery ? e ar ON 
have read the Roman Hiſtory, and 


EZ * 


by what I can judge, it was by Foclion, Cor- 
ruption, and ſtanding Armies. a 


making dangerous Steps towards the De- 
ſtruction of the Liberty of the People. 

Mo were the Engliſh Monarchs, who 
were the moſt indulgent to the Liberties of the 
People ? 1 e 6 BE 0 
A. The great King Alfred, who declared 
that the Engliſh: Nation was as free as the 


ee 
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Edward the firſt, Edward the third, and 
the th, who would not let his Peo- 

e ſwear to him till he had an Opportunity 
of ſwearing to them, at his Coronation ; and 
the immortal Queen Elizabeth, who de- 
clared it by Law High Treaſon, during 
her Life, and a Premunire afterwards, to de- 
ny the ot ns Parliament ia limiting and 
binding t efcent, or Inheritance 95 the 
Crown, or * Claim to it. 

Q. When were thoſe flaviſd Maxims of he- 
reditary, indefeazible Right, and Preroga- 
tive, fupermr t Law, fir introduced? 

A. In the Time of James the ft; who, 
by endeavouring to eſtabliſh them, laid the 
Foundation of all the Miſeries, which have 
ſince happened to his Family; and it is the 

reateſt Security to the preſent Branch of it, 
th hat fach Doppler which ſow the Seeds of 
Jealouty between the King and his People, 
are 25 the preſent Eftabliſhment quite ex- 


QC . hat af 1 thou learn from thoſe Hifto- 
ries ? 

A. That a King of this Realm, in the 
full Ty of | the Afettion of his Peo- 
ps greater than any arbitrary Prince; 

d thus the Nation can never be effectually 
undone but by a wicked Parliament ; and 
laftly, to be thankful to God, that, under 
dur preſent moſt 'gracious King, our Cogſti- 
tution is prefetved entire, though at the ſame 
Time there are many Circuniſtances, which 
call loudly for Vigilance. Q- What 
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. What are thoſe ? | 8 
A Such as have been the Fore-runners 
EL Cauſcs of the Lois of Liberty in other 
Countries; Decay of Virtue and publick 
Spirit, * 22 an s Extravagance in Ex- 
ence, YL enaily- an orruption, in mls 
5 publick Airy, x * FOE 
Ho comes there to be u Decay of * 
lick Spirit, when there is more than uſual 4 
Defire to ſerve the publick! n 
A. If a Deſire . live upon the Publick be 
'A 2 public Spirit, there is enough of it at this 
Time ; when Extravagance makes People 
crave more, and the Adminiſtration of a pub- 
lick Revenue (perhaps treble what it was be- 
; fore the Revolution) enables the Crown. to 
Bus more than formerly. 3 
lat doſt thou fear from . 
A. That ſuch as ſerye the Crown for Re- 
ward may in Time 9 the Intereſt of 
their Country to their Wants; that Greedineſs 
of publick Money may produce a {laviſh 
Complaiſance, as long as the Cromm can pay; 
and Mutiny, when it cannot; and in gene- 
ral, that Motives of Se/f-Intereft will prove 
an ĩimproper and weak foundation for. our 
Duty to our King and Country. 
'% W hat. ne thau do for thy. Coun+ 
: 
A I would « die to 9 its Proſperity ; 
and I would rather that my Poſterity were 
cut off, than that they ſhould be Slaves; but 
as e at preſentiequizess none of theſe 
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Kacrifices, I content myſelf to diſcharge the 
ordinary Duties of my Station, and to er- 
hort my Neighbours to do the ſame. 
2 W hat are"the Duties of your Station ? * 


A. To endeavour, as far as I am able, to 
. the publick Tranquillity ; and, as T 
am a Precholder, to gioe my Vote for the 
Candidate whom I judge moſt worthy to 
ſerve his Country ; 4 if from any partial 
— ſhould give my Vote for. one un- 
worthy, I ſhould think myſelf 5 rao 
able with his'Guilt. 

Q. Thou haſt perhaps but one Vate of be 
e and the Member perhaps one of foe 
hindred more ; thon you Share "yy the Guile P 
*_ 1 

A. As he, * affifts | at! a Afurdas, is 

uilty of Murder, ſo he, who acts the loweſt 
Parr in the enſlaving his Country, is guilty 
of a much greater Crime than Marder. 
t enſlaving one”. s n a greater 

Crime than Murder? 8 Fi 

A. Yes; inufmurh as the dei, of hu- 
man Nature is" greater Crime than the 
Murder of a human Creature; or as he, 
who debaſeth and rendereth miſerable the 
Race of Mankind, is more wicked than be, 
who cutteth off an Individual, 1 

Why: is a Mankind murdering 
= — Fri oF 

A. Becauſe Mankind i in a State of er 
and Freedom is a different Sort of Creature; 
_ Proof of this L have read what the 


Greeks 
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Greeks were af, old, ood what they ats' how 
in a State of Slavery 
Q. What 1s 5 e Philoſes | 
phers, Orators, and free Citizens of Greece? 
e ks Slaves to: d great 
Turk. 
* What it become of the Scipio's and 
Cato f Rome? 
A. They fing now on the Eg stage. 
Q. Does not the Tranquility accafioned by 
abſoſute Monarchy, make the Country thrive? 


A. Peace and Plenty are not the genuine 


| Fruits of ad/olute Monarchy z for abſolute 
' Monarchies are more ſubject to Convulfions 
than free Governments, and Slavery turneth 
the fruitful Plains into a Deſart; whereas 
Liberty, like the Dew from Heaven, fructi - 
fieth 17 — barren Mountains. This I have 
— from Travellers, who have viſited 

ountries in both Conditions; therefore, as I 
ſaid before, I ſhould reckon myſelf guilty of 
the greateſt Crime human Nature is capable 
of, if I were any Ways acreſſary to the en- 
flaviog my Country. Though I bare but 
one Votes many Units make a Number; and 
if every Elactor ſhould reaſon after the fame 
Manner, that he has but ane, what muſt be- 
come of the whole? A Zewiof great Conſe- 
quence, and the Election of the Member, 
who voteth for that Lau, may be both car- 
ried by one Pate. Great and important Ser- 
vices for the Liberties of their Country have 


doen done by ordinary Men, I have read 0 
9 
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that the Inſtitution of the Tribunes of Nome, 
or the whole Power of the Commons, was 
owing to a Ws en eee dene 
mon Man. 

Q. 1. it mot lawful then „ e e 
from a Perſon — Ne 0 W 1 9 70 his 
Country 2 

A. No more than for 2 Fudge to take a 
Bribe for a righteous Sentence; nor is it any 
more lawful to corrupt, than to commit Buil 

that Good may come of it. Corruption con- 
verts a good Action into Wickedneſs. Bre- 
bery of all Sorts is contrary to the Law of 
God; it is a heinous din, often with 
the ſevereſt Judgments; it involves in it the 
Sin of Perjury, as the Law ſtands ao] ; and 
is beſides the greateſt Polly and Madneſo. 

Q. How is it contrary to the Law of God ? 

A. The Law of God faith exprefly, Thou 
Halt not reſt Judgment ; thou ſhalt not take 
@ Gift. If it is a Sin in a Fudge, it is much 
more in a Lau- giver, or an Elefter; be- 
cauſe the Miſchiefs occaſioned by the fir 
reach only to Individuals ; That of the laſt 
may affect whole Nations, and eyen the Ge- 
nerations to come. The Plumif, deſcribi 
the Wicked, faith, his Right Hang is full of 
Bribes. The Prophet, deicribing the Righ- 
teous, tells us, he ſhaketh' lis Hands from 
holding a Bribe. Samuel, juſtifying his Inno- 
cence, appeals to the People, of whoſe Hands 
have 1 taken a Bribe? Then as to divine 
Vengeance, holy Job tells us, that God fhall 


deſtroy 


tramp 
. diftrog the: Tabernacle of Bridety.  Achan's 
Avarice, who had appropriated to his own 
Uſe the Golden Wedge and the Babyloni/+ 
Garment, brought the Judgment of God up- 
on the whole People, ſo that they fled before 
their Enemies, till the Criminal was diſcever- 
ed and ſtoned to Death. The Leproſy ad- 
hered to Gehazi (the Servant of Eliſha y] and 
his Houſe for ever, for taking a Bribe-from 
Naaman, a rich Miniſter of the great Prince. 
Therefore he, that taketh a Bribe may juſt- 
ly expect what is threatened in holy Writ; 
He ſhall-not preſper in his Way, neither ſhall 
his , Subſtance continue; his Silver and Gold 
Mall nat be able to deliver him in the Dey of 
the Wrath of the Lord. 
Q Why is he, that takerk 4 Bride, guilty 
of the. Sin of Perjury? ß, 
A. Becauſe he ſwearcth, 


1 A. B. * do fwear (or being ane of the- 
people called Quakers, I A. B. do ſolemn- 
9 affirm) I have not received, or had by my- 
fell, or 5 other Perſon whatſoever in Truſ? 
for me, or for my Uſe or Benefit, direct or 
indirettly, any Sum or Sums of Money, Of- 
2 Place or Employment, Gift or Reward, 
or any ' Promiſe or Security for any Money, 
Office, Employment or Gift, in order to give 
my Vote at this Election; and that I have not 
before been poll d at this Election. 


Nu, Oath be late gl | 
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Q. Nat | thinke thou of thoſe; who are. 
bribed by Gluttony and Drunter? 
A. That they are viler than Eſat, Sho 
ſold his Birth-right for a Meſs e . ( 
8 is . a Bribe Folly, or- . 
neſs 
1 . 1 muſt refund Ten- fold 10 

Taxes of what I take in Election; and the 
Member, who bought me, has a fair Pre- 

tence to ſell me; nor can I, in ſuch a Caſe, 

have any juſt Cauſe of Complaints 
Q What wilt thou: ſay then to tlie cad. 
date, that offers thee a Bribe? 

A. I will ſay, Thy Money peri iſh with thee ! 1 1 
As thou art now purchajing — Seat in Par- 
liament, I have juſt Reaſon to ſinſpect thou re- 

ſolveſt to ſell thy Vote. . What thou offereſt, 
and what thou promiſes. may be the Price of 


the Liberties of my Country. T will nor 


only rejett thy Bribe with Di Yaain, but will 
vote againſt thee. 

Q. I not the Juſtice of a King ſuſie . 
* for the Liberty of a People? 

he People ought to have more Secu- 

rity . that is valuable in the World, than 
the Will offa mortal and fallible Man. A 
Byitain may make as many Peers, 
and ſuch as he pleaſeth; therefore the laſt 
and beſt Security for the Liberties of the 
People, is a Houſe of Commons gan and 
independent. 

Q. What meaneſt thou by a genuine Houf of 


Commons . 
. * 4. One, 
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A. One, that. is the lawful Ius of the 
"People, and no Baſtard. 
E W Me 4 Ballerd Houſe of. Commons 
prodized? 
iy When the People: by. Te error, Corfap- 
hu or other indirect Means, chuſe ſuch as 


they otherwiſe would not chuſe; when ſuch 


av-are fairly. choſch, ate not returned; when 


ſuch as are returned, are turned out by par- 


tial Votes in controverted Elections, and 


others not faitly choſen ſet in their Places. 


ee may 4 House of Commons Be- 


come dependent: 


When the Frecthu of 1 in defiroy- | 


ed by Threatnings, Promiſes, Punihments, 


and Rewards; by the open Force of the Go- 
verament, or the Inſults of the Populace z 


but abeve all by private Influence; for they, 


who ars armed with the Power of the Crown, 
have many Ways of gratifying ſuch as are 
ſubſervient to their Deſigns, and many Ways 
of oppteſſing ſuch as oppoſe. them, both 
within the Bounds: of the Law. 

Q. Cans King aue a more faithful Coun- 


5 eil than a: Houſe of Commons, ns | 


eth the Senſe of the People? 
A. None; for they would not o ly gire 


his: impartial Count. but will powerfullx 
and r aſſiſt him 0. execute what 


they adviſe. 21 28 e 
Q. What are the Marks a Pouſin; Wer- 
thy. to. ſerve: his. Country in F 
A. The Marks of a — Ruler given in 
% Scrip- 
x 1 | 1 


5 
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Mibing Fe ks "i * 15 not, take a 
Gift ; thiey ſhall not be afraid of the Face of a 
Man, Deurt. xvi. Therefore I conclude, that 
the Marks of a g Parlament are 
| Riches with Frugality ; Integrity; Courage; 
being well- affected to the Conſtitution; 
Knowledge of the State of the Country; be- 
ing prudetitly frugal of the Mone) \ careful of 
the Trade, and zealous for the {iberties of 
the People; having ſtuck to the Tatereſt of 
his Country in 1 7 1 imes, A ng 
afſiduous a Amel nes wh wa 0 's 
1: Who is moſt likely 4% take 4 Bribe oh 
He, who offereth % a 71 . 
Q i "ly to be rugal. th 
| Pap! Money * of "YE — 
"= He wks bots node ef it f M 
| Pocket, es Re e 
Bo,” Yai fea by by this 70. b: averſe from. 355 7 
ing fuck as pur Places and Gratuities Fon | 
te Crown. What, is your Reajon | 
Parriality bee 39 . N 
. 0 far from thibkiog that 2. an | 
may not ſerve. hiy Kin 7, and, he Country X 
faithfully at the fame inge. N ay, their 
Intereſts are füſer parable.” Mr. Fug an, Ones 
my Lord's Stecher, 18 a very 1851 an; 
and yet if 1 had any Affairs 10 lo, lr 


my Lord, 1 would chuſe m 
for a Referee rather. thin OY. 1235 8 er 


oa 
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.Q. Why 4 16 range of the People” s Mo- 
'ney fo D neceſſary at this Time? 
A. Becauſe they! have run out much, FT) 
are n en in Hebt. My Father and I 
habe paid our Share of one hundred Millions, 
and T have heard there are near y more to 
pay. Igrügge not this prodigious Expence, 
as faßt as it has been the neceſlary Price of Li- 
berly z. pot as. it od, grieve me much to 
ſee this ee de from me, which 
Bas coſt me ſo dear; ſo on the other Hand I 
think at expedient to ſave, now the Affair i is 
A oor the Government ſettled... 
| are thoſe, who are ſo careful f 
the + Trade of the Nation? © 
A. Such As are willing to keep i it from all 
8 Interraptions by Inſpeftions,. en- 
zering into Houſes, Seizures, Suite; and the 
Oppreſſion of Tax-gatherers, as much as poſ- 
fible; ſuch as are willing to take off the 
| burthenſome Duties, which. encreaſe the Ex- 
nce” of the Workman, and' er 
the Price 'of the Manufacture. e 
But 'as you have a Freehold, would 3 you 
not. 'be willing to be excuſed from paying two 
Shillings in the Pound, by_ laying Exciſcs 
0, 0 14 Parts of. our Conſumption 7 
A. No doubt but every /anded Man Le) 
be glad to be free from paying u Shillings = 
in the Pound: but, at the fame Time, 1 
would not raiſe, by, another Tax, two Shil- 
lings in the Pound, nor one Shilling in the 
| Fou nd for” a: Perpetuity. for Parlaments, 
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who have no more to give, may be diſap- 
pointed for the Redreſs of their Cs: 
Beſides, I would not be deluded by an Im- 
| er for if my Tenant has any new 
ax'laid upon him, I am afraid he will not 
pay me ſo much Rent; ſo that the new. Tax 
muſt ſtill affect Land. Then it is utterly 
impoffible to raiſe by Exciſes what ſhall be 
equivalent to 9 Shillings in the Pound, 
without the Ruin of Trade; for the Exciſes, 
which are ſettled already, generally ſpeaking, 
raiſe double the Duty on the People, of what 
they” bring in to the Government. 
Q. How can 'f thou prove that? 
A. By Experience of ſevera/ Bxrifes, as 
of Leather, Candles, Soap, &c. Whatever 
is brought into the Publicksby thoſe Exci/es, 
is raiſed” double upon the People; therefore 
if a Million of Money, or what is equivalent 
to #490 Stllings 1 in the Pound, were levied by 
Exciſe, it would be two Millions upon the 
_ exciſed Commodities, which muſt deſtroy 
every Subject of Trade in Britain. 
Mi dv'ſt thou inſiſt that a Knowledge 
of the State of the Country 7s 4 neceſſary 
NRualification for a Parliament Man? 
A. Becauſe this isa Qualification, of late, 
very much unheeded. I have heard that 
there are many Corporations, Which never 
law theit Members. 
Q. Ib" then a Writ” g of Pirldment au 
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Cod ſorbid? The Crus is never to 
ary, ot 01010 
, Becauſe a P arhament-wqn is intruſted 
with the Lives, Liberties, and Properties of 
the People, which have often been endan- 
gered by the Non-Attendancegf many Mem- 
ders; becauſe, if Repreſentatives do not at- 
tend, I may have a Law impoſed upon me, 
to .which 1 had no Opportunity of giving 
_ Q. Thou haſt prudentiy and juſtly. reſolved 
. to 3 to the utmoſt of thy Power, the 
Pnblicł Tranquility. What are the Advan- 
tages thou propeje/t from that? 
A. All the Ayantages reſulting from po- 
litical Society depend upon the publick Tran- 
_ guulity, Beſides, by publick Tranquility, A. 
mies, Which are a Mark of Diſtruſt of the 
Aﬀections of the Peqple, may be diſbanded, 
. got thau not laue Armies, in 
/ 4, Pl qo; 
A, Becauſe Armies have overturned: the 
Liberties of moſt Countries; and all, who are 
well-aftected to Liberty, ever hated them 3 
| becauſe they are ſuhjecb to an inglicit Obed:- 
dience to their Officers, and to a Law of their 
aun; becauſe they are ſo many luſty Men 
taken from Wort, and maintained at an ex- 
trayagant Expence upon the Labeum of the 
_ reſt 8 they are many Ways burthan- 
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| ſome to the People in their Quarterm even. 
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under the beſt-Diſcipline, eſpecially in dear 
Countries; becauſe there are ſo many Pres 
ferments in the Hands of defgning Minifters ; 
and laſtly, becauſe the King will never be 
denied an Army as rh as © np TO. | 
when it is oe ae 
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IGERO, in the Gong Book of his 
A Offices, highly commends a wiſe and 
— — Rebuke, which Philip of Macedon 
gave his Son Alexander, for fooliſhly attempt- 
ing to gain the Affections of the Macedonians 
by BrxiBERY., He wrote his Son a Letter 
upon it in theſe Words. ** Quz te, ma- 
« lum! Ratio in iſtam ſpem indukit, ut eos 
tibi fideles putares fore, quos pecunia core 
« rupiſies? An tu id agis, ut Macedones non 
« te Regem ſuum. ſed Miniſtrum & Præbito- 
rem ſperent fore ?—— ul makes this 
Remark zupon it.—“ Bene Miniftrun & 
40 „alen, quia ſordidum Regi. Melius 
etiam quod Lar gitianem Corruptelam elle 
60 de Fit enim deterior, qui aecipit; at- 
14h que ad idem ſemper expectandum paratior, 
3; 26 FORE Ter — 
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wats. "The. Advice Sy be 2 King — 
he was forming the Mind of a young Prince 
whoafterwards gave Law to the World: de- 
_ ſerves. our Regard. This wiſe King had ob- 
ſerved in his Son many nable Principles, the 
Seeds of Greatneſs, but ill conducted through 
Youth and Inexperience. Alexander was 
young; valiant and generous ; but an Exceſs, 
or Miſapplication of Valour and Generoſity, 
often leads to the greateſt Inconveniencies. 
That his Generofity might take a good and 
uſeful Turn, he writes him this Mort, but 
important Epiſtle, -- * What Notion'is this, 
. [ays He, that you have got in your Head? 
1. Can you imaginetheFidelity and Affection 
T of the Subject are to be. acquired by Bri- 
* bery and Corruption? Or is this your Mo- 
tive, that the Macedonians may not con- 
8 fider. vou as one, who is to be their Sove- 
«, reign, but a Miniſter to their Extrava- 
"00 e and Corruption. nm. 
-  Tully's Obſervation is equally fine. It is 
1 a e ſordid, and mean, ſays he, below the Dig- 
. nity..of 2 great King, to court the Aﬀec- 
** tion of his People with 5% Bribes.” True 
Love, and Eſteem are built on a quite diffe- 
tent Foundation. Fargeſſes, or the giv- 
« ing of Money, as as the ſame" Author ob- 
Wo ſer ves, is Laren, Arlelf gr the Re- 
8. cerver. becomes: a worſe Man, and is al- 


jp « ways apt to enereaſe his Demands. 
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te wileſt in the whole Syſtem of Politicks, 
and likewiſe conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
Rules of Morality; that a King giving Bribes 
to his own Subjects renders himſelf mean and 
ſordid; that he never gains the true Aﬀec- 

tion of one Perſon by it; that he ſubjects 
himſelf to the arbitrary Will and fantaſtical 
Govern ment of fach. Proftitutes; 3 and that 
his very Crown is at their Diſpoſal, to the 

* higheſt | ER 

The Immorality of it is likewiſe evidents 

for ſuch Proceedings, when generallyknown, 
debauch the Morals of a whole People. The, 
ſame” Depravity and Corruption 10 on find 
their Way from a Court to a Cottage z and, 

— Proportion to the Diſtance, is to be traced 
ina greater or leſs Degree through every pri- 
vate Family; ſo that in a ſhort Time the 
very Name of Virtue may come to be loſt in 
fuch a Kingdom. It is very probable that 
Philip might not regard this Maxim in the 
moral View; for if we may credit the Greet 
Hiftorians and ' Orators, he was not apt 
to guide his Actions by the Rules of a nice 
Morality.” He is generally drawn by them 
as cunning and def 1 . and though a war- 
like Prince, no Man knew the Weight of 


Money more than he, as well as how and 
where t6 apply it. His uſual Method of 
Bribery was to buy an 2 Enemy's General, and 
| ſometimes a convenient Town or Fortreſs ; 


by. Feen 'he artfully Bn riſking 


„ e 4 olfius and Greviu upon this TOI of * 5 
18 
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his own Glory, and the Lives of his Sub- 
Subjects. He carried it ſo far, that juſt he- 
fore the deciſive Victory at Cheronea, the very 
ee ee at Daphi was bee 
uſpected to have been tampered with by that 
Prince; for the confederatę Army, who were 
hen going to engage, for the common Li- 
derte of Greece, could get no Manner of 
Encouragement from her; ſo that Demof- 
henes, who well knew the Avarice of Pree/is 
and their juggling Tricks, might eaſily gueſs 
that Philip bad ſecured the Oracle. At an- 
other Time, a grave-looking Demagogue of 
| Hthens, who had long bawled at the exorbi- 
tant Power of the King of Macedon, was at 
length prevailed upon, and took the Reward 
of his Treachery with great Complaiſance. 
Theſe were the ſucceſsful Arts, which he 
uſed abroad; and by ſuch Intrigues he often 
defeated the ſtrongeſt Confederacies of all 
Greece. His Adminiſtration was wile, dread- 
ed Abroad, and reſpected at Home. What 
Occaſion could he have to pen/ion his own 
Subject? Their Love and Eſteem was found- 
ed upon the real Conviction of the Excel- 
lency of his Government, and not upon that 
flippery Foundation of Corruption. 0 
ö them honeſt, by not tempting them to be 
atherwiſe, Even in a t Cauſe a Gift per- 
verts the Mind; and, as Tully well obſerves 
upon this Place, © the Receiver immediately 


: 
2 


ce becomes a bad Man, and is always expect- 


ing greater Bribes.” The Plunder of a 
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whole People. is ſcarce ſufficient. To this 
Honeſty of the Macedonians, confirmed by 

their King, is to be attributed their true 
greatneſs, of Mind and perſonal Courage. 
The Name of Barbarians, which the over- 
wiſe Greeks were too apt to beſtow upon 
their Neighbours, now left them, even by 
the Confeſſion of thoſe very Greeks, who, in 
a general Aſſembly of the ſeveral confede- 
rate Republicks, ſoon after placed Alexander 
at the Head of that grand Alliance, which 
gave him and his Macedonians the Enie 
of the World. 

From the whole? it is cleatly evident, wa 
an unpenſianed Subject will give the wiſeſt 
Counſel to his Prince, and will always conti- 
nue the moſt faithful to him. It is the true 
Intereſt of the Prince to have ſuch about 
him, as will not flatter him, and be Slaves to 
his Paſſions, for the Sake of his Money. The 
greateſt Danger that can happen to a Prince 
will ariſe from ſuch of his own Servants, as 
from their own corrupt Principles would (ell 
bim and his Counſels to the common Ene- 

my. Treaſon is too often the fatal Attendant 
upon Corruption. A Government may be 
conducted with the greateſt Security, with- 
out employing theſe pecuniary Arts at home; 
for a wiſe Adminitration will always ſtand 
upon its own Legs, and ſupport itſelf with- 
out the Aﬀiſtance of Gold. It can raiſe a 
whole People, atmoft from a State of Bar- 
barity,' to the Height of Greatnels and he- 
roie Virtue. . 
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PRINCE. and. the. ort 
hat TY WY Libertate K. 


N al Were et there are, dither: an. 

preſly or tacitly, certain Conditions be- 
tween the People and their Rulers, which in 
Conſcience they are both bound to preſerve.. 
In the more arbitrary Kingdoms, the Traces 
of an original Compact are leſs diſcernible; 
and by Length of Time, Deſtruction of Re- 
cords, or the Artifice of Princes, the Monu- 
ments'of antient Liberty. may be deftroyed ; 
or, which is worſe, the Minds of the Peo- 
ple prepared to imagine that ior they ne- 
ver had a Right to 14 0 or that it hath 
been cancelled by Preſcription. Theſe Doc- 
ftrines have been always inculcated, with 
great Art, by defgning Princes; and, upon 
the Strength. of the Invaſion of their Prede- 
cefſors, moſt Kings afterwards think 'them- 
ſelves juſtly entitled to the ſame Powers, 
Which thoſe, who went before them, had no- 


e 


_ toriouſly uſurped. In order to preſerve their 5 


2 3 Ys Ft reduced to, n main- 
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tain an Opinion, which draws after it great | 
Danger, and. is the. ſtrongeſt Invitation to the 
Attempts of their ambitious Subjects. This 
Opinion is, that Princes are in themſelves 
SACRED; when once the mount the Throne, 
though the Means, by which oy: roſe to 
it, mere ever ſo flagitious. 

The Princes of Antiquity, particularly the 
heathen Emperors, uſed to dei themſelves, 
with a View of obliging the People, from 
a religious Reyerence, to ſubmit patiently to 
their Extravagancies. The Jus divinum, and 
Sanctity of Perſon, which ſome of our late 
Monarchs have aſcribed to themſelves, were 
but Copies of this Original, and calculated to 
the ſame Views; but the People have been 
wiſe enough, in theſe Kingdoms, to explode 
ſuch dangerous andi iniquitous Superſtitions. 
It is, indeed, amazing that they could ever 
have prevailed at all amongſt us. 

Nobody can be ſo weak, or Ta. wicked, 
as. to deny that the Proſperity of Mankind is 
one of the great Ends of Government, We 
are all obliged 1 to promote it in our private 8 

pacities; but it is a Duty more peculiarly in- 
cumbent on the Governor of 4 Feople. If 

he therefore mould lay the Tyrant, and 

pervert his Power to the Deſtruction or Mi- 

ſery of a whole Nation, his Crime is inſi- 

nitely Sreat, even much the greateſt, that 

Man is capable of commiting; and yet, 

according to this blaſphemous Poſition, the 
W of theſe is ſtill Sacred and W F 
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he whatever Light wie took ele. ab. 
fd: and dangerous ''Sentiments, ' We 
eaſily diſcover their weak Foundation, and 
monſtrous Tendency. But it is very ap- 
py for us that there is not the ſame Geokfion 
to explode them, at preſent, which there 
hath formerly been; though, at the fame 
Time, they are not ſo totally eradieated, nor 
are the Attempts to-revive chem ſo inconfi- 
derable, as not to deſerve- our Attention in 
ſome Degree. The Peoplè in general are 
grown too wiſe to entertain them any longer; 
but it is with Aſtoniſhment we obſerve that 
Princes have not likewiſe ſeen their ts ae in 
op Propagation of them. | 

We hs already taken Notice ofthe Bn- 10 
couragement, which fach rines have 
given to the Ambition of private Men. That 
Law which owed its Riſe to the doubtful Ti- 
tle of Henry the ſeventh, is ſafficieut of itſelf 
to ſtimulate hot Spirits, without the addition- 
al Incentive of a general Conſequence concur- 
ring in the Opinm the made legal. This 
Law declares in Effect a King de Facto to 
be a King de Jure, and inſtantly annuls the 
Right of the precedent Prince by the'Eſtab< 
liſhment of the Perſon, who obtains his 
Seat. Upon this was grounded the Advice, 
given to Cromwel' by ſome of his F riends, 
that he ſheuld declare himſelf Ning; and 
upon this like wiſe is founded che Opinion of 
ſeveral Writers upon thoſe Times, Who ima- 
3 _ he wouks hive 0 the 

rown 
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Crown in his Famity ro this Day, ir he bad 


followed that Adwfceee . 

But there is ſtill à farther Miſchief, in it 
not only to the People, (for that ig evident 
enough} but to'the Prince hiwfelf. If he 
attempts to ground zheſe Seutiments in the 
Minds of this Subjects, he muſt either fail, 
or ſacceed in his Uadertak ng. If he fails, 
the Con ſequence muſt neceſſarily be the total 
Alienation of the Hearts of his People; for 
the vety Cauſe of his 1 muſt be a 

Diſcovery that, by giving Way to fuck Ops- 
niont, they make themſelves his Slaves; and 
at the fame Inftant that they perceive the 
Conſequence, they will diſcoyer the Cauſe 
to be at arbitrary Intention in bim, which 

_ will always make them Jealous of him. But 
if be ſhould ſucceed, it will only make him 
preſume too much upon that Succeſs, and 
tead him on, by the paſſive Principles of his 
Subjects, to puth ſuch Meaſures as will bring 
Ruin upon his own Head; for Conſcience, 
when hardly preſſed, will rebel againſt Prin- 
ciple ; of which e have had Inftances enough 


* 


in our own Hiſtory. „%%% TT niok ooh ark 
It was the Dependence upon theſe Princi- 
ples,” ſtrongly inculcated and artfully ſpread 
in the Reign of King James #he fin, and 
8 with the ſame Afſiduity by his 

on, that brought King Charks to ſo tragical 
an End. It was a Preſumptien upap. the 
Patience of the People, that engaged him in 
fo violent an Exerciſe ef the gabe. 
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Tt was, this, which induced 118 to oyern 
fo long without Parliaments; to raiſe, Money 


upon the People, contrary, to Law; and to , 


ſupport an evi Admin ration, wy however 
odious to the People, from: a. very. wrong 
Perſuaſion that they were, uſcful to 'him- 
ſelf.” Thus, 1 fay, he fell a- Sacrifice to 


rat Principle, which he had ſo large a : 
- Share in raiſing himſelf, and et me- 
that 5 % 


Princes generally find their Ruin in that, . 8 
which they hal think their ſtrongeſt 5 


morable Example of this great Trut| 


Security.” We. cannot but lament the cruel 5 * 


Deſtiny of 7hat.. unhappy . Prince, and we * 
know 4 to ack now page his private. irs ©, 
tues; but it muſt. be confeſſed, at the ame 


Time, that he owed his Misfortune te his 
Fault, and that he had never ſuffered, 41 


to the Confiturian, over which he preſided, 
If he had expected the Allegiance and Duty | 
of his Subjects from no other Motive than 


that, from which it is only due, a Return | 
of Protection and a Juſt. Adminiftration, he\.' 
| might have lived and died in Peace. Nay, | 
he might even have gone ſome Lengths with | 
' Safety. But endeavouring to force their 
Conſciences to Submiffion, he only ripened 


the popular Diſcontents. If theſe Diſcontents 


had been kept under by. no other Force than * "I 


that of Convenience, they would have ſhewn 


themſelves ſooner, and the Cauſes of them 5 5 


might have been WY, removed ; but the 
long 


ke . 
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had never aſpired to more than was agreeable _ þ 4 
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uu Forbparance of the People, upon rheſe 
Principles, encouraged him to proceed far- 
ther in the ſame Steps, till he had ſoured the 
Minds of the whole Nation ; and thus the 


'- Poiſon became vniverſal, at the ſame Time 


that the Diſeaſe was intolerable. _. 

King James the ſecond had a better Fate, 
though his Conduct deſerved a worſe. The 
(Cala nities of his Father could not deter 


9 him from walking in the ſame dangerous 


Path. That deſperate Example was too 


- weak to bridle his Luſt of Power. May 


this be a Leſſon to all ſucceeding Princes 
pot to defire the Temptation 1—May it be 
n everlaſting Inſtruction to all People never 

| to give ĩt to their Prince!— This Temptation 
Was the ſame that had undone his Father. 
It was an Adherence to the ſame falſe Opi- | 
nion, which his Brother and Himſelf had 
«4 laboured to encourage from the Reſtoration 
.X? that Time. They were carried higher, 
| af that ra, than they had ever run before. 
He relied ſo much<upon them, that when 
thoſe, who were Friends both to him and 
the Publick, adviſed him, in the Career of 


5 his arbitrary Meaſures, to act with more 


Caution; he told them that he new the 
C anſcience 9 the People would keep them 
quiet. ow far he was miſtaken, and 
ow fatal 5 Error hath proved to himſelf, 
if not to the Nation, the Experience of 
what hath fince happened ſufficiently de- 
monſtrates. It would be unneceſſary to 
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| bring any other Examples of the Diſtreſſes 
- occaſioned to Princes themſelves by a Thirſt 
of unlimited Power. There cannot be a 
Truth more fully verified by a continued 
Series of Inſtances, in all Ages. I have here 
particularly mentioned bot one of the Means, 
which are uſed to attain that unwholſome 
kind of Sovereignty ; but the ſame Hazard 
attends all other Methods, by which the 
| ſame End is to be purſued. The Danger 
lies not ſo much in the Manner of the At- 
tempt, as in the Attempt itſelf, It lies in 
the Manifeſtation of a Defign to invade the 
_ Liberties of the People; and if once they 
_ diſcover ſuch a Deſign, unleſs they are ſunk 
Into the loweſt State of Corruption and Pu- 
ſillanimity, they will endeavour to ſhake 
off an Authority, ſo plainly levelled at their 
antient Rights, and ſo e to its ori- ; 
: Sine Deſign. . 
Moſt Princes are inclined t imagine, was 
taught from the Cradle to believe, that hehe, 
who argue in this Manner, are Abettors of 
Fa#in and Enemies to them. No; they 
are Enemies to the Growth of Prerogative 


and arbitrary Power; but, by being ſo, 


they prove themſelves the beſt Friends to 

the Conſtitution of their Country, and conſe- 

quently the ſoundeſt Subjects to a Prince, 

who hath no Deſigns againſt the Liberties 

| of his People. 

The whole Tendency of theſe Diſcourſes 
is | to inculcate a rational Idea of the * 15 
| | * | 25 0 
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of our Government into the Minds of my 
Countrymen, and to prevent the fatal Con- 
ſequence of thoſe ſaviſb Principles, which 
are induſtriouſly propagated through the 


Kingdom by wicked and defigning Men. He, 


that labours to blind the People, and to keep 
them from all Inſtruction, may be- juſtly 
ſuſpected of bad Intentions; but he, who 
makes it his Buſineſs to open the Under- 
ſtandings of Mankind, cuts up all Faction by 
the Roots; for it is eſſential to Wiſdom and 
Knowledge to ſupport an pang and good 
Government. 


Having juſtified our "JO RESI in this 


Manner, we may venture to ſpeak with 
Freedom upon that original Compact between 
the PRINCE and the PEOPLE, which we 
mentioned at the Beginning of this Paper; 
but to inſiſt much upon that Head would be 
more neceſſary in Countries, where Biber 

1s totally loſt, and its Footſteps eraſed, than 
in this, where that Compact hath been ſo 
lately renewed with the preſent: Royal Fa- 
mily. Yet it is ſometimes: proper even here 
to touch upon His original Right of the Peo- 
| ple, that no Man may think the /ate Contract 
we have mentioned. unjuſtly framed; but 
our principal Buſineſs is to ground our Ar- 


5 guments upon the known eee of our | 


preſent Monarchy. 1 2 
Our Conitittian; . as now eſtabliſhed, -- is 
founded on a moſt excellent Model. We 


have all the Advantages of a briſk Daten | 


9 2 from 
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| From. the monarchica] Part. From the 
aritocrurital all the Conveniences, which 


are to be founded in rat Form f Government; 


and the Miſchiefs, which uſually attend it, 
where it is abſolute and unconfined, are in 
a great Meaſure blunted by the Power of 
the Cammnont. This is the democraticul Part 
of our. Cbnſtitution. Their Share in the Bal- 
lance is vaſtly great, as it muſt be in all 
good Ecablifhments,; and thus we partake 
of all the Benefits and Securities to Liberty, 
which reſult from theſe different ee of 
Government. 7 

It hath been fed, ton), hs our 
Work was, in ſome Meaſure, left imperfect 
upon the laſt great Change of Affairs; nor is 
it ſurprizing that in a Time of ſuch Confu- 
ſion, and from the Variety of Opinions upon 
theſe Points, ſome or or 'Omiſſions, 
might have happened. Yet we may with 
| Pleaſure affirm, that beſides: the Advantages, 
then procured, we likewiſe obtained the 
Power of redrefling any farther Grievances 
and Abyſes, which might be then overlooked, 
or might hereafter ariſe in the Adminiſtration 
_ bf Government. Our Princes are now made 
ſenſi ble that they are exalted, not for their 
own Convenience only, but for the Advantage 
of the People, and therefore will never refuſe 
theit Conſent to any Laws, which may be 
found neceſfury for the Happineſs and Secu- 
_ rity of their Subjects. As they know that 
7 their 4 pa was "ſettled only V that 
15 ie w, 
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View, there-can never again happen a Con- 
teſt between us, upon that Foot; nor can 
they entertain the Thought of preſerving 
any Branch of it, which may in future 
Ages, by various Accidents, be rendered re- 
pugnant to the End, for "AY it was 
created. _ 

The Duty of the People is alſo now ſettled 
upon ſo clear a Foundation, that no Man 
can heſitate how far he is to obey, or doubt 
on what Occaſions to refiſt. 'Conſeience can 
battle no longer with the Underflanding. We 
know that we are to defend the Crown with 
our Lives and our Fortunes, as long as the 
Crown protects us, and keeps ſtrictly to the 
Bounds, within which we have confined it. 
We likewiſe know that we are to do it no 
longer. The Part we have all to act, on 
every publick Occafion, is plainly laid down 
before us; and as the Bleſſings of Peace, 
Plenty, and Liberty, will always ſecure to 
his Majeſty the Allegiance of his Subjects; 
ſo, on 1 other Hand, the Dangers, Which 
conſtantly attend all Advances to arbitrary 
Power, will I hope preſerve us from any 
ſuch Attempts for the future. In ſhort, 
as we have the Happineſs to live under an 
excellent Conſtitution, ſo it is very much in 
our own Power, by a proper Conduct, to 
ſecure the Enjoyment of it to Dates and 
to n it to Hehe Jouſt Ov 
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T is ads 10 great Impactinee to i Nation 
hong Dunkirz ſhould continue in that 
Ge ruined Condition, to which it 
was reduced in Conſequence of the 7 reaty 
of Utrecht, that we cannot be ſurprized at 
the great Uneaſineſſes and Complaints, ſince 

the Publick became acquainted with the Pro- 
greſs the French have been ſuffered to make 

towards reſtoring that Port and Harbour. 
The Conſideration of this Affair hath 
both brought into Parliament; where, tho' 
it has not met with Cenſure, it bas not met 
with Approbation. The Wiſdom of the 
Commons did not think fit, in a Conjunc- 
ture, repreſented to be ſo critical, to, ſpeak 
in Form on what has paſſed. They con- 
tented themſelves, for the preſent, with 
_ thanking. his Majeſty for the Inſtances he 
made to France. The Iflue of this ĩimport- 
ant Affair is Kill depending, and may won 
hel occaſion a farther Enquiry. ... 
In the mean Time, it muſt be of e 
to inform the Publick, more particularly 
than has been yet done, of the whole Tranſ- 
actions 10 — to it. My Intention 
42337 e tthere- 


* 


e 
therefore is, agreeably to the Title prefixed 
to theſe Papers, to ſtate, as exactly as I am 
able, the Sum of what has paſſed in the. 
Diſputes about the Demolition of Dunkirk, 


7 6 from the Treaty of Utrecht to the laſt Seſſion 


of Parliament; and to make ſuch Obſerva- 
tions on the Conduct of Great- Britain and 
of France, as ſeem to my beſt Judgment 
obviouſly and undeniably to reſult from the 
Serie 8 5 
I do not ſit down to write e with a Deſign 

to flatter or to aſperſe any Perſon whatſoever. 
But I ſhall follow the Matter before me, and 
according as I am led by it, I ſhall commend 
or blame with all that Freedom, which the 
Subjects of this Kingdom: are ſtill in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and which I hope we ſhall never 
reſign, as long as there remains a Tongue to 
ſpeak and an Hand to act in Great Britains 

' He, who attacks a Miniſter, or any other 
Man, without ſufficient F oundation, i is cer- 
_ tainly guilty of a very great Crime. But he, 
who attacks with Fact and Reaſon on his 
Side, is ſo far an honeſt Man and a good 
Subject. His Writings are no Mibels. That 
odious Term belongs to thoſe, Nee are 
publiſhed againſt him. 

| Whol am that undertake this Taſk abun, 
perhaps, be the Object of ſome Peoples Cu- 
rioſity. But that is a Matter of no Impor- 
tance to the Merits, of the Cauſe. Let them 
examine the Facts I advance, and weigh the 


| Ae I employ, and the Obſervation I. 
94 make. 


LS „ 1 
make. If the firſt are not founded in Truth, 
and the others in Reaſon, let them triumph 
in my Defeat, whoever I am, But if the 
firſt will bear the Fouchſtone, and if the 


others preponderate in the Scale, let them 
not ſubmit to me, but let them ſubmit to 


Truth and Reaſon, by whomſoever preſented 


to them. Sg 


I do not apprehend that any of our poli- | 


tical Writers will be in the Caſe of triumph- 
ing on this Occaſion; and I am very ſure 
that wany of them will not ſubmit even in 


the other Caſe. When Argument fails, they 
have recourſe of their uſual Topicks of Ri- 
baldry and Adulation. I ſhall very probably 
be a unt, fair Gentleman in one Paper; a 


Petil- Maitre of Fifty in another; and Some- 
body elſe in a Third; for each of theſe 


Authors ſuppoſes the Man he writes againſt 


to be the Perſon he has the moſt a Mind to 
ral at, or is beſt paid for railing at. Our 
Miniſters will be Heroes in all; the pro- 
Jountleft Stateſmen ; the moſt difintereſted Pa- 
triots ; and gur fourihing Condition at Home, 


as well as the noble Figure we make Abroaa, 


will be the Subject of much Declamation. 
Now all this will do little Hurt and little 


God, either to the Perſons ſcratched or to 


the Perſons tickled. But it would do a great 
deal of Hort to the Publick if it ſhould 
divert®m any Degree, that national Spirit, 


o 


be confidered. 


with which the Caſe of Dunkirt ought to 


Ang 
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Among all the Artifices, which are em- 
ployed to keep Mankind from ſeeing and 
embracing the Truth, no one is more groſs, 
and there is but one more prevalent, than 
that of turning their Eyes from Things to 
Perſons. If a falſe Heart, a foul Tongue, 
and a Front of Braſs can create Prejudices 
againſt the moſt innocent Man alive, the 
bare Suſpicion that ſuch a Man is of an Opi- 
nion, ſhall be urged as an Argument againſt 
it, and on that ſolid Foundation it ſhall be 


Eſtabliſhed that Two and Three are not 


equal to Five. But this is not all; for as 
Prejudices are applied to this Purpoſe, ſo are 
Partialities. In Caſes, where private Honour 
and publick Juſtice are both concerned, the 
Conſequence of hurting a Man, in whoſe 
Favour-we have been made to entertain an 
habitual, though groundleſs Partiality, is 
ſometimes preſſed as a Reaſon for complying 
with neither. Theſe Miſchiefs, like many 
others, are chiefly to be found where Parties 
have long prevailed ; and it often happens 
that they continue to have ſomg Effect, even 
when the Parties ſubſiſt no longer, and 
among thoſe, who have all the ſame Views, 
| becauſe they have all the ſame Intereſts. 
Whether any Attempts like theſe have 
been lately made to influence particular Men 
in the Caſe of Dunkr, I ſhall na deter- 


mine. But it cannot be amiſs to warn againſt 
them at all Tie, and eſpecially when we 
lee 
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ſee * much Pains taken to keep theſe Pre- 

ee and theſe Partialities alive. 

I have now done with my Preface, which 
may be thought perhaps too long. I wiſh 

it could be ge unneceſſary. 


1 


7 Hether 1 Demolition of FF 
does, in a great Meaſure, ſecure ex- 
aAty * Seven-ninths of the Trade of England 
from the Power of France at Sea, as it has 
been afferted,” I ſhall not trouble myſelf to 
calculate; neither ſhall I examine nicely 
how far this Port may juſtly be deemed our 
Rival in Time of Peace, by ſupporting fome 
confiderable Branches of the French Manu-_ 
factures, and by carrying on a Trade to the 
West Indies, which has been inſiſted upon 
likewiſe. In general it will not be denied, 
that the French have annoyed our Trade, 
and promoted their own extremely, by the 
convenient Situation and other Advantages 
of the Port of Dunkirk. © 
To make therefore a true Judgment i in the 
refent Caſe, it is ſufficient to lay a Founda- 
tion, which few Men will attempt to con- 
trovert, and which no Man can controvert 
without expoſing himſelf to Ridicule, or to 
ſomething worſe than Ridicule, to the Ab- | 
or every honeſt Heart. 


* 1 
E 
” 


_ ® Vide Sir Richard Saale Writing a _ Dunkirk i in = | 
late 9 s Reign. | 
The 
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The Foundation I mean to lay i is contain- 
ed in theſe Propoſitions. 
Pitt, The declared Senſe of the Brizifh 
Nation, at the Time of making the laſt 
Treaty of Peace with France, was that Dun- 
kirk ſhould be no more either a fortified City, 
a fortified Port, or even an unfortified Har- 
Baur. 

Secondly, ' Brante conan to the Demo- 
lition of Dunkirł in this Senſe, and engaged 
never to reſtore it "DNR in any one of theſe 
Reſpects. 

Theſe Propoſitions are: F; ully proved by the 
gth Article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; by 
which Great Britain required, and France 
conſented, that all the Fortifications of the 

City of Dunkirk ſhould be razed; thoſe to- 
awards the Sea in two Months, thoſe towards 
the Land in three Months. Thus far the 
Article ſtipulates the Demolition of Dunkirk 
as a fortified City and as a fortified Port, and 
if no more had been intended no more 
5 would have been ſaid; but the Article ſays 
a great deal more; it ſays expreſly that ie 
Harbour ſhall be filled up, and that the 
Sluices or Moles, which ſerve to cleanſe the 
Harbour, ſhall be levelled. The naked Har- 
bour itſelf was therefore to be deſtroyed as 
well as the Fortifications' towards the Land 

and towards the Sea. After all theſgStipu- 
lations follows 7Z/zs expreſs Conditios, That 
the ſuid Fortifications, Harbour, Moles, or 
Sluices be never repaired again. So that 


France 
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France has never had, ſince the Treaty of 


Urreclit, nor can have, while that Treaty - 


fubliſts, any more Right to open, or by Re- 
parations to help to open the Harbour of 


' Dunkirk, than ſhe has to rebuild the For- 


tifications of that City, and to render it in 


every Reſpect what it was before the De- 
molition. 


The late Queen an was ſo ſolicitous to 
have this principal Part of the Article, for 


ſuch it was then eſteemed, effectually per- 


formed, that when ſhe ſent her Commiſſion- 
ers to Dunkirk to ſee the Demolition of that 


Place executed, ſhe gave them the moſt par- 


ticular Inſtructions imaginable on that Head. 


They were not only to ſee the Moles, and Fer- 


tees, and Keys, and Sluices demoliſhed, but 


they were to 15 the Stones belonging to them, 
even the Stones of the Keys for ſhipping and 
unſbipping Goods, thrown into the Canal or 
Harbour, the more effefually to oil the ſame, 
and render it impracticable for the future. 
They were to ſee the Channel of each Sluice 
filled up with Earth from the next Rampart, 


Fill it was made level with the Streets, Nay, 
they were to ſee the Road, which lies be- 
fore the Entrance of the Harbour, ſpoiled as 
much as poſſible ; and the Reaſon for this par- 
ticular Inſtruction i is there given, to prevent 
as much as poſſible ey 8 hips coming in for the 
uture. | t 

The late. King of Nee had tried, by 


his Mioiſlers at | e and even by a di- 
| rect 


1 

rect and ſtrong Application from himſelf to 
the late Queen, while the Treaty was in Ne- 
gociation, to have the Rigour of the Ninth 
Article, in ſome Degree, ſoftened. He did 
not deſire that any Thing, which had been 
erected to fortify the Town, or make and 
preſerve the Harbour, ſhould be ſpared, but 
hoped and preſſed that the Queen would al- 
low -one Sluice to be left, which had been 
erected, as it was then pretended, by the 
People of the Country, before the fortified 
the Place, to carry off the Waters, and ſave 
the Low Lands from Inundations. Even 
this Application proved fruitleſs, Even the 
Article was inſiſted upon, and was accord 
ingly paſſed without any Exception. 
Not diſcouraged by this, the Inhabitants 
of Dunkirk ſent over a Deputy, who was 

warmly ſupported by the Ambaſſador of 
. Several freſh Inſtances were made, 
and all Endeavours were uſed to move the 
Queen's Compaſſion, by deſiring, as a Grace, 
vrhat they pretended no Right to by Treaty, 
tliat the Sluice of Furnes at lea might be 
preſer ved, to carry the Waters off from the 
Country, and to preſerve the Town from 
Filth, Stench, and the Conſequence there - 
of, Infection ä 

But the Queen, who was reſolved that 
Dunkirk ſhould have neither a fartiſiad Port, 
nor even a nated Harbour, knew by the Re- 

ports. of her Commiſſioners, that Mr. Arm- 
Atrong, one of their Number, abſolutely de- 
5 N dies 
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nied the Neceſſi tyof preſerving thoſe Sluices, 
in order to diſcharge the Waters of the 
Country. She was informed likewiſe, by the - 
Report of the ſame Commiſſioners, that :F 
any of the Sluices remained, it would be im- 
| noble to prevent the Harbour from being 
hept open; whereas if they were all Moe, | 
@ ſmall Space of Time would effetually fill up 
the Harbour. She continued therefore in- 
flexible, and beſides ſeveral other Anſwers to 
the ſame Effect, given to the French Ambaſ- 
ſador, and to the Deputy of Dunkir4, upon 
theſe Occaſions, a Secretary of State was 
ordered, upon one of them, to write to the 
Britiſh Minifter at Paris, to acquaint that 
Court that the Queen will inſiſt that, by the 
Treaty, all Things are to be deſtroyed, quæ 
eluendo Portui inſerviunt, which ſerve 0 
cleanſe the Harbour.—That no Diſtiuction is 
therein made of what contributes accidentally 
and what directly to this Purpoſe.—— That 
the French Miniſters had inſiſted at Utrecht 
| fo have ſuch an Exception inſerted in the 
Treaty; that it was pofitively refuſed, and 

that they ſubmitted That under a charit- 
able Pretence of ſaving the Country, tlie 
French would ſave the Harbour. In ſhort, 
tlas he muſt let Monjjeur de Torcy feet, and 
by him the King, that the Queen ſces plainly 
the Correſpondence between his Officers and the 
People of the Ti a W are — fo 
* their oy | 


1 might 
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I might deſcend into more Particulars'; ; 


but theſe are, I think, ſufficient to eſtabliſh _ 


the two Propoſitions advanced above. The 
Intention of the late. Queen, and of thoſe 
who negotiated, by her Orders, the Treaty of 
Utrecht, was to deſtroy Dunkirk for ever, 
not only as a Fortreſs but as a Sea- Port. 
To this the French ſubmitted, though with 
much Reluctancy; and in this at leaft the 
Miniſters at that Time were ſeconded by 
the Voice of the whole Nation. Even thoſe; - 


who oppoſed that Adminiſtration,” were a- 


ſhamed of ſome weak Attempts made to 
depreciate this important Article 'of the 
Utrecht Treaty. They ſoon took the other 
Part. They ſounded high the Conſequence 
of it, and the Neceſſity of executing it with 
the utmoſt Rigour. They were ſo far from 
thinking the Demolition of the Fortifications 
to the Land and to the Sea ſufficient, that 
the Mole and Harbour were called by them, 
and I think rightly, the Terror, of the Britiſh , 
Nation. In a Word, they aſſerted boldly, 
that nothing leſs than the total Deſtruction 
of the Harbour, as well as the Demolition of 
the Fortifications,. could anſwer the Expec- 
tations of the Britiſb Nation. _ 

Such was the Iſſue of the firſt Diſputes a- 
bout Duntirh, a little before the Death of 
the late Queen. The French were obliged 
to proceed to a total Deſtruction of it, after 
having in vain employed a Multitude of Ar- 
tifices and a Multitude of Pretences to avoid 

N e the 
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the ſtrict and full Execution of the Treaty 
of Utrecht in this Point. | 
The turned themſelves therefore to an- 
other Method, and began to cleanſe and widen 
the Canal of Marche. The Pretences for 
doing it were the ſame as had been urged i in 
order to fave the Port of Dunkirk, under 


Colour of ſaving tae Country from Inunda- 


tions. But the plain Deſign of this Work 
was to open a new Harbour at Dunkir4, and 
a new Communication with the Sea. 
As the Work proceeded, this Deſign be- 
came every Day moreevident, by the 1 th 
and Depth which were given to the Canal of 
Mardyke, and by the enormous Size of the 
vaſtly beyond any Proportion that could be 
new Sluice, larger than that at Dunkirk and 


pretended neceſſary for carrying off the Wa- 


ters, or even for receiving Fiſher-Veſſels, 


and other ſmall Craft. 


As the Deſign became more evident, the 


Repreſentations againſt it became more fre- 
quent and ſtrong. But the Pencz drew the 


Affair into length, by the common Arts of 


Negociation, and in the mean Time purſued 


their Enterprize with all the Vigour and Diſ- 


patch imaginable; till the late King, reſolv- 
ing not to ſuffer fo manifeſt a Violation of 


the Treaty of Utretcht, ſent the Earl of Stair 
to the Court of France, ſoon after his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown. 


This Miniſter proceeded « on the Principle 


eſtabliſhed at firſt, and hitherto not once de- 
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Arted_ from. The tene Senſe of the Treaty | 
Utrecht, ſays he, in one of his Memo? 
als, am the Intention of Great Britain ig, 
that Dunkitk ſhall never have u Port again. 
From whence he argues, that fince the Port 
of Maruyke is in its Uſe a Port to the City 
of Dunkirk, as much as t old dne was; 
the King of Great Britain would have liked 
as well to have had this ſubſiſt, and only the 
Name of it changed, as to fee another Port; 
larger and mote convenient; open at a 
League to the Weſtward. 

The Anſwers, which the Court of Francs - 
made to all theſe Repreſentations, were very 
far from giving Satisfaction; but the Firm 
neſs which the Earl of Stair ſhewed, and 


perhaps the declining State of Lewis the 


XIVth, prevailed on the French Councils to 
ſtop the carrying on theſe Works ; probably 
_ with the fame Views as they have acted 
fince, to quiet the preſent Clamour, and to 
begin again upon the firſt Oceafhon. _ 
Such was the Iſſue of the ſecond Diſputes, 
about Dunkirk; when the late King of 
France died. The French neither departed 
from their Pretenſions, groundleſs as they 
were; nor ruined the Works they had made 
at Mardy#*. They kept one alive, and only. 
ſuſpended the 9 45 | 
The late King, therefore, iuſtead of drop- 
oy g this Affair, continued to puſh it; and 
ſhew :that he was determined, at any 
X Rate, 
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Rate, to have another ſort of SatisfaRtion 


than he had yet received. 
This Satisfaction he obtained "a 1 
by a Provincial Agreement made with the 


Miniſter of France at Hampton- Court, in 
the Month of September 1716, and inſerted 


in the Triple Defenſive Alliance concluded at 


the Hague between Great- Britain, France, 
and the States. General i in January. 1717. 


'The Duke of Orleans was now Regent of 


France. His political Intereſts led him to | 


defire the Friendſhip of the late King. This 


Diſpoſition was cultivated and improved on 


our _—- and the Union between the two 
Courts grew to be extremely intimate. But 
as Great - Britain and France acted in con- 
cert like Friends, ſo they acted together in 
thoſe Days like 1 If we uſed their 
Help, we lent them ours. The Dependence 


was at leaſt mutual, and when our ſeparate 


Intereſts came into Competition with theirs, | 
far from fearing to aſſert our Right, leſt we 


ſhould diſoblige our Friends; we treated 


with them like an independent Nation, who 


of 


knew that it is, or may be always made the 


Intereſt of France to keep Meaſures with 


Great- Britain, as much as it can become, 


at any time, the Intereſt of Great Britain 


to keep Meaſures with France. 
This appeared very remarkably on the 


Occaſion bs were mentioning, The Regent 


was not, I ſuppoſe, more + at; F500 — — 
i L the 
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the late King of France, nor leſs defirous of 
regaining any Advantage, which had been 
loſt, or given up; and yet he was forced to 
yield to all that we inüſted upon, for the 
effectual Execution of the Ninth Article of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 
His late Majeſty did indeed at this Tithe 
conſent, that the Canal, opened at Mardyke, 
ſhould ſubſiſt, for carrying off the Waters, 
and for the little Commerce neceſſary to 
ſupply that Part of the Country with Pro- 
viſions. This was a Conceſſion which had 
not been made before, and which-the French 
had not ſtrictly any Right to expect. But 
ſurely it was wiſe to make it in the Manner, 
and onthe Conditions, on which it was made. 
As long as a King of France had the plau- 
ſible Pretence of ſaving his Subjects from 
drowning, or ſtarving, to cover his Deſigns, - 
it Was obvious enough, by all that had paſſed 
that the Deſign of reſtoring Dunkirk, under 
this Pretence, would never be laid afide.. - 
The late King, therefore, in order to defeat 
the Deſign once for all, reſolved to take the 
Pretence entirely away ; 
By the fourth Article of the Triple: A. 
liance, the great new Sluice made at Man- 
dyke, and all the Jertees erected along the 


Strand, are to be deſtroyed, and not to be 


made uſe of for. any Port, Haven or. Sluice 
at Dunkirk or at Mardyke, or at any other 7 
Place within two: Leagues : Diſtance of either -- 


| of theſe ; the Intention of the contracting 
22 Par- 
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Parties, and the End, which they propoſe 
to themſelves by this Treaty, being that no 
Port, Harbour, Fortication, Sluice, or- Ba- 
Jon, fhall be made or built at Dunkirk, at 
the Sluice of Mardyke, or at any other Place 
_ whatſoever upon the Coaſt, II the Di- 
flance before mentioned. 

By the ſame Article it was ftipulated 
likewiſe that the Digzes or Fetrees, on both 
Sides of the old Canal or Port of Dunkirk, 
- ſhould be entirely demoliſhed down to the 
Strand, and that e other Things ſhould 

be farther done, which might be neceffary 
to the more aeg NH Deſtruction of the 
Harbour. © 
This being conſented to on the Part of 
France, his Majeſty conſented that the little 
Sluice, on the Canal of Mardyke, ſhould 
remain, provided the Breadth of it was re- * 
duced to ſixteen Foot. hs 

Alll theſe Stipulations were made with thee 
greateſt Clearneſs poſſible; and the moſt 
exact Specifications of every thing neceflary 
to render them effectual, are W Te 


the Treaty. 
Such was the iſſue of the diſputes dor 


Dunkirł, in the Fime of the late King; 


and ſurely there was good Reafon to hope, 
after the Settlement then made. that we 


' ſhould hear of them no more. The French 


were gratified in two Points, for which alene 
they contended, at leaſt avowedly; and 
INE was — to be no more a for- 
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7 ified Town, a fortified Port, or even an un- 
Fortified Harbour. 

But to the great Detriment and Misfor- 
tune of our Nation, ſo it is, that we have 
greater Reaſon than ever to renew theſe 
Diſputes. What the French were not ſuffered 
to attempt by hat Adminiſtration, which 
Sir Richard Steele called the French Admi- 
n:/iration, they have been lately ſuffered to 
do. Inſtead of not executing one. Treaty 
fully, they have. publickly violated Two. 
They actually enjoy the Benefit of the Canal 
of | Mardyke, which was indulged to them, 
that babes might remain no Colour for 
ever opening that of Daunkir4; and in the 
midſt of this Enjoyment, they have opened, 
they have repaired that of - Dunkirk, and 
contrived their Work ſo, that whenever they 
ſhall think proper to finiſh it, Dunkirk will 
be at once a better Harbour than it was, 
when it ſtood the Glory of France and the 
Terror of Britain. | 

I proceed to the particular Facts, which 
ſupport theſe general Allegations. _ » 
| Gol. Laſcells, one of the Commiſſaries 

appointed to ſee the fourth Article of the 
Treaty of 1717, fully and effectually exe- 
cuted, continued at Dunkirk till the Year 
1725, that memorable Ara, when the Treaty 
of Hanover was made, and from whence 
ſo many things, which will not be eafily 
or ſoon forgot, are to be dated. How this 
Officer came to be recalled, juſt in that 
| Ny . _ - erzteal 
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critical Point of Time, has not been ex- 


plained. Perhaps we may begin to gueſs at 
the Reaſons, when, we have gone a little 


Farther in'the preſent Enquiry. 


It is agreed on all hands, that whilſt he 
continued at Durnſirh, the old Port and 


Harbour remained impracticable, as by 
Treaty they are to remain; and that the 
little peddling Trade, which the French had 


there, was carried on by very ſmall Veſſels, 
heed through the Canal of Martyaz alone. 


About two Years after he had been re- 
called; Rumours began to ſpread, that the 
Port of Dunkirk was opened again. Theſe 
Rumours were confirmed by ſeyeral Perſons, 
who had paſſed that Way; and our 22 
At ters,” even without receiving any Intelli- 

gence from Abroad; could not be Ignorant 
2 the Truth of the Fact, ſince it appeared 
by the Eutries at the Cuftom-houfe, that 
Ships were Nee, 0 going and coming 
from the Port of Dunkirꝶ. 

As the Works for re pairing this Port ad- 
vanced, the Trade 6f. the Place, and the 
Noiſe about it encreaſed. Nay, theſe Works 
were carried forward in ſo publick a Manner 
at laſt, that it became impoſſible any longer f 
to forbear coneluding, either that our Mi- 
niſters had not been able to prevail on thoſe 
of Francs to ſtop this Violation of the 2 reaty, 
or elſe that they connived at it. 

In this State of Things, and under ſuch 
Appreheilions as a ory "ſome Members Fo 
0 i ef Nen 24182 221, * 
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the Houſe of Commons reſolved to lay. this 
Matter before the Committee of the Whole 


Houſe, appointed to take into Conſideration 
the State of the Nation. The Importance 
of it did, in their Opinions, deferve the 
moſt ſolemn Proceedings, and the Nature 
of it required that no more Time ſhould be 
loſt inſtopping the Growth of an Evil, which 
became, by every Day's Delay, greater and 
harder to eure. They got therefore ſuch 


Evidence of particular Fats, as they judged 


ſuthcient ; and they concealed their Enquiries 
with all the Care they could, leſt the Wit- 
neſſes might be prevented, by Power or 
Artifice, from appearing ; or when they did 
appear, from ſpeaking. as plainly and folly; in 
publick, as they had done in private. This 
Precaution, which is, or-ought always to be 
taken in Caſes. of this Kind, was ſurely as 
neceſſary as ever, on the Occaſion we ſpeak 
of; and the Complaints, which have been 
made of it, are indeed - hes W 2a 


verſion. - 


When, in Conſequence of theſe i 


it was moved in the Committee of the Whole 


Houſe, that ſome Perſons, attending at the 


Door, ſhould be called in, to give an Ac- 


count of the Condition of the Port and 
Harbour of Dunkirk, ***** attempting at 
firſt to hinder this Motion from paſſing; 

but the Senſe and Inclination of the the | 


mittee running ſtrongly _ bigs _ mne 


tempt failed of Oy A 


( 


The Witneſſes were called in; a they 
gave clear and diſtinct Accounts to the fol- 
kee Effect; 2 
That the Port and Harbour of Dunkirk, 
ahh had been demoliſhed'j in purſuance of | 
the Treaty of Utrecht, ſo that the ſmalleſt 
Fiſhing-Boat could not go into them a few 
Years. ago, are now made capable of re- 
ceiving great Numbers of Ships of conſi- 
derable Burthen That from Axty to 
eighty Veſſels are frequently to be ſeen there 
at a Time; and that the Port is capable of 
containing more than one Hundred and 
Fifty That, in order to make it ſo, the 
 [Sluice of Furnes has been re-eſtabliſhed, and 
he ÞPiles'of the Damme, raiſed at the Time 
of the Demolition acroſs the Entrance of 
the Harbour, have been pulled up— That 
ſeveral Works, in which the Soldiers as well 
as other Perſons were employed, have been 
carried on from Time to Time, for cleanſing 
the Harbour; for hindring the Mud and 


Sand from coming into it ; tor repairing the 


Fettees ; for preventin the Tides from flow=- 
ing acroſs the Channel, and thereby keeping 
it choaked up; for making Keys where Goods 
are loaded and unloaded as commodiouſſfy 
as before the Demolition, and for 5 
to this Port many other Conveniences o 
Trade and Navigation. That an Eugliſb- 
built Ship, which trades from Dunkirk to 
St. Domingo, was actually in the Harbour 
3 ins at the Keys, e ſeveral * 
| | an 
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and other Ships which Trade to the est. 
Indies That Ships of Force had been 
built and launched there lately, and one par- 
ticularly in January laſt, which failed out 
of the Harbour with twenty four Guns 
mounted, and is able to carry thirty fix—— 
In a Word, that ſome of the many Works, 
which haye been made for reſtoring the 
Harbour of Dunkirk, are already put into 
as good a Condition as ever ; that the Trade 
of the Town is by theſe Means very much 
encreaſed within theſe two Years; and that 
the Pilots, who lie upon the Coaſt, refuſe to 
carry Veſſels any longer into the Canal of 
' Mardyke, having Orders not to do it. 
That the Canal of Mardyke is brought ſo 
near to the great Sluice, that by removing a 
ſmall Quantity of Earth more, the whole 
Body of Water, which is at preſent carried 
into that Canal from thoſe of Berg and the 
Moere, may be carrried into the old Baſin, 
and into that Part of the Harbour, where 
the Men of War formerly lay——upon the 
| whole Matter, that the Port of Dunkirk 
may now very ſoon, and at no great farther 
Expence, be rendered as good, and perhaps 
Petter than it was before the Deſtruction of 
it, in all reſpeRs, except as to the Fortifica- 
ions. The Vitneſſes added that theſe 
| Works, which | had been carried on, at firſt, 
with ſome kind of Privacy, were afterwards 
continued without Diſguiſe, and fince laſt 
Auguſt 1 with more Vigour | than before; ch : 
that 


Ds 


: 
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that they were actually carrying on, not- 
withſtanding the Badneſs of the Seaſon, in 


January and February laſt. 


The Witneſſes, who proved theſe Facts 
were Mafters of Veſſels and others, who make 
frequent Voyages to Dunkirt, and who 
ſpoke to nothing. but what they had had 
frequent Occaſions of obſerving ; ſo that their 


Evidence was, upon a very /tri&, to uſe no 
' harſher a Word, Cro/ſi-Examination, con- 


firmed in every Part, and ſupported 1 in the 


ſtrongeſt Manner. 


As clear as it was, and as unqueſtionable 


as the Truth of it appeared to be, Reaſons 


were urged why no Reſolutions ſhould be, 


at that Time, taken upon it. The Chief of 
theſe Reaſons were, that Col. Armſtrong had 
been lately ſent to France ; that his Pre- 
ſence would be neceſſary in a farther Exa- 


mination of this Matter; and that a Time 
ought therefore to be allowed, in which he 


might be able to return; that ſeveral Papers 
would like wiſe be called for, to ſhew what 


had been lately tranſacted and what Care 


the Miniſtert had taken about this Affair; 


and that the getting theſe Papers ready for 
the Houſe would require Time alſo. Theſe 
Reaſons. were acquieſced in, tho' it was not 
hard to forſee what miele be effected by 


Delay. 
The Committee was adjourned z Papers 


were called for; the Committee was again 
| put off on the ſame Pretences for a Fortnight; 


feveral 


18 
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ſeveral Papers were brought; and, the Day 
before it was to ſit again, there were com- 
municated to the Houſe, by his Majeſty's 
Command, Copies of a * Letter from the 
D. of N. to Mr. Pointz ; of an Anſwer, from 
Mr. + Pointz; and of the following Order 
obtained from the Court of France. 


"By the | K IN G. 


ec HE Sieur— Capt. of his Majeſty? $ 
4 Ships, is ordered to repair imme- 
« diately to the Port of Dunkirk, there to 
draw up an exact State of the. preſent Con- 
« dition of the Chenal and Port of the ſaid 
„Town, and to make his Report thereof. 
« His Majeſty enjoins the ſaid Sieur to cauſe 
eto be demoliſhed all the Works that may 
% have been erected i in Contravention to the 
« Treaty of Utrecht and of the Hague, 
« Copy whercof be will find hereunto an- 
“ nexed. His Majeſty commands and orders 
ce the Governor Commandant of the Place, 
« the Intendants, Engineers, and all other 
« his Officers and Subjects to give all the 
«neceſſary Aſſiſtance in the Execution of 
& the preſent Order, 1 in Caſe of Need. Done 
40 at Verſailles the 27th of February, 1730. 


„The Dute's Letter to Points and N was dated 
February the 12th, 1729-30. 
+ Pointz and Armſtrong's Letter to the Duke v was from 
| Parisi 7th Pipes way 1729- 30. | 
"00" Signed. 
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* Signed Lewis, and underneath Phety- 


e peaur. 

Our Miniſters ſeemed to applaud them- 
ſelves very much on the Succeſs of their laſt 
Application to the French Court and it was 
talked of, in a triumphant Stile, as if there 

remained no Pretence for proceeding to any 

farther Examination of the preſent State of 

Dunkirk. But ſurely this was unreaſonable 

on all Accounts; fince if there was any 

Merit in obtaining this Piere of Paper from 

France, the Merit belonged to thoſe worthy 
Gentlemen, who brought this Affair before 
the Houſe of Commons, and in no ſort to the 

Minifiers. Beſides which, even upon the 

Suppoſition that France had now given us 

full Satisfaction, and a full Security that 

- Dunkirk ſhould be once more demoliſhed, 
according to the Terms of the Treaties of 

Utrecht and the Hague, it was ſtill proper 

and neceſſary too that the Committee ſhould 

proceed; becauſe it was proper and neceſſary 
to diſcovery how it had come to paſs that the 

Harbour of Dunkir# had been, for ſo long 
a Time, . without any effectual Op- 

poſition on our Parts. No honeſt Man, who 

is acquainted with the Conſtitution of Par- 
liament, and who knows what the Pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Commons have been 
in the bet Times, will contradict me in this. 

Permit me to add, that the Facility and 

Expedition, with which the French con- 

Tenteds * this Occaſion, to their laft 

. Oraer, 
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Order, adminiſtered more than ordinary | 
Cauſe to ſuſpect that tliey lad never been 
preſſed much upon this Head before. 
When this Houſe came again into the 
Committee of the State of the Nation, they 
had before them, beſides the fue Letter of 
our u Miniſters and the Anſwer juſt procured ' 
from France, ſeveral of the Papers, which 
had been called for, and the Evidence of 
fome freſh Witneſſes produced by thoſe 
Gentlemen, who had produced the former. 
| I fay ſeveral f the Papers, which had been 
called for; becauſe altho' the Papers called 
for by ** were all brought in; yet of 
thoſe, which had been called for by others, © 
ſome were kept back, under a Pretence that 
they could not be found ia the Offices; and 
| others, it was ſaid, would require a great ' 
deal of Time to copy. 1 6 45408 ob 
The Papers called for by * * & and de- 
livered in, were generally ExtraFs of Le. 
ters; ſo that, if one were to ſuppoſe an In- 
tention to conceal any Circumſtances from 
the Knowledge of the Houſe, this Method + 
would give a ſufficient Opportunity of doing 
it; notwithſtanding which, theſe very Pa- 
pers; imperſect as they were, confirmed and 
ſtrengthened all the Evidence given at the 
Bar. e ol e 
In order to be more clear, and to ſtate the 
whole Matter as fairly as I am able, I ſhalt :: 
take Notice, in the firſt Place of ſuch Par- 
ticulars as appeared in the Papers, or were 
177 e 
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| proved by freſs witiitſſes, in Addition to 
and Corroboration of what had appeared i in 
the proceeding: Examination; for nothin} g con- 
trary to it appeared any where. In the next 
Place, I ſhall give an Account of the Con- 
duct of our” Minifters through all theſe 
1 : e wagon; pb age ExaQueſs of which, 1, : 


the - ——— r We oY ervations,” which 1 
ptopoſe to make as I go along. 

It appeared then by theſe Papert, that in 
Marth 1727-8, according to our Stile, he 
old Harbour of Dunkirk was ſo well re- 
paired, that the” Canal of Mardyke was no 
longer made uſe of; that the Inhabitants 
worked at theſe Reparations by Moon-light ; 
that the Trade of Duntirꝶ had been carried 
on there as formerly for eight Months; and 
that a Frigate of 40 Guns was fitting i in that 
Harbour, which t ſaid to be in as good a 
| Condition as formerly, except as to the Con- 
dition of the Fortzfcations. Other Advices, 
very little poſterior'to theſe, ſpeak of a Stuice 
built it 1727, on the Canal of Furnes; of a 
new Sluice preparing for the Canal of Berg; fo 
of Engineers, who direct, and the King of 
France's Troops who carry on theſe Works. 
As this Account from the Papers agrees 
with the Accounts given by the fe, it. 
neſſes; fo the Evidence of the fecond' Wit- ; 
nefſes agrees perfectly with Bot]; for: the &y 
ſaid that the 'Sluice of Furnes had becn 

I opened 
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opened about Auguſt . 17273 that" is, +. 
eight Months before the Month of - March, 
1727-8, Old Stile; that about OZober, 1727, 
the Piles, which barred the Harbour, had. 
been drawn, and that there was Water 
enough in it for a Ship of 400 Tons.. They 
confirmed, that Numbers of Men, moſtly 
Soldiers, were employed on. theſe Works. 
Mr. Armſtrong was ſent, in 1728, with 
Mr. Cronſtroom to Dunkith,, and his. Report 
is dated from thence in September. . This 
Report is in nothing repugnant to the other. 
Accounts. On the contrary, it enters mi- 
nutely enough into the Particulars of Works, - 
which the Report agrees to. be 4 FORTY 1 
the expreſs Terms. of the Treaty. 
There are, among the Papers, other Ad- 5 
vices of the Month of May, 1729, concerning 
new Works carried on at Dunkirh, and Ac- 
counts of what was done upon theſe Advices; 
but the Papers are, from May and Fuꝶ 1729. 
entirely filent as to this whole Affair; and 
yet it appeared plainly. by the Evidence at 
the Bar, which is not contradicted, that 
from July, to the Time of bringing this 
Enquiry into the Houſe of Commons, the 
French continued to repair and mend the 
Port of Dunkirk with more Application than 
ever. It is therefore no wonder if the #it- 
neſſes ſpoke to ſome more Particulars than 
are to be found in the Papers. 
Thus have I related the Subſtance of 9 
| appeared, AY the preſent State of 
| Dunkirk, 


0 
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. 
Dunkirk, as well a concerning the Works 
carried on by the French at that Place, fince 

Mr. Laſcells was recalled from thence. Some 

Circumſtances, which I may have omitted; 

to avoid Prolixity and Confuſion, will occur 

more properly in the Second Part; where 1 3 

propoſe to give an Account of the Conduct 

of our Miniſters, thro' all theſe Tranſactions, 
dodut of their n © bs ins 


Firſt, it appears; by their own Papers; 
that the very firſt Notice, which they took 
of what the French were doing at Dunkit, 
proceeded from a Repreſentation made by 
the Penſſonary of Holland, on Advices he 
had received from France, and which were 
dated the 26th of March 1928. N. S. Now ] 
the French had been, at this Time, many 
Months working at the Harbour of Dun- 
#irk, and the Trade of that Place had been, 
during this Time, carried on as. formerly. 
Did our Minifters bnow of this, and do no- 
thing againſt it till the Miniſter of the States 
called, in a Manner, upon them ? This 
would be Conni vance in the higheſt Degree, 
Did they not Ano it ſooner ? They took 
then no Care to be informed of what paſſed 
at Dunkirk, for two Years together, after 
they had recalled Mr. Leſce/ls, whoſe Pre- 

ſence had been a Check upon the French. 


Miniſter, at the ſame Court, not to have 
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Is good Iitelligence, or having it, not fo fend 155 
it hither? | 
But there i IS another Eonkdvriliichl gilt 
behind ; for if publick Reports did not de- 
ſerve their Attention ; yet they could not be 
ignorant that the Port of Dunkirk was 
opened, becauſe they muſt know, at lea 

dne of them muſt know, and from him the 
reſt might have known, by the Entries at 
our Cuftoni-houſe * , that Ships- went daily to 
it and came daily from it. Neg J# might 
keep t them i ignorant of the pits. Works, 
by means whereof this Harbour had been re- 
ſtored. But even Neglect could not binder 


them from knowing that it was, in ſome De- 


5c reſtored ; and that, by Virtue of two ſo- 
emn Treaties, over the Obſervation of which 
It was their Duty to watch, Dunkirk was 
ever tobe, in any Degree, an Harbour again. 

Second h, as the latter Part of the fores 
going Obſervation bears particularly on the 
elder, fo 1 apprehend that the Obſervation 
| ng about to make will be found to bear as 

ard on the younger of that Pair of Brothers, 
who have had ſo long the Direction of the 
Affairs of this Kingdom; for the Advices 
which the Perifionary had communicated to 

our Court, were ſent to the Britiſh e. 


. . The. Ente, of Brandic tom tregee yere s- 


1 creaſed from 600 Tons, in the . Year 1727, to above 1600 in 


5 e Year 1729 ; and the Entries of Cambricts from 18,00 
| Half Pieces to above 31, 00 half Pieces 3 and 150 Sail of 
| Hook from 30 Lat 60 Tons, were entered at the eg a 
oule 9 t in che wats a Yeats from $727 to 1729. 
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at Parit by the Secretary of State, on the 
4th of April 1728, with Orders that he 
Would inform himſelf about them, and 
make the proper Repreſentations to the 
Cardinal, if he found them true; though it 
was not poſſible for us to have any Doubt 
of the Truth of thoſe Facts; concerning 
which, they might have had certain In- 
formation from ſo many Hands, if their 
Attention had not been wholly employed 
zin the neceſſary Eſtabliſhment of Don 

Carlos, la 6 
Walpole's Anſwer, is 1 the 8 of 
April, N. S. and it is a curious one indeed, 
- He ſends over an Information, which agrees, 
un the main, with the Advices received from 
the: Penſionary; but adds, that the Inhabi- 
tants of Dunkirk had ſeen, ſome Time ago, 
with equal Surprixe and Pleaſure, that in 
one Night their Port was opened at once, by 
the Force of an. extraordinary. Tide, which 
they. laoted upon as a king of MIRACLE. 
In this French Miracle his xcellency ſeems 
to believe; and therefore moſt cautiouſly 
propoſes to the Secretary of State, that a 
Perſon may be ſent to Dunkirk to ſee whe- 
ther what has been done there be any thing 
more than the pure Conſequence, of the 
Niles, before he ſpeaks to the Cardinal in 
-purſuance of the Orders ſent by the D. of 


N. to him. 3 5 
On the 5 2 of April, XS Searetary writes 


C the e. . and ſends him an 


Accoun t, | 


=. 
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Account, which his Majeſty has received, 
fays the Letter, of tlie Works which have 
been carrying on at Dunkirk for the Efa- 
bliſhment of the Part and Harbour there, 
 Jrom a Perſon of undoubted Credit and Skill 
in thoſe Aﬀairs. The \ Advices of the Pen- 
./fonary are owned to be true; and every ſtep, 
which has been taken at Dunkirk, is declared 
to be a diret# Breach of the Treaty of Utrecht 
and of the Triple Alliance. Walpole is directed 
therefore to inſiſt with the Cardinal, that im- 
mediate Orders be ſent to ſtop theſe Works, 
and a Confidence is expreſſed that the Car- 
dinal will take effectual Care that every 
Thing be rectified according to the Treaties 
abovementioned. All this is enforced by ſome 
Reaſonings, which would incline one to 
imagine that our Miniſters at home might 
think it neceſſary at that Time, to inſiſt 
upon the Obſervation of the Treaties. BY 
But our "Miniſter abroad did not appear 
much convinced of any ſuch Neceflity ; for 
his Excellency's Anfiver to this Diſpatch is 
more extraordinary than the /aft, and even. 
than the miraculous Jide, which, it is pre- 
tended, opened 'the Harbour of Dunkirk. 
He writes on the goth of May; that is, a 
Month afterwards; to the D. of N. ſends him 
ſome Papers, received from the Cardinal, 
relating to our Complaints about Dinkirk ; 
takes no Notice of any Repreſentations made 
by him, in obedience to the Orders ſent 
him; BY ſays very . and very tenderly, 
Y > | 
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tir he is no competent Judge of this Mair, 


and can ſay nothing. to iu. 
His Excetency's Temper wouls almoſt 


make any honeſt Man loſe his Femper ; but 
tt us examine theſe Paſſages with all the 
Indifferenee Mible.. © . 

Malpolr Information, which. he ſent the 

D. of N. agreed with that of the Penfonary. 
BY the D. of M had ſent him. He knew, 
then, by repeated Advices, that it was not 
the Tiles, but the inceſſant Labour of the 
French, Which had opened the Port and re- 


ſtored the Trade of Dunkirk, with all the 
Circumſtances already mentioned. He knew, 
er he might have known, that this mira- 


 entous Tide had happened eight Years before, 
_ Jong before Mr. Laſcells was recalled ſrom 
ankirt;\ and neither had been, nor could: 
be, of itſelf, effectual to the opening that 
Port. This being the Cafe (and it is ſo moſt 
exactly) on what Principle ſhall we account 
for Mulpoles Doubt, Delays, and the Weight 
he ſeems to lay on that impertinent Story of 
the Tide ? | 
But this is not W Wortk⸗ He holds Wndkb | 
the fame Conduct, after he has received a 
"third Information, confirming the 70 Former, 
coming from a Perſon of andaubted Credit 


and Sesli, believed by the King, and made 


the Foundation of pefrive Orders to him to- 
infiſt on having an immediate ſtop given to 
"theſe Works. He was no Fudge in this 


_— His Oraers v were not conditional in 
this 
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this Caſe, as in the former. Nothing but 
the greateſt Certainty, that the W Frm 
which the King had received, were untrue, 
and that his Majeſty had been deceived in 
them, could juſtify him for delaying one 
Moment the Execution of his Orders. Now, 
inſtead of this Certainty, what had he ? Why 
he had a Paper drawn up by the 3 
of the Marine at Dunkirk ; for which, by 
the way, he had ſtayed about a Month; "and 
at happens very unluckily that this 3 as 
inconſiſtent, as chuffling, as evaſive, and as 
impertinent as it is, owns not only the Truth 
of ſome Particulars, contained in the Advices, 
which were the Grounds of Complaint, but 
acknowleges expreſly that ſome Works had 
been made to prevent the Sands from choaking 
up the Harbour. Need I go about to prove 
that, in Conſequence of the Treatzes, the 
Harbour is to remain c/hoaked up for ever; 
and that every thing done to prevent that, is 
an Infraction of theſe Treatzes f , 
| I proceed, in the third Place, to take 
Notice of Mr. Armſtrong's Report. This, 
| Report is dated at Dunkirk the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1728, near four a after the 
TranſaQtions laſt mentioned, and confirms 
ſufficiently. the Truth of the Advices re- 
ceived. It takes Notice of an Extraor- 
dinary Tide, which had demoliſhed, in the 


Month of December, 1720, the great = 


fardeau or Digue; but it 'obferves that the 
breaking of this Digue was far from opening 
L 3 the 


. 
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e r. ſince the Sand and Earth of 
it, being ſpread by the Flux and Reflux, 
had filled "* Port, Baſin and Channel, fo 
that a Boat could not get in from the Sea- 
ward lt attributes very juſtly the openin 
the Harbour to the rebuilding the Sluice 40 
Furnes, and augmenting it with a fecond 
Food. Gate It then proceeds to particu- 
larize the ſeveral other Works, which bad ; 
been made, and afferts that ey are all con- 
 Trary to the expreſs Terms of the ninth Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Utrecht, and alfo to 
the fourth Article of the Treaty of Alliance 
made at the Hague the fourth of January, 
1717.——lt afterwards propoſed different 
Methods for reſtoring Things to the State 
they were in before the French had opened 
and repaired the Harbour —— Thus far all 
is well; but then theſe Engineers (for Cron- 
_feroom joins in the Report with Armftrong) 
turn Politicians ; and having offered what 
they judged neceſſary for an effectual Com- 
pliance with the Treaties, they take on 
them to offer what they judge may be ex- 
| Pedient, and not repugnant to the Intention 
of the Treaties; and that is, that the little 
Reigolle or Gut (o they are pleaſed to call it, 
and ſuch it might be then, in Compariſon of 
"what it is now) ſhould be left to the French ; 
and in order to preſerve it to them, that the ö 
Sluice, which they had built on the Canal 
of Farnes, in Violation of their 7 __ 

be dm be left to them likewiſe. ; 
This 


- 
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- This muſt appear a very odd Ong . 
" pockets when it comes from Mr. Armſtrong, 
who was ſo poſitive, in the late Queen's 
Time, that the Sluices at Dunkirk were not 
neceſſary to be preſerved, in order to di/- 
charge the Waters of the Country; and that 
if any of hefe Sluices remained, it would 
be impoſſible to prevent the Harbour from 
being kept open ; whereas if they were all 
deftroyed, a ſmall Space of Time would ef- 
fectually fill up the Harbour. But. fince 
that Time, he ſeems to have been enlightened 
by Ricouart, the Intendant of the Marine at 
Dunkirk; who, in the Paper abovemen- 
tioned, to which this Report refers, had un- 
dertaken to do, in three Months Time, in 
War or Peace, at the Expence of ten thou- 
ſand Livres, and with one hundred  Work- 
men, more than he owned had been done at 
Dunkirk in four Tear. 
It was Tight, perhaps, in Ricouart to ad- | 
vance this extravagant Propoſition; becauſe 
it was his Bufineſs to furniſn the Cardinal 
with Arguments to oppoſe to our Complaints ; 
but ſurely it was not our Buſineſi to build, on. 
this F oundation, ſuch Maxime, as are eſta- 
bliſhed in Mr. Armſtrong's Report, and as 
have had too much Prevalency ſince. 
France, it is argued, may, in Caſe of a 
Rupture with us, rebuild Slices, and open 
thereby the Harbour of Dunkirk” and the 
Channel, as deep and as wide as formerly. 
1 this Harbour will. be of no Advantage 
gy os , 'F ERP to 
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1 
them, till the Forti ifications to the Sea are 
rebuilt; becauſe all Ships of War or Burtheg 


were ever obliged, when this Place was i 


the beſt Condition, to go out into the Road, | 
where they may be attacked, as long as the 


Strand remains wpfortified, and there take 


in their Guns, Provißons, Sc. Therefore 
let us permit them to open their Harbour 
nor; that i is, becauſe Francę will probably, 
Caſe of a. War, reſtore and fortify the 
Port of Dunkirk again, let us allow them 
to do Part of their Work beforeſiand; becauſe 
they will not obſerve the Treaties, when 
they are zo longer bound by them, let us con- 
nive at their breaking theſe Treaties, hit 
they are bound by een 6 i 
But I. muſt bt diſmiſs this Poine ladiy 
croully. | 
Mr. Arnſirong 8 Reaſoning, which was 


very bad, when he firſt made Uſe of it, and 


which is grown much worſe. by what has 


| hap pened ſince (though there are Men wh 


Aill TT upon it) is entirely built on up- 
Pofing what is jn Diſpute, or rather what: is 


Fuly ly 4; Hroved. 
F or firſt, it is taken for granted that, in 
Caſe of a Rupture, the French will be able, 


in a ſhort Time, to reſtore this Harbour, 


potwithſtanding all that has been done, or 


can be done to defray oy it. Now this is abſo- 
| bogs denied 0b ſeveral very 8 Men! 5 


23 
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chan his Nabur, or his Integrity; and whe 
ſaid in the Houſe that he would undertake 
the Digue or Damme might be ſo made, as 
not to de deſtroyed, in 700 Years Time, with 
all the Expence France could beſtow upon 
it.) 


But beſides, how could i it lune Mr r. Arm- 
frong, when he took his Hint from the 
French Intendant, or thoſe who have been 
Mr. Armſtrong's Ecchoes, that their own 

Reaſoning turns, in this Caſe, againſt them? 
Let it beallowed them, for Argument's Sake, 
that no Ship can take its Departure from 
Dunkirk without ſtopping ſome time in the 

| Road; let it be allowed that we can attack 

and deſtroy them there, as long as the 
Strand is not fort! ed; nay let it be allowed 
that, in Caſe of a Yar, we ſhould be able 
from the Road to hinder the French from or- 
tifying the Strand. From all which they 
conclude that a naked Harbour cannot be of 
much Advantage to France, at the ſame 
Time that they aſſert that it is not worth 
while to kinder that from being done' now 
which France can and certainly will do in a 
fro Months, whenever a . ar ſhall hap- 

pet. © | 

? But ſurely it is very Wen upon this: Foun- 
dation, and in Contradiction to what is aſ- 
ſerted, that nothing can be more worth our 

while, than to hinder the French from reſtor- 
ing this Port and Harbour in Time of ' Peace ; 


n 63 reſtore it in "mg 5 
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of Var. The fame Force, which it has 

been allowed -would deſtroy their Ships in 
the Road, and even hinder them from or- 
tifying the Strand again, would equally 
binder them from reſtoring their Channel to 
the Sea, by making. FJeltees down to the 
low-water Mark, to prevent the Flux and 
Reflux of the Tides, which ſet acroſs the 
Channel, from choaking it vp with Mud and 
Sand as faſt as the Sluices by their Effect can 
clear it. Now it is undeniable, that if we 
. can, in Time of War, command the Road 
and even hinder the Strand from being for- 
tified; we can likewiſe, by the ſame Means, 
hinder the Jettees from being carried to 
 fow-water Mark. From whence it follows, 
on-the Reaſoning of theſe Gentlemen, that 
if we do not ſuffer the French to do this 
Work, by Stratagems in Time of Peace, 
they never can do it by Force in Time of 
War; and by Conſequence, if ever it is 
done it muſt be owing to the Folly, Neg- 
le& or ee of the and; of Arne 
1 Britain. Big 
Secondly, it is aſſerted. to . ooblichly 

kagws: that al/ Ships, whether of War or 
Burthen, were ever obliged, when the Ha- 
ven was at it beſt, to go out into the Road, 
and there take in their Guns, &. Now it 
is publickly known, that all Ships of Var 
or Burthen were not formerly, and are not 
even now under any ſuch Neceſſity. There 
is at . ur enough + in the Harbour 


4 
+ UF 5 


for 5 
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for a Ship of 400 Tons, and the Witneſſes had 
ſeen a Ship fail out of it with 24 Guns 


mounted. The largeſt Men of War, which 


were kept formerly on that Station, might 
be obliged to go light into the Road, and 
there take in their Guns, &c, but it is evi- 


dent that Ships of Force ſufficient to annoy = 


the Trade of Great Britain and to carry on 
that of France, did formerly and may now 
ſail out and in, without Heng n to 
ſtop in the Road. : 
Thirdly, the opening this Port, in the 
Manner it has been done, and the erecting a 
Sluice on the Canal of Furnes, tho' allowed 
to be contrary to the expreſs Terms, is ſup- 
poſed not to be repugnant to the Intention of 
the' Treaties, and to the Ends propoled by 
them. Now ſurely the direct contrary is de- 
monſtratively plain; ſo plain, by the Terms 
of the Treaty; by the Principles over and ov err 
laid down; by the Arguments over and over 
employed in the Diſputes and Negotiations 
about this Affair; and finally by Mr. Arm 
Arong's own Opinion formerly delivered, and 
followed, that it is inconceivable he ſhould 
report in Contradiction to all this; unleſs a 
Report was to be made, on this Occaſion, in 
» of a Meaſure reſolved, inſtead of 
determining the Meaſure,” in Conſequence of 
the Report; which 1 apprehend has been gots 
| Cale, on many Occaſions. 
When the French made the Gn of 
| Mardpke, they Coyered themſelves under the 
22 X Letter 
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Letter of the Treaty; and becauſe they did 
not rebuild the /ame individual Moles, ee 
a Fortiſications, as had been demoliſhed, 
they would have had it underſtood that they 
did not act againſt the Words of the Ninth 
Article of he. Treaty of Utrecht; which are, 
ne difta Munimenta, Moles, aut ageres de- 
aue unguam reficiantur, Now when they 
Have rebuilt one of the /ame Sluices; are 
_ repairing the very ſame Jettees; and are, in 
a Word, reſtoring the ſame individual Port, 
Harbour,* Baſin and Channel; we argue, in 
their Favour, that they do not a& againſt 
the Spirit or Intention of the ee pro- 
vided they do not renew the Fortifications 
on the — of Mr. Armſtrong, in this Re- 


port, does not indeed allow the repairing 


the Fettees; on the contrary, he inſiſts 
ſtrongly on the Neceſlity of deſtroying them, 
even to the Level of the Strand; but we 
thall ſee that he does little leſs than allow 
it in a ſubſequent Report; and the ſame Ar- 
gument, drawn from the ſuppoſed Intention 
of the Treaties, has been equally inſiſted up- 
dn ſince the Fettees have been i Part re- 
paired and other Warks done, wh ich anſwer 
the { ſame Ends. 

But to conclude this racing: if there 
could have been, %efore the Treaty of 1717, 
any Doubt concerning the Intentian of the 
Treaty Utrecht, as there certainly could 
not; and as his late Majeſty inſiſted very 
July and vety a that there could 
| not; 


\ 
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not; yet to urge this, after the Treaty of 
F717, is to chicane about the Spirit of 
Treaties, in Favour of the Prench, more 
| groſsly than they did themſelves in their 
own Favour, when they accepted the Vill. 
of the late King of Spain, notwithſtanding. 
all the Engagements they had taken by the 
Treaty off Partition. The fourth Article of 
the Treaty of 1717, is a Commentary on 
the zinth Article of that of Utrecht. If, 
after that, we are ſtill at Liberty to talk of 
the Spirit or Intention of the fi Treaty, 
nothing can be ever determined by any 
Treaty. The Treaty ob 1717 leaves the 
Canal of Mardyke in ſuch a State as might 
ſuffice for carrying off the Waters, and ad- 
mitting of ſall Veſſels, that there might be 
no Excuſe left for opening, in any Degree, 
the o/d Channel, which by the ſame Treaty 
is to be more effeFually demoliſhed than ever, 
in order to the intire choaking. of it up: 
How can it be ſaid, after this, that the 
Intent and End of this Treaty, as well as of 
the former, is not difappointed by opening 
this fame old Channel! and the Harbour a- 
new? F grow aſhamed of inſiſting fo long 
on a Point fo very clear, and ſhall finiſh it 
by faying that nothing could ſurpriſe or 
afflict me more than to hear fome Perſons, 
from whom better Things might have been 
expected, argue for keeping open the Harbour 
„ Dunkirk upon any Principles, and efpeci- 
ally on ſuch as theſe ; thatit is not againſt 
| | Ro the 
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the Treaties, nor againſt the Intereſt of Great- 
Britain. To excuſe Miniſters, who. have 
committed Faults, may be allowed to Friend- 
Hip, and to particular Obligations ; but there 
can hardly be a more melancholy Symptom 
in a free Government, than that of excuſing 
and even 7/tifying the Conduct of Miniſters 
by explaining away the moſt important, na- 
tional Advantage. 
Having made theſe Obſervations o on Me. 
G ; Arnſtrong $ Report, I proceed, in the fourt/ 
Place, to take Notice of what our Mini ifters 
| | gs in conſequence of it. 
What they did was in Mort This. They 
. followed his Advice, as far as it went in 
Favour of France; and there do not appear 
any Footſteps, that they followed it in taking 
effetual Care of thoſe few Things, which 
he recommends in Favour of Great-Britain. ' 
They approved his Report in all its Parts. 
They directed the Miniſter at Paris to inſiſt 
that Things might be rectified according 
to it; and the Secretary of State writes that 
tis will giue entire Satigfaction. Nay they 
5 would not ſo much as try whether France 
"would be contented with //5 than Mr. Arm- 
' frrong propoſed; for Walpole having given 
the Hint, by aſking whether he ſhould com- 
municate the whole Report to the French, 
or only ſuch Parts of it as related to the In- 
fractions of the Treaties, he is ordered to 
communicate the /e Report to the Car- 
Anal. That is, he is ordered to. tſhew the 
[ French 


SH 3a T2. 
French at once, that we were willing to 
give up to them what had never been giver: 
ub from the Treaty of Utrecht to this Time: 
and leave them a Harbour, under the ſham 
Pretences, under which n. had ſo | long 
preſſed ſor it in vain. 
What is the Return RON To to this PIR | 
| Frankneſs and Generoſity of ours? Why, 
the Cardinal, ſays he, has put the Report 
into the Hands of the Secretaty for Mari- 
time Affairs; and that, in order to hinder 
an Eclat, Direction will be given for com- 
plying with it by E e e 
Who does not ſee the Meaning of . 
A nſwer? The Eclat, that is the Noiſe, was 
already made in Great Britain, and in 
Holland too. It was publickly known in 
botli, and publickly complained of, that the 
French had, in great Meaſure, reftored the 
Port and Harbour of Dunkirk. Surely 
there could have been no Hurt in letting 
it be as publickly known, that they were 
; deftrying, at leaſt, a Part of what they had 
done in Violation of the Treaties. . This muſt 
have helped to hinder, inſtead of making 
any farther Eclat. This muſt have done 


Honour to at Court, and have given fome 


Colour, if any Thing can give Colour: to 
ſo improbable a Story, to what has been 
ſo often ſaid, and is ſaid even now, that 
the French Miniſters knew nothing of the 
Works carried on by the ene gl 
Dunkirk. a 
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to | Dunkirk, and from thence aud Anu. 
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Bol the Meaning of | this After was 
plainly to gain Time. We had ſhewn too 
much Haſte in giving up, at once, a great 
Part of what they wernted to gait: upon us ; 
and they were willing to try * they could, 
by Delay, evade performing the ſmall Part 
of what we required of them. 

I paſs to my #4 Obſervation, which wilt 


prove that this is no unreaſonable Refine 


ment, or raſh Judgment. What I have juſt 


related paſſed in Nov. 1728. From that 
Time it does not appear that the Freuen de- 
moliſhed, according to Mr. Armſirong s Re 
port, any of the Works they had made, or 


that our Miniſters preſſed them once to it. 


But though they did not demoliſb, it appears 
that they 5wi/z; for in the Month of May 
Aabewieg, az new Alarm comes, and our 
Minifters are once mofe called upon by the. 


Penſionary, who ſends them Accounts of 


farther Works carrying on at Dunkirk, for 
the Improvement of the Harbour. Theſe 
Accounts were ſueh, that my Lord _ 
feld fays, in his Letter, the Penſionary ga 

great Attention to them. Let us ſee whac 


Attention Me gave to them. 
They are ſent to the Miniſten at Paric, 


He communicates them to the Cardinal. 


The Cardinal knows nothing of the Mat- 


ter; but gives general Muranbes that no- 
thing, contrary to the Treaties, ſhall be done. 


Our Complaints are tranſmitted from Court 


is 
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is returned by the Intendant, icknowledgitig . 
in the main the Facts complained of, 7 5 5 
giving Turns to them, which one would 
hardly imagine could paſs even with thoſe; 
| who have ſo much Faith in their Miracles. 
Such for Inſtance, às this; that a certain 
Floodgute had indeed been repaired, but 
that Te was one, which had not been de- 
moliſhed at the Demolition of Dunkirk 3 
which is true for this Reaſon, that it was 
not in being at the Time of that Demoli- 
tion, but hath been Suit nce ; fo that the 
French Argument ſtands thus. We do not 
break the Treaties by repairing this mor, 
though we broke them by building it. 
This Anſwer was referred to Mr. Arm- 
firong; who (without any Examination; 
_ whether the French Intendant had not pat- 
liated and diſguiſed Matters) makes as im- 
licit and fayouradle: a Report, as the other 
could have defired. | 
A few Months ago, it was, i his' own 
Opinion, neceſſary to deſtroy the Fertees, 
newly erected, and the Heads of the old 
Ones, which had been left, and that even. 
down to the Level of the Strand. Now, 
the Piles, driven at the Head of the / 
Channel, and pretended to de deſigned only 
for Beacons and Moorings, may be allowed; 
provided Care be taken that they do not 
ſerve for the Foundations of Batterie. The 1 
neu Magazines and the new Toy are not 9 


thought of any Inconveniency. All that 
| Z France | 
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France is doing, and which the Penfionary [7 
laid ſo much Weight upon, is allowed. The 
Minſſter at Paris hath Orders to ſay ſo; 
but he is to hint, at the ſame Time, that 
""Care: be taken that no farther Works are 
carried on. He may ſpeak out in making 
theſe Conceſſions to France; but he muſt 
meaſure his Words, and not ſpeak plain, 
when he mentions what we required in 
Return; though what we required in Re- 
turn, was nothing more than a verbal 42. 
ſurance that Batteries ſhould not be made 
on the Heads of the Tettees, which we 
allowed them to erect at the Entrance of 
the old Channel... .. 

- |» ix nth; Obſervation. is 1 Though | 
we were now brought, Step by Step, to ſee 
and own a manifeſt Danger, that the Frenc/ 
might not only repair, but fortify the Port. 
of Dunkirk; yet from the Month of Juby 
laſt the Works were carried forward there 
till the Enquiry began in Parliament, with- 
out the Knowledge, or with the Connivunce 
of our mo? knowing Minifters. 

It appeared by the concurring ee of 
the Witneſſes, that they were carried for- 
ward, during this Time, with greater Ap- 
plication and leſs Reſerve than ever; that 

the Soldiers of the King's Troops worked at 
them; and that Ships X were preſſed, by the 
2 2 6 e to e S "or tus 
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After this, it is impoſſible to read, without 
N Surprize, that when Mr. Point and 
Mr. Armſtrong made the Repreſentations, 
which they were ordered to make, to the 
French Miniſters, both the. Cardinal and the 
Keeper of the Seals aſſured them, that if 
any Thing had been done toward reſtoring 
the Harbour of Dunkirk to its former State, 
or in Contravention to the Treaties of Utrecht 
and the Hague, it had been done without 
their Knowledge, and contrary to the French 
King's expreſs Commands. They ſeem, by 
this Proteſtation, as ignorant as our Miniſters 
were, of Things done in their own Country, 
and'with all the Eclat poſlible but even 
Ignorance, in this Cale, is not ory excuſe- 
able in either; for, 

Firſt, as to the French Miniſters. Taking 
what they ſay, in their own Behalf, for 
granted, that the Inhabitants of Dunkirk 

have been principally active in what. hath 
been lately done there, contrary to Treaties; 


Peet can it be ſuppoſed, with the leaſt Appear- 


ance. of Probability, that Works of ſuch 
Importance could be carried on, for above 
two Years together, without any Authority, 
or Connivance, or even the Knowledge of 
the French Court ls it, in any Degree, 

credible that the Subjects of an arbitrary 
Prince would dare to make Uſe of his 
Troops, or to preſs Ships into that Service, 
by pretended. Orders and without any real 
LA an we a eas that This could 

| 2 be 
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be done under the very Noſe, and yet without 
the Privity of the Governour Commandant, 
the Intendants and divers other Officers of 
the Marine, who are obliged to bold a con- 
ſtant Correſpondence with the Miniſters at 
Paris?——or, laſtly, can it be pretended, 
without putting the greateſt Violence on 
common : Senſe. and common Reaſon, that 
even Curigſity itſelf, the loweſt Principle of 
all our Enquiries, would not have prevailed 
on the Minifter of France to examine into 
this Affair, and gain the beſt Informations 
about it, after it had made ſo great an Eclat 
ans England and Holland? 
Jam at Loſs to find, in this Conduct, 
; any Proof that they carry their Fidelity even 
to a Nicety ; for it was certainly incumbent on 
them to be ſo informed; fince it was from 
the French Court, and not from the Inha- 
| bitants of Dunkirk, that we were to expect 
and require the ſtrict Obſervance of the 
FTreaties. When the French Miniſters there- 
fore would impoſe on us an Aſſurance of this 
Kind, ſo void of all Probability, and at the 


| fame Time give us another Aſſurance of theic 1 


doing every Thing agreeably to Treaties; 
will not the notorious Improbability of the 
one juſtify our ſtrongeſt Suſpicion about the 
Performance of the orher? When there are 
ſuch convincing Reaſons to queſtion their 
Veracity, can we, without expoſing our- 
ſelves to the Contempt of the whole World, EY 
__ intirely on * Sinceriy ? | 
- Secondly, 
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Secondly, As to the inactive Conduct of 
our Miniſters from Fuly to February laſt; 
and in order to ſet this Matter in a full Light, 
let us recall very ſhortly, and place their 
whole Proceeding in one View. 

If we look no farther back than the Vear 
1727, when the new Sluice, on the Canal of 
Furnes, was built, it is now about 3 Years 
ſince the French have worked at the Reſto- 
ration of Dunkirk. In this Time, our Mi- 
nifters have made three Complaints, and not 


one of theſe Complaints hath been made ori- 


ginally on their own Motion, and upon Ad- 
vices of their own. The two int Timer, 
they were called on by the Penſionary, and 
the /aſt Time, they were puſhed. on by the 
Parliament. The Proceedings on the fir/?. 
Complaint ended by allowing to the French 
ſome Iafractions of the Treaties, and by 
deſiring that others might be rectified. ' This 
is promiſed; but the Promiſe is not lept. In- 
ſtead of rech;fymg what hath been done, new 
Works are carried on. The Proceedings on 
the, ſecond Complaint end in our acquicicing 
to theſe new Works, provided they are e 
tended no farther. Even this Promiſe is not 
kept. The Works are extended farther. All 
Mankind know it, and complain loudly of 

it for ſeven Months 1 An Enquiry 
begins in Parliament. Our Minſters are 


ſurprized and know nothing of the Mat- 


ter. W they Had been diſappointed 
"0 WS. Wh: ſt 
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a firſt Time, my took no Care not to be 0 
a . * 
think that I bad not: tr enpheins or [FROM 
tha) any farther; and therefore I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, 7thly, that as there may be ſome 
Reaſon, arifing from their paſt Condutt, to 
apprehend that the French Court may not 
be quite ſo exact, nor ſo èxpeditious, as we 
are made to hope, in fulfilling even the /a/? 
Promiſe, which they have given us, to de- 
moliſb all the Works erected contrary to the 
Treaties; ſo there is great er likewiſe, 
ariſing from our paſt Conduct, to apprehend 
that hey do not underſtand, dn that Side 
of the Water, by Works contrary to the 
_ "Treaties, what we do and always muſt un- 
derſtand, on this Side of the Water, b 
thoſe Words; from whence it will follow 
that, by dexterous Management, we have 
brought the cleareſt Point in Nature to be 
the moſt intricate; and that whereas there 0 
never could have been Room for the leaſt 
Diſpute, if tbe Peaty of 1717 had been 
bſerved, in Explanation and Moderation 
of that of "ns Be our departing -from it 
may and muſt open a Source of inexhauſt- 
ible Chicane, © 
I have already Aan Frm 1 ne 1 
171% explains the {tention and moderates 
the Conditions of the Treaty of Utrecht, fo 
as to leave the French no Colour, either 
| from the codons or Intention of the Treaties, 
% > for 
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for doing or acting any Thing more than | 
what is there /pecifically.! expreſſed; no, not 
even on Account of diſcharging the Canals; 
draining the af Country; or cartying on 1 
their Fiſhing or any other Trade. 

Upon this Foot, therefore, the gene of 
theſe Words {Works contrary to the Treaties ; 
or Works done in Contravention to the Trea- 
ties;) is exactly and invariably determined. 
But the French have been artful enough to 
improve our Complaiſance for them, ſo as to 
ſet the Cafe of Dunkirk: on quite another 
Foot; with our Miniſters L mean; for with 
the Nation J hope and believe that AA ad 
ble to be done. 

On the former Fake; every T bing, hk . 
ba been done at Dunkirk, is (directly. *' © 
againſt the Letter of both Treaties, and 9 
againſt the Intention of that of Utrecht, ex- 
plained by that of 1717. The Rigole or 
Gut, which Mr. Armſtrong and our Mi- 
niſters allow the French, by virtue of their 
_ diſpenſing. Power, and the Sluice on the 
Canal of Furnes, to keep this Rigolle or Gut 
open, are as directly and as plainly againſt 
the Intention of the Treaties, as even forti- 
fying the Town, the Harbour, and the: h | 
would be. oe! 

But, on the other Foot, aber is le 
fos Chicane. The French may ſay (and, no 
Doubt, they will ſay) that the Intention of 
Treaties ought to be determined by the 
Senſe, i in which the contracting Parties have, 


Sp 
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by mutual Agreement, executed them; that 
as the late King allowed them to have a 
Commyuication from Dunkirk to the Sea, 
by the Canal of Mardyte; ſo they have 
Fn, allowed, 47 preſent, to have the fame 
Communication by the o/d Channel; that we 
did indeed ance inſiſt on demoliſhing their 
Reparations of the old Ferrees ; wh that, 
ſince that Time, and on Occaſion of Com- 
plaints about other Yorks, made for im- 
provipg this Harbour, we have not only 
expreſſy approved their making theſe latter 
Works,” but yu tacitly conſented to their 


repairing and ſupplying the o/d Ferzees, by a 


taking no Notice of their not deſtroyin 
them, nor of their making other Works to 
hinder as effectually the Flux and Reflux of 
the Tides from choaking up the Channel, 
as the Jettees are deſigned to do; that all 
this, together with our Approbation of the 
ne Key they have made, and the new Ma- 
es they have built, ſhew it very evi- 
dently to have been our Senſe, as well as 
theirs, that the Intention of the Treaties is 
not to. deprive them of a naked: Harbour at 
Dan ki, but only to hinder them from 
having a forliſiad Harbour there; that 
they are far from entetaining any ſuch 
Thoughts; that hey: carry their Fidelity 
even to 6 Nicety, and have not yet raiſed one 
Jingle Battery on the Strand; till they at- 
tem pt prin we e have n not t the 11 Reaſon 
Rn 80 
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to affirm that they act in Contravention 2 
7 Treaties. 


This and much more, to the 5 Effect, 
may the French ſay, whenever they are 


preſſed in good earneſt to fulfil their 4 


Promiſe, agreeably to the juſt ExpeQations 
of the Britiſh Nation. Nay, they certainly 
will infiſt in this Manner, if they were ſo 
reſſed; becauſe whatever Reaſons they may 
| bare to deſire that ou preſent Mi niſters ſhould 
continue in Power, I can hardly perſuade 
myſelf that they will, for the Sake of the 
two illuſtrious Hai undo intirely what 
they have done at Dunkirh, and fairly lay 
; aſide the Hopes of reſtoring that Port, by. 
Degrees and without Eclat, to its formec 
Greatneſs and Splendor. 

That there is Reaſon to apprehend ſuch a 
Conduct from them, we may judge by what 
we have lately heard from Dun#zr#; for it is 
ſaid that Mr. Laſcells, with ſome French Of- 
ficers, had been to found the Water in the 
Harbour and Channel. Now, to what Pur- 
| poſe can this be? If we are to ſtand to the 
Treaties, we muſt inſiſt that there be zo Wa- 
rer; at leaſt, no navigable Water at all in 
the Harbour and Channel. If we ar 
from the Treaties, to what Purpoſe do we 
_ difpare about a Foot or Fo Yf Water, more 
or leſs? 

The Queſtion does not türn on ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances as theſe; whether the Port be 
capable of receiving 50 or 100 Ships; whe- 
ther 


* 
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| ther Ships of 50 or 500 Tons go into it, or 
out of it; whether the Depth of Water be 


14 or 18 or 20 Foot, and the like; but 


fingly on this, whether it be made a Port to 
any Purpoſe, or in any Degree whatſoever. 


Perhaps, we may hear of ſome Fettees, or 
other Works deſtroyed, and a few Appearan- | 
ces of a Demolition; but let it be remembered 


that nothing can be a juſt Satisfaction and 
real Secutity to us, but the reducing Dunkirk 
once more to that Condition, into which it 


was put by Virtue of the Treaties, and fol- 


lowing them as the ſtated Rule between vs, 
and France, on this Head. Let it be re- 
membered likewiſe that whatever Satigfaction 
we may obtain, be it more or leſs, will be 
owing to the Parliamentary Enquiry, and 
not to the Care, Vigilance and Spirit of hoſe, 
who are employed in the Adminiſtration. 
After having made ſo many Obſervations 


on the Conduct of our Min ers in, this Af- 


fair of Dun fir, I am obliged, in Juſtice, to 


take ſome Notice of the chief Argument, by 
which their Creatures endeavour to excuſe 


them; for though many concur to ſcreen 
them from Cenſure, few there are, I think, 
even amongſt zheſe, who ee ien 


to juſtify their Conduct. 


It hath been ſaid then that Arent Ti imes 
ang different Situations of Afairs require 


_ afferent Ways of atling; which is a moſt 
| undeniable Truth. But as Common- place 
Wit diverts Os who. hath any Wit, ſo 

: wy Common= 
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Common place Maxims impoſe on nobody. 


who hath Senſe and Knowledge. 


It is true that d:ferent Times and Sirus ; 
tions require that Miniſters of State ſhould 
both ſpeak and act in different Manners ; 
but they are never to loſe their Oꝶject,, al- 
thougb they change, in ſome Meaſure, the 
Manner of purſuing it. This O4zed is, or 
ought. always to be, the grrateſt national 
Good. To wiſe and honeft Servants of the 
Publick all Countries will be abfolutely in- 
different; except their own ; and by Conſe- 
quence they will neither lean; to nor from 
any foreign Intereſt, but as that Intereſt is 

brought nearer to the Intereſt of their own 
Country, or placed in a greater eee to 
it, by the Courſe of Accident. 

Nou, let us apply the Maxim, thus. ex- 
plaineds to the Sen ol our Min «roof in 
the Caſe of Dunkirk. 

That we. have ſeen Kei Bs ill iſle Tim imer 
and Situations, with reſpect to Great. Bri- 
tain and France, very different from thoſe, 
which our Fathers or we beheld, during forty 

Years, is true. ILt is true therefore, that 

| ſince this Alteration of Times and Situations, 
a different Manner of /ſpeakmg and acting 
towards France hath been requiſite on our 
Part. But our general Intereſt, with Reſ- 
pect to France, is only thus far changed. 
Formerly, it was our Intereſt to oppoſe all 

Her. M eaſures, and to defy her moſt exorbitant 
Power. It is ow become our Intereſt to 

e | have 5 
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have a Communication of friendly Meafurts 
and Intercourſe of friendly Offices with her ; 
and, inftead of defying her reduced Power, to | 
be only jealous of its growing again. | 
In cultivating therefore the Friendſhip of 
Prance, and even in avoiding all Appearances 
of diſtruſting her, or being jealous of her, 
our Miniſters have ated according to the 
Rules of good Policy. The French have 
held the fame Conduct towards 27; and this 
mutual Confidence and Amity might cer- 
tainly have been productive of much pudlick 
Good, without any particular Inconveniency 
or Miſchjef. It hath been ſo to France; 
but it hath not been ſo to Great Britain; 
and the Reafon of this Difference is plain. 
The French have followed the Maxim above- 
mentioned, but without once loſing Sight of 
their national Intereſt. Whenever this hath 
come into Queſtion, they have inſiſted ami- 
cably, but they have inſiſted as ſtrongly as 
ever; witneſs the Caſe of Santa Lucia, that 
of the - Honeurs at Sea, and many others. 
Nay, whenever they could acquire ſuch a 
Pretence, as ſeemed conſiſtent with the Terms 
of Friendſhip, they have artfully enough en- 
deavoured to diminiſb our Power, as: to 
wreſt from us 5 neee, which they 


wt Aves: a Year ago a Lieutenant of an Bngli . Man of 
War was broke, as it was ſaid upon the Inſtance of France, 
for obliging a French Ship to Srrike, according to his Inftruc- 
tions, as ſhe was 5 going out of ons of our ows a "a 
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know may ſome Time or other, in au- 
Hands, be of Detriment to fen; witneſs 
the Part, which our intimate Friend, the 
late Duke of Orleans, acted in ſupporting 
the Claim of Spain to the Reſtitution of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, 

But I am afraid it will be found b. our 
Miniſters have ſuffered the Tranſports of 
Friendſhip to carry them too far in Favour of 
France; particularly, in the Caſe now be- 
fore us; for which they muſt be confeſſed 
inexcuſeable, notwithſtanding the wiſe Apo- 
thegm quoted in their Behalf; unleſs they 

can ſhew that, by departing from a ſtrict 
Obſervation of the Treaties, with reſpe& to 
Dunkirk, they have avoided a greater Evil, 
than the Danger of ſeeing this Port reſtored 
is and muſt be reputed; or elſe that 
have procured to their Country a greater 
Good than that of keeping Dunkysr# in the 
State, to which it was reduced, and in which 
it was to continue, according to the Treatres. - 

If this /e Excuſe, which can be made 
* our Miniſters, will avail them little, 
when it comes to be tried by the Rules of 
Reaſon ; it will be quite exploded, when we 
have Recourſe to Experience, and compare 
the Conduct, which was held by our . 
ters, in the Years 1716 and 1717, with 
that which has been held for theſe three ot 

Jour laſt Years, as well as the Situation of 
Affairs, at that Time, with the W of 
Affen, GY the latter Period. 


I . The 
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The Purport of the Provifonal Agree- 


ment made in 1716, which was inſerted in 
the fourth Article of the Alliance made in 
1717, hath been already mentioned. The 
French were far from conſenting eaſily to 
make this Step; and nothing leſs than the 
Firmneſs, which we then ſhewed, could 
have forced them to it. I doubt not but they 
would gladly have deſtroyed entirely the Ca- 
nal of Marayke, if they might have been 
permitted to have had that Rigole, or Gut 
(for there appears an Affectation i in calling 
it any Thing but what it is, a Channel) 
' which hath been allowed them fince. The 
Harbour of Dunkirk is a Tide Harbour, and 
therefore liable to much Inconvenieney; but 
this Inconveniency was, in great Meaſure, 
remedied by the Situation of the o/d Channel, 
now reſtored, which runs ſtrait down to the 
Sea from the Harbour, and hath the Raad 
before it, in which Ships ways at all Times, 


get, into the Port. 15 
The Canal of Mardyke runs a great Way 
ont and/ makes an Elbow, before, it can 


deſcend to the Sea; and when it comes 
there hath no Road acroſs the Entrance of 
Jt; for which Reaſon; Dunkir&' can never 
be of that Advantage to France, and of that 
Danger to vs, with fis Opening to Fae a 


as with the other. | 
The late King therefore conſented; as is 


ablarved above, to leave the Canal of Mar- 


| dyke, reduced. aber ö to the n of 


the 


* 
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the Provifional Agreement; but he was ſo 
far from giving the leaſt Way to any Thing, 
which might tend to open the o/d Channel, 
that he expreſly ſtipulated the doing of every 
Thing neceſſary for the Farther and more 
compleat Deſtruction of it. Thus we ſee the 


Difference between our former and our late 


Conduct. Let us confider how we ſtood, at 
that Time, with France, and what was. the 
Sang Situation f our Affair. 

We were then as cloſely au with 


0 ee as we are no; and the Maxim of - 


cultivating. this Unzoz' prevailed as ſtrongly 


in our Councils. A Storm from the North 


was then much more to be feared than zoo. 
The late Czar's Grandfather was then alive 
likewiſe. How we ſtood with 20% Princes, 


and what we had to apprehend from their 
Arms, I need. not explain. At Home there 


were ſome Remains of a Rebellian not totall y 


extinguiſhed, and a Jacobite! Party ſtill in 
being. The Swed 5 Plot againſt the Go- 


vernment was carrying on at that Time. Al. 
beroni was ripening his formidable Schemes, 


which he began to execute in 1717, and we 


were in Concert with France, en ene 
ſures to oppoſe them. 1 8 


Let me aſk now any Man, of cw 


- Tngenvity, whether an Argument, drawn 


from the Situation of Afﬀairs,' to excuſe 
ſome Compliances with France, might not 
have been urged with a better Grace at that 


Time, than it could be urged, for the ſame 
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| Surpoſe, now? He will certainly” anſwer 
that it might; and yet it is urged ow; not 


to excuſe ſome little Compliances, but to 
excuſe what bath been done, in direct Con- 
fradiftion to the Treaties, and for giving up 
to France a great Part of the Advantage and 


Security, which we were in Poſſeſſion of 


This Difference of Condudt is therefore not 


to be accounted for by the Difference of 


Times and Situations. It is to be accounted 


for by nothing, but by the Dierence of Men: 


We had then other Minifters at Home to 
give Inſtructions, and another Miniſter at 


Paris to execute them. The Times and our 
Situation, in the Tears 1716 and 1717, were 


not more favourable to us, than the Times 
and aur Situation in the Years 1727, 1728, 
and 1729 ; and our national Interets, with 


Reſpe& to Dankir4, hath been exactly the 


ſame in Sor; but our Miniſters had not then 
negotiated themſelves into an abſolute De- 
pendance on France, nor learned perhaps a 
Leſſon, that it is much more eaſy and pro- 


fitable to evade or defeat a Parliamentary 


Enquiry, than to govern well at Home, and 
to ſupport the Interęſis, the Honour, and the 
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VINDISATTON; and 10 Zhe Libels, 
vie have come, or may come from the 
E Quarter againft the PERSIN, laſt men- 
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7 is- irmpeſible t te have read NY Pls 

 which'thave been publiſhed againſt the 
itinge of the Craſlſinan, and not have ob- 
ſetved that one principal Point hath been 
laboured with” conſtant Application, and 
ſometimes with a little Art. The Point 1 


| mean hath been This; to make all the Diſ- 


tes about national Affairs, and our moſt 
ortant Intereſts, to paſs for nothing more 


8 which habe heen raifed' by the 
Pique and Reſentment of one Man, oh d by 


theIniquityand dangerous Defighs of anther. 


Nothing, which could be ſaid or done to 


inculcate this Belief, hath been neglected. 
my ſame Charges have been repeatedalmoſt 


very Week, and the Publick hath. been 
rmodeftiyidelived: to pay no: Regatd to tlnde- 
niable Facts, tb unanlwered ind thanfwer- 
able Arguments, becauſe theſe Facts: and 


thefe Arguments were ſuppoſed, by the m. 
v5 Aa 1 e 
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niſterial 77 riters, to come from Men, to 
whom Zheſe Hirelings aſcribed, againſt all 


Probability, the worſt Motives, and whoſe 
Characters they endeavoured to blacken with» 


out Proof. Surely this Proceeding rendered 
it neceſſary, at leaſt not improper, at the 


Concluſion of thoſe Remarks, which were 


to conclude the Collection of the Craftman, 


to ſay ſomething concerning the Perſons, 


who had been ſo particularly attacked on 


Account of the Part, which they, who 


railed at them, were pleaſed, to ſuppoſe that 


theſe Gentleman had in the Writings, con- 
tained in that Collection. This, I ſay, was 


neceſſary; at leaſt proper; not in order to 
raiſea Spirit, as it is impertinently ſuggeſted 


in the Libel, which lies before me; but to 


_ refute Calumny, and to remove at leaſt ſome 


of thoſe Prejudices, which had been raiſed, 


or renewed, on the Occaſion of theſe Writings, 


and which were employed to weaken _— 
Effect of them; an Effect, which may be 

ſaid with ruth to have been aimed at the 
noble Pair of Brothers ; ſince it keeps up a 


national Spirit of Enquiry and Watchfulneſs, 


which it is the Intereſt of 79% Perſpns, as it 
hath been their Endeayour, to ſtifle; and 


= which. it 1s the Intereſt of every other Man 
in Britain to preſerve in himſelf, and to 


nouriſh 1 in others; an Effect, which cannot 
be ſaid, without the greateſt Untruth, ta 
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| have been aimed againſt the preſent. Settle- 
ment; ſince the higheſt Inſolence, which 


can be offered to his Majeſty, is to attempt 
to blend his Intereſt and his Cauſe with 
thoſe of his unworthy Servants, as the Tools 
of theſe unworthy Servants are every Day 


employed to do, and probably at his Ma- 


Jeu: s Expence. 


Something was faid thereforeby the Crafs 128 
man, in his 58 of the 22d of * May, to 


the Purpoſe I have mentioned. If he went 
out of his Way, {or he ought moſt cer- 
tainly to confine himſelf to Things, and 


die 4 5 Perſons as little as poſſible) he 
it on great Provacation. He 


went out 
carried Truth and Reaſen along with him; 


and he uſed a Moderation and a Decency „o 


which his Adverſaries are Strangers. 


To fet this Matter in a full Light, let us 
conſider what he ſaid; let us conſider how 
he hath been anfwered ; and, by fairly com- 


paring both, let us put 'the whole Merits of 


this Cauſe upon one ſhort but deciſive Iſſue. 


It will be Time afterwards to make a few 


Obſervations on the Clamour raiſed ; on the 


Reaſons and Deſigns of it; in a Word, to f 


detect the mean Artifice and filly Expedi- 
_ ents, to which the two honourable aun: of 


the 'Remarker are reduced, In doing this, 


I ſhall neither affect to declaim, nor to in- 


—___veigh, though I have before me an inex- 
Wee Leier x XXIV. in Oldcaſtle- 4 Remarks on. the Hiſtory of 


Tagen, Printed for R. Franklin,” 


WIA A's | hauſtible 


» 


OC) | 
hauſtible Fund of Matter for both, and the 
Law of Retaliation to bear me outs, As [ 

c * 3 £ 7 
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am perſuaded the, Men, I have_to.do with, 


1 can raiſe no Paſhon in the Perſon concerned 
fo have I no Need of endeavouripg $0 raile 


the Paſſions of others, But to proceed. 
Tus Craftſman took Notice of thole ger 


; 
I 
? 
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| 


| cuſations, which are brought againſt the 
Gentleman he mentions in the /econd \Place— 
I meddle not With the Defence of the other, 
which hath been undertaken by an abler 
| Pen, —Some of theſe heanſwered in general 
= only ; and yet he anſwered them as particu-, 
* 6 larly as he ought to have done for Reaſons of 
Honour, which are touched upon by him, and 
| 


ittle mote opened by me. 
other Points, not at all af- 


fected by theſe Reaſons, on which no; Ex- 
planation Was neceſſary. to be given by the 


* But there were 


Accuſed, and on which the Cre/{ſinar had 
Right to, demand Proofs from the Aocuſers. 
Tie Wore Points, of 4 more determined 


Nature; ſuch as admitted of no different 


Conſiragions ; ſuch, ap.comle not be altered 
by Circumſtances. They were of 2 more 
| publick Nature; fuch as the Men, who 
brought the Accuſations, me hape it in 
their Power to prove, if they wgre true; 
ad ſuch therefore as muſt be falſe, if the 
Men, ho brought the Accuſations, were 

not able and ready to prove them 
On. theſe the Craft/man infiſted. He 
#ffirined Propoſitions direQly contrary to he 


Accu- 
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Aecufations brought. He appealed to un 
. Authority for the Truth of what 
affirmed; and to 97 in particular, which 
ſhould: have been' treated with more Reſpect 
by the Remarker, ſince it will outweigh; at 
home and abroad, a thoufand ſuch AS 
rities as thoſe of his Patrohe. He chal- 
lenged all Mankind 70 7 
Proof, in Cntradiction 
| 3 Affirmations. . 
Was there any Thing Untait, or indecent 
| 75 this Proceding ? Was there any Thing in 
it, which could provoke the Choſer of thole, 
who are Friends to Truth and Juſtice? If 
they, Wh brought theſe Accuſations, had 
been ſuch, an Opportunity was preſented to 
them of Sobifting the guilty Man at the 
very Tribunal, before which his Cauſe had 
been pleaded. By producing Proof on theſe 
Heads, they had it in their Power to con- 
demn him upon all the Reſt; and if this 
Part of the Charge was made good, the 
Opinion of Mankind would haye been fairly 
enough decided as to W 
Iſſue being joined therefore in this Man- 
ner, the accuſed Perſon muſt be found guilt . 
of all the Crimes laid to his Charg e; Or his 
Accuſers muſt be found guilty of Saodes, of - 
Calumny, ' and of the worſt Sort of Aſſaffi- 
nation. 
Thus the Croft inan left the Matter. ret | 
ſee what hath been ſaid in Anſwer to him. 
N paſs over the many ſcurrilous Productions 
Aa 3 „ 
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of thoſe weekly miniſterial Scolds, who are 
hired to call Names, and are capable of little 
more. The elaborate Libel, intitled Remarks 
on the Crafiſman's V * "Bs un ſeems to be 
the utmoſt Effort of their and their Patron's 
collected Strength; and tho' 1 have waited. 
ſeveral Days to ſee if they had any more 
Scandal to throw out; yet I never doubted 
an Inſtant from what Quarter this remark- 

able Piece came into the World. 
The whole Pamphlet is one continued 
Invective, and deſerves no more to be called 
Remarks on the Craftſman, or an Anſwer to 
him, than the [Railing and Raving and 
throwing of Filth by a Madman deſerve to 
be called an Arfwer to thoſe, who unwarily 
paſs. too near his Cell. All, that Malice 
could ever invent, or the. Credulity of Par- 
ties, inflamed by Oppoſition, receive, is aſ- 
ſembled. Truth is diſguiſed by Miſrepre- 
ſentation, and even many Things, ex the 
noble Pair know to be falſe, ate affirmed as true. 
But you will aſk, perhaps, whether the 
Challenge is not accepted, and whether 
Proofs are not brought to contradict the 
plain and poſitive Affirmations made by the 
Cramftſman? I anſwer, the Challenge is ac- 
cepted, and the Remarker aſſures us that he 
hath brought Proof in numerous Inſtances 
againſt theſe Affirmations; which is the 
more generous, becauſe the Craftſman ex- 


acted but one /ingle Proof in n of. - — 


e them. . | uw 


; — 


it may be proper to aſſure them of, that 
I may. pretend to miſtake the Craft mans 
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The 2 of theſe Affirmations Was, that | 


the Gentleman concerned never entered into 
Engagements, or any Commerce with the 
Pretender; till he had been attainted and cut 


of from the Body of hit Majeſtys Subjects. 
et us examine the Facts, which we 
find ſcattefed up and down in the Remarks, 
which may be applied to prove, in Oppo= 
ſition to this Affirmation, what hath been 


To often aſſerted, that Zhis Gentleman 204 


4 zealous Jacobite and an Agent of tlie 
Pretender, even in the Reign of the late | 


Deen. 


The f= Fat ot this Kind is this. He eff 
the Kingdom. His high Treaſon, aniong other 
Crimes, was confeſſed by his ſhameful Flight. 


Had the Libeller proved this high Treaſong 


I might agree that the Gentleman leaving 


nis Country was a Coſiſequence; but I can 


never admit that it is a Proof of his Guilt. 


Could no other Reaſon for leaving His Coun- 


try be given, except his Guilt, his leaving 
his Cs try would be a ſtrong Preſumption 


againſt him. But many other Reaſons will 


ſoon occur to thoſe, Who remember the 
Paſſages of that Time; and Reaſons there 
are of a more private Nature ſtill, which 
would be very far, to ſay no more, from 
reflecting Diſhonour on a Step, which is 


called, by theſe foul-mouthed Advocates of 
Power, ſhameful and ignominious. One Thing 


% 
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apd to miſapply his Words no more. It is 
=o” The Gentleman never declined a Con- 
teſt with the 1 honourable, Patrons of this 
Libel. Oze. of them was, in thoſe Days, 
below. bis Notice; and he never found, upon 
Trial, that he had Reaſon to apprehend 

= being foiled. by the : other. But We muſt 

1 not yet diſmiſs. this Article. 

L If the Proof we, are examining, Proves 
any thing, it would prove too much. 
decline, in certain Circumſtances,, a xj | 
if to go into voluntary Exile, either before 
a Trial, or even after Condemnation, were 
abſolute Proofs of Gilt, the Conduct of 
many greater and better Men than the Per- 
ſon now accuſed would deſerve our Cenſure, 
and' that of Calumnjatars, as as vile as theſe 
Libellers, would merit our Approbation. 
Metellus and Rutilius muſt be condemned, | 
Apulerus and Apicius muſt be juſtified... | 

This fort of Proof Ne not appearin 9 
ſufficient to make good the Charge, that 
this Gentleman was engaged with the Pre- 
tender before his Attainger, great Manas 75 
taken, and much Rhetorick is employed to 

ſhew, what we ſhall not preſume to __—_ 
tradict, that he ought, not to have engaged 
in that Cauſe after his Attainder. Neither 
did the Craftſman inſiſt on this Circum- 
ſtance as a Defence of the Perſon. accuſed. 
He fixed this Date of the Engagements 
mentioned, in Contradiction to Theſe, Who 
had Alley affirmed Ns thei e * 


were 


21 


W Nan they ſuffer it, are ſeldom able to 
ö 3 
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were much more antient. But” he neither 
urged. it as a Defence, nor pleaded it as an 
Excuſe; and yet I am perſuaded that this 
very Circumſtance had ſome Weight with 
i when that excellent Prince, 
the Mildneſs of whoſe Temper, and the 
Clemeney af whoſe Nature, would have | 
rendered him amiable in the moſt private 
Statibn, and made him al moſt adorable in 
that great Elevation, to which the Providence 
of God had raiſed him; when that excellent 
Prince, L ſays: was pleaſed on his on Mo- 
tion, and wWithout:any Application from the 
Penſan here ſpoken of, to extend his preſent, 
and promiſe his future F avour to him. 
Tho' the Crafiſnun did neither ſay nor 
intend what has been objected by the Re- 
marker tochim, yet he might perhaps mean 
ſomething more than hath been obſerved; 
and if he did mean it, he meant to inculea 
upon this Occaſion, a very uſeful,” genetal 
Truth. Let us grant that the Man, who 
engages: againſt his Country, even When he 
has been oppreſſed in it, or driven out of it 
by Violence, is not to be defended”; that 
theſe are Occaſions, wherein we ought to 
kiſs the Rod, which ſcourges us, and reve- 
rence that Authority, which we think has 
been unjuſtly exerciſed againſt us. But then 
let it be granted like wiſe, that human Phſſfons 
are ſo ſtrong, and human Reaſon ſo weak, 
that Men, who ſuffer Perſecution of who | 


keep 


keep within theſe Bounds of hervical Modes 
ration. They will be apt to ſeize the Op- 
portunities, which may be offered, of re- 
fiſting; or of attempting to repair the Injuries 
done them. They will flatter themſelves, 
that they do not vow their Revenge again/! 

' the People, the innocent and cbllective Body 
of their Countrymen, nor go about to ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution of the Government. They 
will perſuade others, nay they will perſuade 
themſelves, that they do not ſcek Revenge, 
but Redreſs; nor aim to deſtroy the Law, 
which puniſhes, but to prevent the Abuſe of 

it, which perſecutes. Thus will Men, who 
actually ſuffer, be apt to reaſon ; and if the 
Caſe be common to.Numbers, they will be 
apt to proceed from reaſoning on ſuch Prin- 
ciples, to act upon them. Wiſe Govern- 

ments therefore have been careful to diſtin- 
W  guith between Puniſhment and Perſecution; 
| have never ſuffered the former, however juſt, 

| neceſſary, or ſevere, to carry the leaſt Ap- 

pearance of the latter. Ludlow was juſtly 
puniſhed. My Lord Clarendon, whom the 
Remarker hath fo ſtrongly yoaked with the 
Regicige, was unjuſtly, ungratefully and cru- 
- _ _elly perſecuted. We may pronounce, with- 
out Uncharitableneſs, that the former would 
have taken any Opportunity of ſubverting a 
ſecond Time the Conſtitution of his Coun- 
try; not from Ręſentment alone, but from 
| Principle. The latter would have ben 
n moyed by no Reſentments to diſturb that” 
| Be | | Frame 


H \ 


Gong ln 
Frame of Government, which he had con- 
tributed ſo much to reſtore. The former 
Example therefore hath nothing to doin 
this Place, and if I admit the /afzer, it will 
only ſerve to ſhew us how Men /hould a, 
not how they do act. It will be one Example 
of Virtue, oppoſed to innumerable Inſtances 
of Frailty. Innumerable, indeed, are the 
Inſtances of Men in all Ages, who: havin 
been driven out of their Country. by Vio- 
lence, have endeavoured, even by, er 
to return to it. This is the general and 
known Courſe of Nature; depraved indeed, 
but human; and ſince it is ſo; if we allow 
that Hey, who diſturb a Government, be- 
cauſe they think themſelves perſecuted, de- 
ſerve no Excuſe, we muſt allow that thoſe. 
who give Occaſion to this Diſturbance by 
Perſecution, deſerve very little. 
I hope I may deſerve ſome for this Di- 
greſſion, into which the Remarker led me; 
and I return to my Subject, by ſaying that 
neither the Craf? ſman hath pretended, nor 
do I here pretend, to excuſe the Engage- 
ments, which 7his Gentleman took, after his 
Attainder, and which his late Majeſty ſo gra- 
ciouſly pardoned ; but that his taking theſe 
Engagements, after his Attainder, is no 
Proof that he was under them before ; and 
that his going out of the Kingdom, in the 
late King's Reign, is no Proof that he was 
5 Zealous Facobrte, and an Agent of the Pre- 
n in the late — 8 Reign. 


The 
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The * finding himſelf unable to 
make this Charge good, leſſens the Charge 
that he may ſuit his, Proof to it. If he can - 
not prove that the Gentleman was in the In- 
tereſts of the Pretender, before his, Attain- 
der, he will proye at leaſt that he had a ſtrong 
Propenſſan to thoſe Intereſts; and how does 
he prove even this? He aſſerts that in tie 
' Year 1702, this Gentleman was one of ithe 
 irtuous 117, who gave. their Votes to throw 
out the Bill for ſettling the Proteſtant Su- 
relſion, &c. Falſe and impudent Aſſertion! 
A few Pages before he pretends to have the 
9475 Book of the Hauſe : of Commons be+ 
ore him. Had he it before him now If 
he had, how can he affirm, in direct Con- 
tradiction to it? If he had not, how could 
he venture to affirm any thing, concerning 
— Matter? The Bill for ſettling the Pro- 
eſtant Succeſſion, in the preſent royal Family, 
45 ws the Houſe of Commons in the Month 
of May 1701, not in 1702 and it paſſed 
nemine contradicente, to bring in a Bill for 
the farther Security of his M Majeſty's Perſon 
and the Succeſſion of the Crown in the Pro- 
- ant Line, and extinguiſhing the Hopes of 
e pretended Prince of Wales, and all ather 
N aud their open and ſecret Abet 
tors. This Bill was accordingly brought 
in, and the Perſons who, by Order of the 
Houſe, prepared and brought it in, were 
Sir Charles Hedges and one Mr. S. JOHN. 
In the Progreſs 0 £his Bill through "the 
| | ; 9 


ETA) 
Houſe,. it · appears that there were ſome De- 
bates and Piviſions about particular Clauſes 
and. Amendments ; but the Bill was paſſed 
without any Diusſon ; fo infamouſly falſe is 
this js "gn made by it Libeller, that 
there was no Diviſion of 117, or of any 
other Number, for throwing out either 2e 
Bill which fettled. the Succejhonz or the Bill, 
which was made for tlie farther Security of 
. There was a Diviſion indeed, of 117 
againſt 118, upon a Clauſe; added by the 
Lords to a Bill for inlarging the. Time for 
taking the Oath , Abjuration, &c. and 
this happened in the; Year yo; but what 
Relation, hath rh Fadt to the Fact afletted'? 
Whether the Gentleman voted againſt tis 
Clauſe, or not, I am unable to ſay ; and it: 
is to no Purpoſe to enquite; for the Clauſe 
regarded only ſuc Perſons as had neglected to 
take, the Abjuration Oath in Time, and pro- 
vided that if ſuch Perſons. had forfeited any 
Offices;, Benefice,” & c. to which any ather Per- 
on had. been ee. the former ſbauld not 
bs e by taking. the Advantage of tun 
If this perch Proof is not an- 
— 4 Inſtance of the vileſt Galumniation' the 
Libellen himſelf confeſſes that the Crafts 
man's Challenge was properly made; and that. 
there is not one Prop in tic World _— 
his general Affirmations.' 1 
. Another Fact, which is advanced acne 
pathetically declaimed upon, for Reaſons 
not hard, to be diſcovered, is likewiſe applied 
| to 


\ 


to maintain the ſame ee This Gentleman 
ſays the Libeller, hau the Tmpudence to op- 
poſe his pręſent "moſt ſacred Majeſty, when he 
demanded a Writ of Right———T, he Writ of 
Summons to Parliament. He afterwards 
cauſed the Elector f Hanover's Miniſter to 
be forbid the Court, for no other Crime than 
having. demanded that ' Writ." And did this 
Gentleman oppoſe this Writ ? Nay, did any 
other Servant of the late Queen oppoſe it? 
Falſe and impudent is the Aﬀertion. It was 
ordered to be made out the very Day * it was 
demanded. .-If the Miniſter, ho demanded 
the Writ, was forbid the Court, was this 
Gentleman the Cauſe of it? Is every diſagree- 
able Circumſtance to be aſcribed to him in 
an Affair, which was too important not to 
be laid, by the proper Minifter, ' that is by 
the Chancellor, not the Secretary, before 
her late Majeſty and her Council; and in 

which it may be ſuppoſed that her Ma gelty's 
Reſentments were alone ſufficient to deter- 
mine ſuch a Reſolution ? Beſides, if the Mi. 
niſter received the Affront mentioned, was it 
ſingly and abſtractedly for demanding tie 
Mrit; or was it founded on the Manner of 

demanding, and on many other Circumſtan- 
ces, ſome expreſſed and ſome hinted at in 
the Letters, writ ſoon afterwards by the late 
Queen to her late Electoral Highneſs the 
Princeſs Soplua and to his preſent | Majeſty, 


which lye before me in the printed Annals 


vide Anal of the Reign of Ween n 


b1 of 


\ 
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„ Queen. Anne's Reign? Was the Recep- 


tion, given by his /ate'Majefty, then Elector, 


to the Minifter, who made this Demand, at 


his Return home, ſuch a one as ſhewed his 
Majeſty's Approbation of this Meaſure, and 
his Diſapprobation of what had happened 


here upon it 7—1 ſay no More 9: 


We have now gone through all Nes ind 
in this Libel, which ſeems not ſo much as to 


aim at making good the, Head of Actu- 


ation, on which the Craft/man' made his 


S Q AAA 14s hatin ont Ef! 
On the ſecond Head, the Craftſman af- 


firmed that the /ame Gentleman never had any 


Commerce either direci or indiref#, inconſiſtent 
 woith; the Engagements hie took after his At- 


tainder, whilſt he continued in them. Now, 


this Affirmation, inſtead of being diſproved, 
is evaded.” It it foreign to me, ſays the Re- 


 marker—Is it ſo : Have not all his cri 


bling Aſſociates charged this Gentleman over 


and over for being treacherous to the Pre 


tender; for being engaged with him; and at 


the ſame Time a Spy and a Partiſan, ſuch 


is the Language they uſe, of the late King? 
Is not the flat Contradiction given to this 
Lye a Part of the Challenge made by the 


Craftſman ? Hath not this Libeller accepted. 
the Challenge? Hath he not called it a weak, 


a foohſh and a laviſh Defence? May he 
evade it after all his boaſting ? Is he not 
bound to make it good in every Part, or to 
own the Charge,of Calumn y. which I make 


5 n —— — 2 Re ů — 
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on . on the whole er Fribbling Cre, and 
on Zhofe, who pay them? What he, or they 
will own, I neither know nor care. What 
the Publick will detetmine: is erĩdent. 
Ona thari Head of Acrigſariun age gf 5h | 
Gentlemaii, the: Craftſinan atfirmed, that 
ſince he was aut of therBngapenientslaft men- 
tioned, e hath: had nd Commerce, eiiſier di- 
rei on inuinect, in fuuour f thut Cauſe. 
Now, upon fir Head, though the Accuta- 
tion bermotigiven up in Terms, yet is it as 
little maintained, or ſupported by Proof as 
the a. The- LikeliB indeed, calls the 
Gentleman a · Leviathan of Trenſon; d iſplays 
the tetrible Dangers, which would. have at. 
tended the reinſtating him: p reſumes to call 
it a Libel on the late-King's Memor Vo ſay 
tat nie hu ſual Intentions;;; and yet 2 — not 
deny that his Majeſty fignified his-having | 
ſuch Intentions... In fhert, with mueh Bom- 
| baſk, he makes the Panegyrick-of his Pa- 
Zrotiz for defeating” theſe: Intentions." > Þ halt 
not condeſcend to make one ſingle Remark 
on this Rhapſody of Seurrility and Adulation. 
Such Poiſom carries its Antidote along with 
it into the World; and no man will be at a 
loſs to judge whether) publick: or: private 
be determined the Seruant, in this 
Caſe, to defeat therIntentions of the Maſter. 


Which ever they were, he, who can believe 


chat the Gent/eman ſo often mentioned has 
upon him any of that Ohigation, which the 


Craftſman diſclaims for him, deſerves tc be 
pitied 


3 Cy 


„ 
pitied; and he, who can bring himſelf up 
to affirm it, deſerves to be deſpiſed. But 


8 before I leave is Article, it may not be 


improper, nor unreaſonable to enquire, by 
what Criterion good Subjefs to his Majeſty 
and faithful Friends to 3 preſent Eſtabliſb- 
ment are to be diſtinguiſhed and known: 
Are all thoſe to be reputed ſuch, who al- 
ſumed the greateſt Zeal for the Proteftant 
Succeſſion formerly? This cannot be; 
for many of the Tories have this Title; 
and all, who ever wore that Name, are pro- 
ſcribed by the Sytem we have advanced, 
Are all theſe to be reputed ſuch who were- 
alike zealous for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
and who have beſides made conſtant Pro- 
feſſion of the Principles of Whiggiſm ? | 
This cannot be neither; fince many ſach as 
theſe are daily ſtigmatized with the re- 
proachful Names of Malecontents and Incen- 
diaries ; and fince Endeavours are uſed, by 
falſe Deductions and by arbitrary Interpreta- 
tions, to prove them Enemies to the Govern= h 
ment, and in Effect arrant Traitors. 7 
What is his Criterion then? I am able to 
diſcover but one, and it is this; being for, 
or being againſt the noble Pair of Brothers, 
the two honourable Patrons US the R emarker. 
Without the Merit of approving their Con- 
duct, no Man is to be reputed a L faithful 
Subjetf, or a Friend to his Cakes, With 
this Merit, and with that of a A Sub- 
Ur even hey, Who have been the moſt. 
B b. obnoxtiaus, 


5 „ 
obnoxious, may be received; and they, who 
have been called Enemies to the Government, 
as loudly as any others, may be inrolled 
among its Friends. This Practice of en- 
deavouring to confine the Intereſt of the 
Government tq as narrow a Bottom as that 
of two Miniſters, has been of late moſt au- 
daciouſly purſued. It has been ſaid in di- 
rect Terms, * that #f his late Majeſty had 
put the Adminiſtration into any other Hands, 
he would have been unjuſt to thoſe brave 
Men, who had done and ſuffered much to 
ſerve Him; and that he would not have de- 
erved to wear the Crown, if he had not 
employed the Men, whom he did employ. —— 

Here, again, there might be room for ſome 
particular Reflections, if I was diſpoſed to 


whom his royal Father 


* 
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did employ ? The Aſſertion is not even ex- 


tended to Party. It would have been ſtill 
indecent if it had. But it is confined to a 
certain Number of particular Men ; as if the 
Zeal for the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the pre- 
ent Royal Family had not been directed, as 
it moſt certainly was, to the national Ad. 


vantage, but had been intended, as to be 


ſure it was not, for the Advantage of par- 
ticular Men; and to perpetuate. the Admi- 
niſtration in a private Family. This is ſuch 
Language, as I believe was never held be- 
fore, and as no Man would preſume to hold 
now, if the Encouragement to it did not 


proceed from Zoe, by whom it N be 


diſcountenanced and puniſhed. 
There is another Fact, which I muſt not 
omit to take Notice of in this Place: be- 
cauſe though it is not one of thoſe, on 
which the Craft/man made his Challenge, 
yet it hath been poſitively aſſerted by him, 
and half of it at leaſt as aten, Nen by 
the Remar ler. 
The Crafiſinan faid that the Mercy Wo the 
late King was extended to the Gan We 
ſpeak of, unaſted and uncarned. That it was 
unearned the Remarker thinks probable; ; ant 


in thinking fo he gives the Lye to all his 
1 Fellow-Scribblers, who have ſo often af-: 


| firmed the contrary. That it was angſtrd. 
he ſays, is a downright, Falſhood. He hath 


the Jour nal- Book F the Houſe. of Commons 


befor re him; and there he finds Hat the 
„ Houle 
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Houſe was acquainted, by his late Majeſty's 


Command, in April 1725, that this Gentle- 
man had, about ſeven Years before, made nis 


humble Application and Submiſſion, &c. which 


his Majeſiy fo far accepted as to give Encour- 


agement to hope for ſome future Mark of his 
Majeſty's Favour and Goodneſs. ——In this 
he exults; but here again the Efrontery 


and Falſbood, which he charges on others, 
will recoil on himſelf. Who drew this i- 


niſterial Meſſage I know not ; nor how far 
the Style of it may be neceſſary, according 
to the Forms uſual on ſuch Occaſions; but 
the Remarker might have known, if he had 
conſulted even his Patrons, that his Ma- 
jeſty's Mercy had been extended to this Gen- 
tleman two Nears before the ſeven there men- 
tioned ; and that this Mercy did not conſiſt 


in Encoura gement to hope for ſome future 


Mark of his Majeſty's Favour and Goodneſs, 
but in a gracious and abſolute Promiſe of 
his Favour in the full Extent, which the 
Circumſtances of that Gentleman required. I 
may be the more bold in affirming this Fact, 
becauſe the noble Lord, who delivered the 


Meſſage I quote, is ſtill alive, as ſome other 


Perſons are, to whom his late Majeſty was 
pleaſed to own that his Meſſage had been 
delivered by his Order, and to Ie | his 
gracious Intentions conformably to it.. 
But to proceed. oh 
It appears moſt undeniably that 'of the 
three r det on 8 the Craft man gave. 
1 
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and the Remarker accepted, the Challenge, 
the Remarker hath ſhewn himſelf unable to 
prove the fir/t by any true Fats, and hath 
ſcandalouſly attempted to do it by falſe ones; 
that he hath given up the ſecond; and that 
| he hath not ſo much as attempted nne 
the third. 

Let us aſk now, hall Men, thei fi, 
convicted of Calumny on Accuſations brought 
ſo often and charged ſo peremptorily by 
them, expect Belief, when they endeavout 
to defame in any other Caſe ? Shall they 
who are convicted of acculing falſely in 
Caſes, which are plain in their Nature, 
where no Proof can be wanting, -and where 
no Pretence can be alledged for not produc- 
ing it, expect that the Publick ſhould con- 
demn any Man, and eſpecially a Man, who 
is under fo many Circumſtances of Diſadvan- 
tage, peculiar to his ſingular and unexampled 
Situation, becauſe they athrm him guilty in 
Caſes, which are intricate in their Nature, 
and where Reaſons of Honour, of Prudence 
and of Decency may all concur to impoſe 


Silence? How. often have the 'nobie Pair 


defended themſelves, and been defended 
by others, on this Principle; that no Man 
_ ought to charge another, unleſs he is able 
and ready to prove the Charge? How often 
have they called for Proof on this Principle, 
and triumphed that it was not immediately 
brought? Now, although this Defence may 
not be ſufficient in every Caſe, Where Mat- 
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ters of preſent Tranſactian are concerned, 
and where the Perſons attacked are in atop 
Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Power; yet ſurely 
it may be thought, with Reaſon, to be a 
ſufficient Defence, when Matters long ago 
tram ſacted, and long ago cenſured ioo, are 
concerned; when the Perſons, who attach, 
are in actual Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Power; 
and the Perſon, who is attacked, hath none 
of thoſe offenſive, or defenſive Weapons at 
his Command, which Power furniſhes i in ſo 
abundant a Manner. 
The Remeorker thinks that no 8 of 
Hanour, Prudence, or Decency ought to ſhut 
the Mouth of Innocence; that Shame and 
; Guilt alone are filent in the Day of Enquiry 
-When this Day of Enquiry is to come, 
and who is to be the Subject of it, 1 know 
not; but let him learn that there are many 
Caſes, wherein it is not honeſt, and many 
others may occur wherein it is not prudent, 
to ſay all that might be ſaid either in Defence 
or in Excuſe ; that is, when the Defence 
or Excuſe of 04r/e/ves muſt affect others, not 


concerned in the Debate. In ſuch Caſes the 


moſt Innocent will rather bear the Imputa- 
tion of imaginary Crimes, by keeping Silence, 
than be guilty of a real Crime, by breaking 
it; and to carry this as far as it can be carried, 
Inſtances might be produced of Men, who 
have died, rather than accufe others, whoſe 

Blood was thirſted after more than theirs. 
Meh: hath been. yo and great: Com- 
. 3 | 
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plaints have been made, of the Tre as 
it is called in his Libel, given to another 


Gentleman's Actions. If, by this, be meant 


: ranſacking into all the private and pablick 
Paſſages of his Life, and wreſting every one 
into a Crime; far be it from me to approve 


in his Caſe, what I abhor hrs Libeller for 


doing in the Caſe of another. But is it real- 
ly ſo? Have we ſeen Accuſations of Trea- 


chery and Ingratitude towards ſeveral, who 


are dead, and towards any, who are living, 
infiſted upon, in the former Caſe? Has it 
been reproached to the Patrons of the Re- 


marker, that they wormed out of Power a 
Perſon, to whom they were nearly allied and 


ought to have been firmly attached by Grati- 


tude and Friendſhip ? and yet is that a Sub- 
ject, which atfords nothing to be ſaid? Are 
there no Circumſtances, which might be 


aggravated at leaſt? Are there no ſtrong 0 
lours, which might be laid? Even I ſhould 
not be at a Loſs to do it, if I thought it 


fair to do it; if I thought it honeſt to puſh 


* Man to a Silence, of which I might Bake 
a ſeeming Advantage, or to a Neceſſity of 
juſtifying or excufing himſelf by ſaying 


what, ſuppoſing him innaceat, he ought not. 


to ſay, Are there no Facts relating to for- 


mer Tranſactions of great Importance not 


commonly known, and yet not abſoluteiy 
Secrets, which remain ſtill unmentioned ? 
ln ſhort, is it not apparent that there 
are Men, who accuſe, indeed, when the im- 
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mediate Subject of Debate leads, and pro 
vokes them neceſſarily and unwillingly to 5 
whilſt there are others, who wait for no ſuch 
Neceſſity, but accuſe meerly to defame. 

It would be tedious, not difficult, to go 
through this whole Inve&ive; to deny with 
Truth many Things, which are falſely af- 
firmed; and, bygiving a juſt Turn to others, 
to ſet them in a very different Light from 
that, wherein the Author expoſes them to 
publick View; to explain what he perplexes; 
to diſtinguiſh what he confounds. But I 


' ſhall not take this Taſk upon me, for the 


Reaſons I have given, and for others, which 


1 am going to give: 


As to the Conduct, which the Perſon, 
againſt whom ſuch Torrents of Ribaldry are 


poured forth, held towards thoſe, who were 


at the Head of Affairs, whilſt he was in Bu- 


ſineſs, I ſhall only add to what hath been 


ſaid already, what no Man of Candour will 
deny; that the Heat and Animoſity, which 
perpetual Conteſts and frequent Turns of Par- 


c raiſe, have carried many (perhaps, the 


Perſon, who is blamed ; perhaps, the Per- 


ſons, who blame him) to do, what in an 
other Situation, or Temper of Mind, they 
would carefully avoid; in a Word, that the 


juſt Man hath been, on ſuch Decafons, 
ſometimes unjuſt; the good-natured Man 
ill-natured ; and the friendly Man unfriend= 
ly. Few hire are, I fear, who could with 
a ſafe Conſcience take up the firſt Stone upon 
tp ſuch | 
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ſuch a Trial. Few there are, who are blame- 
Jeſs. But here is the Difference. The juſt, 
the good-natured, the friendly Man returns 
to the Character, out of which. he ſtarted. 
The unjuſt, the ill-natured, the unfriendly 
Man perſiſts. The fr /# reflects with Sorrow 
on what the /aft reflects with Triumph; and 
_ whilſt one wiſhes undone what the Heat of 
Party carried him to do, the other i is glad of 
the Excuſe of Party ſuch as it is, to indulge 
the Viciouſneſs of his own Nature, and to 
repeat unjuſt, ill-natured and. unfriendl 
Actions to the Living and even to the Dead. 
There is an Example before us, which | 
may ſerve to illuſtrate what I have ſaid.- 
Great Advantage is taken of a Memorial ſent 
to the late Queen, by the late Earl of Oxford, 
wherein many hard Reflections are made on 
otliers; but the hardeſt of all on the Perſon 
here referred to. He is painted in the worſt 
Colours, and accuſed to the Queen of the - 
greateſt Faults. Should I deſcend into the 
Particulars, I might ſhew that the Accuſa- 
tions were groundleſs, and point out, per- 
haps, the unjuſt Cauſes of Suſpicions, which 
were taken, as well as the Motives to the 
writing that Memorial, which I with had 
never been written for a Reaſon very differ- 
ent from that, which the Remarker would 
pe ready to aſſign. But I ſhall not deſcend 
| Into any, ſuch Particulars, nor give a double 
Advantage to the Malicious, who would be 
why. juſt as well — to have any Handle given 
: | them 
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them by the Living of inveighing 2gainſt the 


Dead, as they are ready to ſeize, on every 
Occaſion, that which was given them, ſo 
many Vears ago, by one, who is now dead, 
of inveighing againſt the Living. - 
The Perſons, who had the Honour to 
| ſerve the late Queen, in the laſt: Period of 
her Life, have been theſe twenty Years the 
Subjects of great Clamour. If the Differ- 
ences, which happened amongſt them fo 
long ago, gave in ſome | Meaſure, as I ap- 
prehend that they did, both Occaſion and 
29 5 to this Clamour, it would be ſtrange 
Conduct, indeed, in thoſe of them, who 
remain alive, and in the Relations and 
Friends of thoſe of them, who are dead, to 
preſerve the Spirit of Difference, and to al- 
fiſt in reviving this Clamour. 
The Day will come, when authentic 
Hiſtory will relate the Paſſages of thoſe 
'Times, without Regard to the partial Views 
of any Party, or the particular Defence of 
any Man. Till this Day does come, every 
one muſt decide, or ſuſpend his Judgment, 
as he ſees Reaſon to do, and they, who may 
ſuffer by theſe Judgments, muſt bear it with 
that Temper and Reſpect, which is due 
from every private Man to publick Cen- 
. ſures; nay, even to publick Prejudices. 
But what hath. all this to do with the, 
Characters and Conduct of the noble Pair? 
Suppoſe the Men in Power, two Reigns ago, 
to have en Angels of Darkneſs ; will it 
9 - follow 
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follow that the tao honourable Patr 
the Remarker are Angels of Light? Vac 
then is the Meaning of ſo great a Clamour, 
affeedly raiſed on ſo ſlender an Occaſion as 
the Craftſman of the 22d of May gave; 
wherein little was ſaid, and that little with 
much Moderation, after much Provocation? 
Why are ſo many Pens employed, and ſo 
reat Pains taken, to divert the Attention of 
the Publick from preſent to paſt Tranſactions; 
from national C ronfigerations to perſonal Al- 
tercations *—The Reaſon is obvious; and 
no other Reaſon in Nature can be aſſigned. 
The noble Pair have been hard puſhed, on 
their Management of publich 4a, both 
at home and abroad. Not only their Errors 
have been pointed out; groſs, palpable Er- 
rors; but a long Series of Error; a whole 
Syſtem of cool, deliberate, conducted, de- 
fended, expenſive Error hath been laid open 
to publick View. What I believe never to 
have happened before, hath happened on 
theſe Occaſions. The noble Pair have been, 
admoniſhed in Time, and ſhewn the Pre- 
cipice, in which, whoever led, they were 
both, falling. The Conſequence of their, 
| Meaſures have been foretold as early as poſ- 
_ fible, and even whilſt the Cauſes were 
laying. Surely this Conduct, on the Part. 
of their Adverſaries, ſavours more of publick, 
Spirit than of private Reſentment; and yet, 
"when they have taken Advantage of 1 it, they 
have dot ſhort and triumphed in their 
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Eſcape, as they did in the Caſe of the Triſh 
Reernits. Theſe very Admonitions, which 
gave them Time and Opportunity to do ſo, . 
have been modeſtly attributed to private 
Reſentment alone; though nothing can be 


more manifeſt than this; that private Re- 


Sentment would have found its account bet- 
ter in Silence; would have preferred Accu- 


 fations to Admonitions, and would have 


waited longer to have ſtruck more home. 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſtopping ſhort, they 
nove gone on, antwering for and being an- 
ſwered for, till the Events have juſtified the 
Prediction; till the Inconveniencies, Diſ- 
advantage and Difficulties, againſt which 


the noble Pair had been warned in vain, 


have followed and increaſed upon them; 


till even their Apologiſts have been forced to 


allow ſome Errors, and till they themſelves 


have confeſſed their boaſted Syſtem to be 
wrong, by changing it, and by boaſting of 


the Change. Even after all this, they have 


_ complained of C/amour ; and they ſtill com- 


plain, as if there had never been the leaſt 
Occaſion for it given by them. —— How 


their new Schemes are planned, and how 


they will be purſued; whether theſe able 
Men have failed hitherto, ' becauſe they ſet 
out on miſtaken Principles of Policy, or whe- 


ther they have failed for want of Skill to 


conduct the rigliteſt, we ſhall ſoon ſee. _ 
But theſe are not the only Circumſtances, 


| which have borne, and ſtill bear hard upon 


them. 
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them. In the Courſe of theſe and ** 
Diſputes, it ſeems to have been plainly and 


fully proved: that ſuch Principles have been 


eſtabliſhed, and uch Dadirines have been 
taught by the miniſterial Writers, as tend 
manifeſtly to deſtroy the Freedom of tie 
Britiſh Government. Such are, the Depen- 
dency (I mean the corrupt Dependency) of 
Parliaments on the Crown; the Neceſſity of 


| Rlanding Armies, notwithſtanding, the Dan» 


ger of them to Liberty; and ſome. other + 
Points, which I need not recapitulate. It 
is ſufficiently known how much, and with 
how much Reaſon, the far greater Part of 
Mankind have been alarmed at theſe At- 


tempts; which, if they ſucceed, muſt hurt 


not only the inferior and temporary Intereſts, 


but thegreateſt and moſt permanent, political 


Intereſt, which a Briton can have at Heart; 
that of the Conſtitution of this Government. + 
As theſe Things have been objected firong- 
ly. on one Side, ſo Endeavours have been 
uſed on the orſer, to diſguiſe and to palliate 
them, or to evade the Conſequences drawn 
from them. But theſe Endeavours have not 
ſucceeded. How, indeed, ſhould they ſuc- 
ceed? As well might thoſe, who make them, 
expect to perſuade Mankind that Slavery. 
and Beggary are. preferable to Liberty and 
Wealth, as to make the World believe that 


; theſe Bleſſings can be preſerved to Britain 


by the very Means, by which. they have: 
been loſt in ſo many other free Countries, ; 
2 0 Since 
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Since this therefore cannot be inipoles; ; 
Gnce the Minds of Mencannot be convinced 


of ſuch Abfurdities, they muſt be diverted; 


if poſſible, from the Subject. A new Cry | 


is therefore raiſed, or an old one rather is 


revived. Diſputes, which inflamed the Minds 
of Men, whilſt the Affairs they relate to 
were tranſacting, and the Conflict of Parties 
was the moſt fierce, are renewed at a Time, 
when they can be of no Benefit to the Pub- 


lick, and when the ſame Motives of Party 


ſubſiſt no longer. One Man, in particular, 
is made the Subject of new Invective. No- 
thing, which Malice can ſuggeſt, and ill Na- 
ture and ill Manners utter, is omitted to 
W his Perſon odious, and to repreſent? 

his De/fgns as dangerous. In the fame 
Breath, we are told that this odious, this 
dangerous Man is endeavouring to come into 


Power once more. He ſtands again a Can 
didate for Grace and Truſt. He would again 


adminifter the Publick, abandon its Allies, 
and ſacrifice its Honour. Nothing will ſa- 
tisfy him but the Power, which he once abuſed 
and would again abuſe ; the Trufts, which 
he once betrayed and would again betray. 
Theſe arc repreſented, with equal Modeſty 
and Fairneſs, to be his Requeſts; and the 


Hero of the Remarker, that is the Remar- 


ter 'Paymaſter, who adminiſters -the Pub- 
lick fo Aten; who never abandoned 
its Allies; neither the Emperor nor France; 3 


who! never ſacrificed its Honour to one, nor 
N EE | | b its 
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its Liter to both; who never abuſed his 


Power, nor betrayed his Truſt, through Am- 


bition, through Pride, through private In- 
tereſt, or private Pique; this Perſon is ap- 

plauded for his Oppoſition to ſuch Raquelts 
for his juſt and fatal Reſentment. © 


| What Fatality there may be in his Di 
cernment, I know not; but ſurely there is a 


Fatality, which attends: thoſe, who indulge 
themſelves in ſpeaking and writing, Without 
” Regard to Truth, How could it happen 
e that the Remarker ſnould fo egregiouſſy 


2 himſelf,” and deſtroy in his 4oth_ 


Page the whole Drift of his 39th ? This 


Bold and raſh Scribbler takes upon him to 
marſhal and to characterize inſolently the 


Friends of the Man he rails at. If I was 
not of that Number myſelf, I ſhould pro- 
bably ſay more on the Subject. This how- 


ever I am under an Obligation to ſay; that 


the Friends of this Gentleman muſt be ſuch 
to his Per/on. They-cannot be ſo to his 


Power. That he takes it as the greateſt 
Compliment, which can be made to him, 
to have a Sympathy of Nature and a Confor- 


mity of Principles and Deſigns with them 
attributed to him; that he thinks their 


Friendſhip an Honour to him; ſuch an Ho- 


nour as the warmeſt of his Enemies have 


Cauſe to envy, and do envy; ſuch an Ho- 


nour as the higheſt of his Enemies would 
be heartily proud to obtain, 11 NON oe 
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The Friends now of his Gentleman, whom 


he is ſometimes ſaid to lead, and who are 
ſometimes ſaid to employ him as their Tool, 
juſt as it ſuits the preſent Purpoſe of Scandal 
to fay;- theſe. very Friends, it ſeems; the 
very Men, who defend him, would never 


raiſe hin above his preſent low Condition, nor 


male him the Partner of their Succeſs.—— 


However they may employ him, the Remarker 


and his Patrons know how they mean to 


reward him.——Since this is the Caſe, fince | 


they know it to be ſo for what Reaſon, in 
the Name of Wondce,is all this Buſtle „ 
about ſo inſign ificant+ 4 Tool ? Why ſo 
many Endeavours to raiſe a Jealouſy, and 


give an Alarm, as if this Man was aiming 
again at Power? Why ſo much Merit 


aſcribed. to the Mabe Pair, for keeping him 


out of it His own Friends would not 


raiſe him to it. How ridiculous then is 


the Affectation of his Enemies, who value 

themſelves on their Oppoſition to him? 
Let the noble Pair ſtand or fall by their 

own Merits, or Demerits. I dare anſwer to 


. 


them and to the World, upon better Foun- 
dations than thoſe of the.Remarker”s laying, 


that their Continuance in Power will never 
break the Spirit of this Man, nor their Fall 


from it exeite his Ambition. His Ambition, 
whatever may have been ſaid or thought 
about it, hath been long ſince dead. A 


Man muſt be dead himſelf, who is utterly. 


1 igfeolible of all that happens, either to the 


Publicł 
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Pabliab or. to him/elf; but he who ſeeks no- 
thing but Rerreat, and that Stability of Si- 
tuation, vhich is eſſentigl to the Quiet of it, 
hath ſurely no Ambition. Now that this is 
the Caſe, and hath been long the Caſe of the 
Gentleman, concerning whom I ſpeak, bb 
know to be true, and L aſſitm boldly,. | He 
never had the leaſt, I ſay more, he 1 | 
would have the greateſt, Obligations to an x 
Country, except his own; and yet ſo defi- 
rous was tie Man of Reſt, and Quiet, that 
he was contented to enjoy them where Far- 
tune had preſented, them to him. A little 
Frankneſs might have kept bim abroad all 
his Life, without Complaint. Moch Art 
has been employed to confine bim at home, 
and to teaze him thete. If forgetting all for- 


mer Perſecutions, he reſented the al. would ö 


he be much to blame: 
am not conſcious of Wals cad bn 11 
this Paper, a Word againſt the Truth ; and 
1 am ſure; thet I have the lame Truth.on-my 
Side, when I aſſert that 41s el £ 
the Libeller repreſents to be ſo turbulent, fo 
outrageous, and of ſuch pertinacious Ambi- 
tion, howeyer he might have been willing 
formerly to have had the Obligation to the 
noble Pair of enjoying, by their Aſſiſtance, 
the full Meaſure of his late Majeſty's in- 
tended Goodneſs, would decline with Schrn, 
3 all that has paſſed, to be reinſtated in 
his former Situation, at the intoletable Ex- | 
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Obligation to tem. Neither they, nor their 
"Advocates, can be half fo ſolliticious to keep 
him out of Power, and even out of a State 
of aſpiring after Power, as he is determined 
againft the Peſts: and Homes Wein the 
ap W 
IJ am fenfible Abbe all this my appear a 
little improbable.to the Perſons I oppoſe. It 
will be hard for them to conceive that the 
Man, who has once taſted Power, can ever 
renounce it in earneſt. No wonder fe, 
ſhould think in this Manner. Thoſe, wo 
find nothing in themſelves to reſt upon with 
Satisfaction, muſt lean on Power, on Riches, 
or both, and on other external Objects. Nay, 
thoſe, who have of the two Vices, Anbition 
and Avarice, the meaneſt in the moſt emi- 
nent Degree; and who would be glad to quit 
their Power, and to retire with their Gainr, 
may be afraid to quit it, becauſe they have 
abuſed it. They may be ſo miſerable as to 
ſee no Security out of Power, nor any other 
in ĩt, except that precarious, that tem porary 
Security, Which is the laſt and uſeful Re- 
fuge of deſperate Men; the continuing the 
ſame Violences to maintain, by which they 
acquired their Power; the keeping up of 
-Difſenfions, and the embroiling of Affairs; 
thoſe noble Arts, by which they roſe. 
But there are Men in the World, who 
Fey that there is ſomething in Life better 
than Power, and Riches; and ſuch Men 
4 ay 8 the /ow * as it is called bY 
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| the Rehiarher, of one Man, to the high Cons 
dition of another. There are Men, who fee 
that Dignity may be diſgraced, and who feel 
that Dy/grace may be dignified. Of this 
Number is the eros whom 1 Have 
undertaken to defend; who poſſeſſes his Soul 
without Hopes or Fears, and enjoys his Re- 
treat without any Defires beyond it. In that 
Retreat, he is obedient to the Laws, dutifut 
to his Prince, and true to his Oaths; If he 


ails i in theſe Reſpects, let him be publickly 


attacked; let publick Vengeance purſue and 


- ... overtake hes let the noble Pair indulge for 


once their Paſſions in a juſt Cauſe. If they 
have no Complaints, of this Nature, to 
make againſt him, from whence does this 
particular Animoſity proceed? Have they 
Complaints of any other Kind to make, and 
of a private Nature? If they have, why is 
the Publick troubled on this Account ?—T[ 
hope the Remarker's Maſi is now taken off ; 
that the true Drift of all this perſonal Rail. 
ing is enough expoſed ; and that the Atten- 
tion of Mankind will be brought back to 
thoſe more important Subjects, which have 
been already ſtarted, and to thoſe, which 
every Day may furnith. 

Alfter what has been here ſaid, the Gentle. 
man, in whoſe Defence I have appeared, can 
have no Reaſon of Honour to enter by im- 
Jelf, or his Friends, into theſe Altercations, 
and if my Opinion can prevail, ſhould theſe 
* tinue to ſcold and to call Names, 
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